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Look Homeward, Americans! 

While the 'Save the Wheat, Save the Meat' for western Europe campaign is being 
ballyhooed from coast to coast, 21,000,000 American families are living at sub- 
standard levels and nearly 7,000,000 American families actually face starvation. 


R EGARDED as the most potent 
weapon in the campaign to 'save 
food,' publicity has reached a 
fever pitch. Constantly droned into 
the minds of the American public by 
posters, press and radio are such slo- 
gans as these: Buy Wisely, Eat Sensibly, 
Waste Nothing; Don't Start World 
War III in Your Garbage Pail; The 
Food You Save May Save a Life; 
Wanted — 140,000,000 Food - Saving 
Volunteers; Food Is Life — Save It; 
Make One Out of Seven Leftover Day. 

Radio artists and commentators sign 
off the air with a 'plug' for Meatless 
Tuesdays and Poultryless, Eggless Thurs- 
days. "America won't fail," they tel! 
us. From the tone of such wailings, it 
would appear that all Americans are 
gorging themselves on filet mignons 
and coddled eggs three meals a day, 
seven days a week. Has no one told 
these propaganda dispensers that many 
American families turned vegetarian 
months ago due to the high prices of 
meat and eggs? 

We are urged to eat the cheaper 
cuts of meat. The greatest mystery of 
the day is: Where are the cheap cuts? 
Prices in local markets list pork liver at 
45c per pound (remember when the 
butcher used to give it to you for your 
cat?); hearts at 39c per pound; stew 
meat at 59c per pound; weiners at 60c 
per pound. The lowly hamburger has 
been elevated to a lofty position in the 
scale of prices, ranging from 49c to 75c 
per pound. 

The Los Angeles City Health De- 
partment recently prepared a list of 
food which can be purchased for $5.04 
a week for the average adult, which list 
offers a guide to relief clients in the 
city. The diet includes: 

Milk: Evaporated, for use on cereals 
and in cooking, one quart; fresh milk, 
three quarts. 

Fruits: Grapes, one pound; oranges, 
three pounds; dried prunes, one-half 
pound; melons, two pounds; apples, 
two pounds; lemons, one pound; raisins, 
one package. 

Vegetables: Potatoes, three pounds; 


carrots, two bunches; a 'few' mustard 
greens; radishes, one bunch; onions, 
one bunch; cabbage, one head; let- 
tuce, one small head; tomato sauce, 
one 8-ounce tin. 

Meats: Stew meat, one-half pound; 
pork liver, three-fourths pound; ham- 
burger, three-fourths pound; mackerel, 
one can. 

Meat substitutes: Peanut butter, one- 
half pound; cottage cheese, one-half 
pound; split peas, one pound. 

Other items: Bread, two loaves whole 
wheat; wheat germ, one-half pound; 
flour, one-half pound; margarine, one- 
half pound; sugar, one-half pound; dark 
molasses, one-half pint; coffee, one- 
half pound. 

No need to call for meatless or egg- 
less day on this 'bounteous' diet! And 
there are many thousands of American 
families who do not have the $5.04 per 
week per person with which to pur- 
chase even this meager supply. But are 
we asked to save food to feed the hun- 


feed the people of the very nations 
which were our enemies such a short 
time ago. 

Now are we naive enough to think 
that we are making such gestures from 
a 'humanitarian' standpoint? We are 
sending food to Europe for two rea- 
sons: To bribe those nations to accept 
'our way of life' and to support Amer- 
ican business at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 

There are, however, a few flies in the 
ointment, and this grand gesture is 
causing much consternation in varied 
places. According to a recent esti- 
mate of the Population Reference Bu- 
reau, in the sixteen nations asking aid 
under the 'Marshall Plan,' nearly 5,000,- 
000 babies were born last year. On 
the basis of these figures, it would take 
nearly $800,000,000 to feed a mini- 
mum diet to Europe's new babies alone 
during the next six years. That repre- 
sents a good deal of food, which, basic- 


gry, undernourished Americans? We ally, means a drain on the natural re- 

are not! We are asked to save food to sources of the United States. 





THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 



1939 

1947 

Coffee, per pound 

.$ .23 

$ .51 

Bread, per loaf 

. .08 

.15 

Shortening, per pound 

. .19 

.39 

Lettuce, per head 

. .08 

.25 

Bacon, per pound 

. .31 

.89 

Milk, per quart 

. .12 

.21 

Potatoes, 10 lbs 

. .22 

.60 

Flour, 5 lbs. 

. .21 

.49 

Leg of lamb, 5 lbs. . . 

1.15 

3.45 

Butter, per pound 

. .31 

1.00 

Eggs, per dozen 

. .31 

.97 

Round Steak, per pound . 

. .35 

.89 

Margarine, per pound. 

.16 

.42 

Total I . 

$3.72 

$10.22 

(Figures quoted from report made at hearing by sub 
gressional Joint Economic Committee investigating 
City, from PM, October 10, 1947.] 

-committee of Con- 
prices in New York 
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This poses an interesting question: 
Will America be able to continue to 
support these rapidly expanding popu- 
lations indefinitely? It must be appar- 
ent, even to the simple-minded, that 
the populations of those countries will 
increase at an accelerated rate so long 
as we continue to feed them. So in- 
stead of reducing starvation we will 
merely be helping to add more millions 
to suffer. 

Many ridiculous situations are com- 
ing to light on the home front as a re- 
sult of this 'save the food' campaign. 
Each business and government group is 
trying to place the blame on some 
other hapless group. The institution of 
Poultryless, Eggless Thursday has come 
in for a good deal of criticism from 
many sources. The Department of Agri- 
culture has confirmed the fact that this 
country has a vast amount of poultry 
on hand — 225,000,000 pounds of tur- 
keys, chickens and other poultry in cold 
storage now, with an additional 600,- 
000,000 pounds of turkey and 100,- 
000,000 pounds of other poultry ex- 
pected to move into the market within 
the next 90 days. 

Poultry farmers are furious about the 
restrictions placed on their products; 
liquor distillers are fuming over the cur- 
tailment of liquor production; many 


hotel and restaurant owners are chafing 
under the losses inflicted by the restric- 
tions in their businesses; housewives are 
complaining and some of them are half- 
heartedly conforming to the meatless, 
eggless days. But each of these groups 
is interested only to the point wherein 
his own 'racket' is affected. 

While this ridiculous 'Save the 
Wheat, Save the Meat, Save the 
Peace' campaign is being ballyhooed 
from coast to coast, wholesale waste is 
taking place all along the line because 
of inefficient planning on a national 
scale and warehouses are bulging with 
so-called 'surplus' foods. Yet, right 
now in the United States of America, 
more than 21,000,000 families are liv- 
ing at sub-standard levels and nearly 
7,000,000 families actually face starva- 
tion. 

Before we shed any tears over the 
plight of our former enemies, let us 
spend a bit of our time solving the 
problem of a decent standard of living 
for our migrant workers; our low in- 
come groups; the Americans who are 
forced to exist on 'relief' or 'pen- 
sions.' If these people are not in des- 
perate circumstances, why must we lis- 
ten to every 'big name' in the enter- 
tainment world tearfully begging us to 


contribute to the Community Chest? 
This is a frank admission that millions 
of Americans are living below the 
standards possible on this Continent. 
Well, your paltry — or even your mag- 
nanimous — contribution will not solve a 
thing. North America's problems can- 
not be solved by 'charity,' but they 
can be solved by a complete change in 
our method of social operation. 

When we have utilized the methods 
of science to set our own house in 
order, then we can afford to offer help 
to the other nations of the world if 
they still want our help. 

When will Americans become inter- 
ested in the over-all picture of what is 
happening to our country and our Con- 
tinent? When will we demand ade- 
quate living standards for all North 
Americans as our Continental herit- 
age? When will we display some of 
the intelligence of which we so pride- 
fully boast? 

This Continent can be united and 
operated as a complete, integral unit, 
giving abundance, security and peace 
to its people. What greater contribu- 
tion can we make to world peace than 
a model Continent, an example which 
shall serve as a goal toward which 
other continents will strive? 


WHAT HAVE WE TO LOSE? 

Many Americans hesitate to take a positive stand for the installation of a 
Technate because they fear the loss of their pittance in the Price System. 
Study what we stand to lose in a Technate and decide your course of action. 


F ROM casual conversation with 
other people, from all walks of life, 
one gets the impression that there 
is a general feeling of instability and 
uncertainty. Although hope is still high, 
stimulated by the continued high dol- 
lar income, a feeling of assurance is 
not there. There is a fear that some- 
thing lurks around the corner that is 
destined to threaten our prosperity. 

Some of the things that contribute 
to this feeling of insecurity, which we 
have been able to detect, are these: 
Talk of war with Russia; the persecu- 
tion of 'communist' and liberal groups; 
America's active support of fascism 
throughout the world (usually thought 
of in its isolated aspects, rather than 
as a whole); stories of deliberate, large- 


scale waste that are coming out of the 
war and the postwar; the unstable em- 
ployment situation; rising prices of 
consumer goods; the huge public debt; 
excessive handouts to Europe, espe- 
cially the military aid. These things 
becloud the future of the American 
people and leave them in doubt as 
to the nature of that new horizon which 
they have been told lies ahead. 

But we who view the American so- 
cial scene with the critical and analyt- 
ical attitude of the scientist realize 
that the turbulence goes far deeper 
than the surface phenomena. A funda- 
mental change is near at hand. Ameri- 
cans have a rendezvous with destiny, 
and they must make a decision. Ameri- 
cans must reappraise the social order 


(or disorder) in which they live and 
review their own positions in it. Then 
they must decide whether they shall 
go along with the. change or oppose 
it. 

Our revolutionist forefathers estab- 
lished an American tradition which is 
still sacred to us, at least in document- 
ary form — that whenever conditions 
become intolerable, it is fitting and 
proper to rebel against them and to 
establish such conditions as are suit- 
able to us. In view of the present social 
instability, let us contemplate the 
changeover to a new social order on 
this Continent and calculate the risks 
involved. 

We observe that our society is 
highly integrated, with each part de- 
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pendent upon the whole. This is mainly 
due to our large-scale use of tech- 
nology and extraneous energy. There- 
fore, any action toward social change, 
if it is to be fruitful, must be carried 
out as a collective venture. It cannot 
be done by individuals working as in- 
dividuals, but only by a mass movement 
toward a common objective. However, 
it is up to the individual to decide 
whether he shall become active for 
social change or remain inactive and 
take what comes. He must appraise 
the alternatives and ask himself the 
question, "What have I to lose?" 

So, let us consider this question from 
the point of view of an average Amer- 
ican and contemplate the risks. First, 
let us view it as a collective proposi- 
tion, then consider it as an individual 
matter. In this, we shall consider only 
the alternatives of staying with the 
Price System or of taking part in the 
mass movement for Technocracy. 
After all, what other alternatives are 
there? 

If we should abandon the Price Sys- 
tem in favor of a Technate, what 
have we to lose? Let us make an an- 
notated list of some of the things that 
would be lost to us and indicate what 
we would gain in their stead. 

Scarcity. When we abandon the 
Price System, we must give up scar- 
city; and, along with that, we would 
have to sever relations with our scar- 
city concepts and scarcity values. Un- 
der the Price System, things must be 
kept scarce, regardless of the means 
employed. This is essential to the main- 
tenance of price values — the scarcer 
the goods the higher the price. This 
is good for business; and that is im- 
portant, no matter how much of a 
drain it is on the pocketbook of the 
consumer. 

"After all," we are asked by the 
Price System apologists, "what would 
be the fun of living if we could have 
everything we wanted?" In a Tech- 
nate, we would have abundance of 
everything we could consume. We 
would have to adjust our habit patterns 
to fit into this remarkably new condi- 
tion. Scarcity will be our loss, abun- 
dance will be our gain. 

Business. In a Technate, there will 
be no business enterprise. How much 
of a loss will that be? We are told 
(by businessmen) that what is good for 
business is good for all of us. It is 
implied that the more business there 
is, the better off we all will be. How- 


ever, when we investigate into the na- 
ture of business enterprise, we learn 
that the 'benefits' of business are of 
dubious value to the consumer. Busi- 
nessmen establish themselves across 
the flow lines of goods and services 
and charge us a toll. They restrict the 
flow of goods, and only when we bribe 
them with a profit will they let the 
goods move on to the consumer. 

If it were not for business, the con- 
sumer would have to pay only the ac- 
tual cost of production and distribu- 
tion. As it is, we must pay for this, 
plus the cost of advertising plus the 
cost of financial overhead and account- 
ing, plus the cost of fighting competi- 
tion, plus the profits to business. 

If business were abolished, we would 
be deprived of those elegant para- 
sites whom we now look up to and 
admire. Production and distribution 
would be merely an engineering job; 
and, without the restrictions on the 
flow lines, we would all have an abun- 
dance. 

Politics. Politics and politicians are 
an integral part of the Price System. 
Politicians are capable of taking a 
simple problem and fouling it up with 
gobbledygook until it becomes in- 
comprehensible. They pass laws which 
enable business to keep things scare; 
they squander the public money in 
ways which are of dubious benefit to 
the taxpayer, then they tax us for more 
money to squander. 

Every few years, they put on a big 
farce for our entertainment, known as 
a political campaign. These are the 
things which we will lose when politics 
is thrown out with the Price System. 
Instead, we will have a simple, effi- 
cient, funtional control, which will har- 
monize social operations as well as 
human relations. 

Taxes. These are an inherent part 
of any political system of human regu- 
lation, but have no place in a func- 
tional control. When we dispense with 
politics in favor of functional control, 
we lose the right and duty to pay 
taxes. In a Technate, there will be 
no taxes; and, in case there are any of 
us who like to pay taxes, this will be 
a distinct loss. 

Crime. Most crimes today are of 
Price System origin; only about five 
per cent can be laid to other motives. 
These latter are largely crimes of pas- 
sion resulting in major part from phy- 
siological instability in the persons com- 
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mitting them. When everyone must 
take a periodic physical and psycho- 
logical examination, much of this five 
percent will be abolished; the other 
95% will go out with the Price System. 

In a Technate, crime would no longer 
be the principal subject of entertain- 
ment for children and adults. Millions 
of Americans will have to dispense 
with an income derived from crime. 
However, this should be no burden to 
them, since everyone will have a very 
high income of another sort. The ad- 
vent of a Technate means greater 
personal security from criminal attack 
and depredation. Whatever loss it may 
be, crime must be sacrificed along with 
the Price System. 

Disease and Malnutrition. Most of 
our disability and sickness can be 
traced to Price System restrictions, 
and these can be almost completely 
eradicated under a scientific program 
of research, control and treatment. 
In a Technate, we will be deprived 
of one of our best excuses for idleness 
and sympathy-seeking. When we are 
in vigorous health, it is more difficult 
to work on the sympathies of other 
people. But, since the Price System 
motives for seeking sympathy and in- 
dulgence will also be gone, we may be 
able to sustain this loss. Most of us 
will have to live out our full span of 
life, and thus be deprived of dying in 
our youth or prime. 

Toil. Under the Price System, we are 
committed to the doctrine of the mor- 
ality of toil. We must toil for a living, 
even if it is just a pretense, or be re- 
garded as a social disgrace. Tech- 
nology is destroying the right of Amer- 
icans to toil for a living; technology 
and the Price System are in conflict. 
When we rise above the Price System 
stage of civilization, we will lose the 
right to toil for a living; we will be 
privileged to consume an abundance 
as our heritage, and machines will do 
the work. We think that toil, along 
with the doctrine of the morality of 
toil, is a loss which Americans can take 
without tears or regret. 

The Chance to Struggle for a Living. 

Under the Price System, most of us 
must struggle for a living. We must 
hunt for a job, then hold onto it when 
we get it, if we are to gain a liveli- 
hood and maintain social respect. As 
technology eliminates jobs by the mil- 
lions, this fiqht for jobs becomes more 
rugged. Although this struggle may be 
good for the 'character,' as we are told 
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by those moralists who no longer have 
to struggle, it is hard on the nerves 
and, if not successful, may be hard 
on one's standard of living. A Tech- 
nate will provide every citizen with 
a very high standard of living, which 
will be guaranteed to us for as long 
as we live, and eliminate the struggle. 
We will lose the right and necessity 
to compete for a living and gain se- 
curity in its stead. 

Unemployment. When we do not 
win out in the struggle for jobs, we 
become unemployed and do not have 
to work for a while. Althouqh this has 
its merits, we soon learn that if we 
don't work we don't have an income, 
and our eating deteriorates. The moral- 
ists tell us that this is a just punishment 
for being lazy or incompetent. How- 
ever unemployment may be ration- 
alized, it is still a social hazard when 
there are millions of people on its 
rolls. Although we will not have to toil 
for a living in a Technate, that will 
not constitute unemployment as we 
now know it. For better or for worse, 
unemployment will be lost to us when 
we install Technocracy's design. 

Poverty and Riches. Under the Price 
System, we have the 'opportunity' of 
qambling on poverty or riches. A very 
few hit the jackpot, the great majority 
get a great deal less and more than 
a few draw poverty out of the gamble. 
In a Technate, we will not have the 
choice of gambling with our lives in 
this way. We will all have to take 
abundance and security such as only 
the 'best' people can get today. We 
will not have the opportunity of living 
in poverty, neither as a matter of 
choice nor as a matter of punishment 
for inability to chisel effectively. Who 
says this will be a tragic loss? 

Ignorance and Superstition. When 
we have a Technate, we will have lost 
much of our present means of sup- 
pression of knowledge and of indoc- 
trination. Our schools will not then be 
politically-controlled and church-influ- 
enced. Education in a Technate will 
be designed to prepare the individual 
for living; the information and training 
will be correct and functional. The 
agencies of misinformation and mis- 
direction, which are so important in 
the Price System, will be left behind 
when we move out of the Price System; 
and we can write off superstition and 
ignorance as losses. 


Debt. The creation of debt is char- 
acteristic of Price System manipula- 
tions. Americans can now mortgage 
their economic future to enhance their 
spending today. The Price System can 
survive only so long as the creation of 
new debt is greater than the retire- 
ment of old debt; for, debt is the life 
blood of the Price System. 

In a Technate, there will be no 
debt. We will not be able to go into 
debt, nor will we be able to place oth- 
ers in debt to us. The accounting sys- 
tem of Technocracy will be in balance 
as it goes along; it will not tolerate 
the unbalances resulting from debt 
fluctuations. We must give up the right 
to place our fellowmen in economic 
bondage, and also the risk of being 
placed in such bondage ourselves. 

Regimentation. The strict regulation 
of all phases of human conduct, which 
is routine under conditions of scarcity, 
will not be enforcible in an abundance. 
Lifelong security and a high standard 
of living will free us from the fears and 
restraints of the Price System; we can 
behave more naturally and care less 
what the neighbors think. The only 
regulation will be functional — the kind 
which enhances living rather than re- 
stricts it. For those who like to conform 
to numerous arbitrary regulations, the 
loss of regimentation may come as 
a blow. Most of us, however, will en- 
joy the loss more than we can tell. 

Fascism. America's present foreign 
and domestic policy, such as it is, ap- 
pears to be: To make America and the 
world safe for fascism. Institutional fas- 
cism, characterized by suppression of 
the individual, terrorism, superstition 
and poverty for the many, and enforced 
by bayonets, the noose and concen- 
tration camps, is the social pattern 
favored, or at least condoned, by our 
political, business and church leaders. 
We have just fought a war against 
fascism, but the war was so nice for 
so many of us, that we feel like 
granting a pardon to the culprit. But 
fascism is the social opposite of Tech- 
nocracy; so, if we abandon the Price 
System and go all out for Technocracy, 
we must turn fascism out of our home 
forever. Won’t it be a glorious feel- 
ing to be rid of that ugly, vicious 
monster? 

War. When everything else fails, 
war is the final recourse* of the Price 
System. World War II came along 


just in time to give the American 
Price System a shot in the arm. Now, 
another war is being contemplated for 
the same reason. A Technate would 
eliminate the probability of war. The 
Price System motives would be gone, 
and without the Price System a truly 
adequate defense can be built up 
against any probable attack. Thus, the 
demise of the Price System will also 
be the death knell of world wars. 

Chaos. If we stay with the Price 
System, we are headed for chaos. 
This would be much worse than any- 
thing we have seen yet under the 
Price System. Every trend indicates 
that the Price System cannot be sta- 
bilized in anything like its present 
form, and the most probable event, 
barring a change to Technocracy, is 
chaos. This probability is one that we 
all should be very eager and anxious 
to avoid. Whatever it is we may cher- 
ish about the Price System, it is not 
worth saving if we must risk chaos. 

These are the more significant 'as- 
sets' of the Price System which we 
stand to lose when we change to Tech- 
nocracy. These are the losses which 
we will collectively sustain. Should we 
fail to make the change, there will be 
losses on the other side. Let us briefly 
name some of them: Abundance for 
all, which means a standard of living 
at least several times that of the pres- 
ent average; security from birth to 
death; freedom from toil, also free- 
dom from unemployment and idle- 
ness; the highest standard of health 
possible; a high standard of education; 
the maximum duration of a high energy 
civilization. These are the major, gen- 
eral losses which we would sustain 
collectively. 

As individuals, our fortunes would 
no doubt vary; but, in the event of 
an atomic war or of chaos, the chances 
for survival would be against us. The 
best we could hope for would be a 
chance to fight it out with other sur- 
vivors for a part of the scarcity that 
could be salvaged from the ruins. 

The question boils down to this: 
Which shall we choose, abundance or 
chaos? We are not trying to be over 
dramatic; but, if you think we are, 
please chart out some other course 
which we have neglected to mention 
and which has a reasonable probability 
of being followed. 

Many Americans, who favor the 
scrapping of the Price System and the 
installation of a Technate as a col- 
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lective project, hesitate to take indi- 
vidual action toward that end. They 
express fear of losing the 'security' or 
the 'friends' which they have under 
the Price System. They want their 
stake of abundance in the New Amer- 
ica, but fear the loss of their pittance 
in the Price System. They are playing 
both sides, but, unfortunately, devote 
their energies and talents to the Price 
System game and only cautiously ex- 
press a desire for the Technate, hoping 
that somebody else will get it for 
them. All we can say is this: Why kid 
yourselves? It is one or the other. If 
in your estimation abundance and the 
New America are not worth fighting 
for, don't blame us for the deal you 
get from the Price System. 

NOTHING TO LOSE 

However, if you are courageous and 
determined in your demands for the 
advent of a Technate, you have 
nothing to lose that is really worth 
while. On the other hand, you have 
everything to gain. You may stand to 
lose a few things, which have at one 
time or another seemed important to 
you; but in the light of this social 
emergency their importance fades in- 
to insignificance. 

You will lose your Price System am- 
bitions. This will free you from much 
of the struggle and pretense of the 
status quo. You will soon have no 
economic desires beyond maintaining 
yourself and your dependents until the 
goal is won. You will realize that if 
you let Price System hopes and habits 
compel you to seek advancement in 
the Price System, you are only helping 
to delay and hamper the progress to 
the New America. 

If your economic assets are such 
that they will probably carry you 
through, why monkey around with the 
Price System at all? If you must con- 
tinue to work for a living, what is 
the most you can do for Technocracy 
and still maintain yourself? We cannot 
afford to be half-hearted in our work 
for the new social order, can we? 

You may lose your Price System 
friends. They are of slight loss; you 
need not apologize for them nor to 
them. On tne credit side will be the 
host of new, sincere friends you will 
make in the Organization of Tech- 
nocracy. Many people, whom you have 
neither seen nor heard of, will become 
your friends and welcome you where- 
ever you go. You will find more social 


unity and sincere comradeship in 
working for the New America than is 
possible to obtain from physical pro- 
pinquity or from similarity of Price 
System employment. This will be a 
distinct net gain. 

You will lose many of your fears. 
People are not so much afraid of 
reality as they are of losing 'position' 
in the community. When we lose our 
Price System ambitions, we cease to 
fear the loss of Price System esteem. 
We are not so much afraid of poverty, 
of unemployment, of debt, or of what 
other people think of us. We know 
that no large segment of the popula- 
tion will suffer privation in the midst 
of plenty, unless they let themselves 
become doped with the superstition of 
scarcity and accept it placidly. 

If curtailment of employment be- 
comes our lot, we will dispense with 
the expensive frills of the Price Sys- 
tem as a matter of course and work 
all the more for Technocracy. We real- 
ize that debt is a part of Price System 
operations, but of no physical signifi- 
cance in basic social operations; so, 
we do not let it bother us. We do not 
lose sleep wondering how we are going 
to pay off our family's $7000 share 
of the federal debt — it isn't important 
to us any more. 

We achieve, in Technocracy, an un- 
derstanding of social operations that 
is superior to anything available out- 
side of this Organization. We are able 
to have intellectual integrity in that 
for which we stand; we do not stand 
guilty of hypocrisy. We need bow to 
no man. Therefore, we have only pity 
for those who scoff at our superior 
knowledge and understanding of the 
social situation. 

We are no longer afraid of their 
opinions of us; we can take them or 
leave them alone as the occasion indi- 
cates. On the other hand, the Price 
System supporters are afraid of us, 
with our uncompromising contempt for 
the Price System; they know that Tech- 
nocracy's program is unassailable, 
while their own system is as full of 
holes as a swiss cheese. 

Experience has shown that Techno- 
crats need have little fear of losing 
their Price System jobs as a direct re- 
sult of being a member of this Or- 
ganization. Being a member often 
makes a Technocrat a more desirable 
employe in the Price System. Having 
no long range stake in the status quo, 
he can devote himself to his job more 
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and give less attention to trying to 'get 
ahead.' 

An employer may object to an over- 
zealous use of his time by an employe 
in the promotion of Technocracy, but 
seldom will he object to a quiet sym- 
bolization of it. If a member is in need 
of his job and wants to keep it, he 
must conduct himself on the job in a 
manner acceptable to his employer. 
His off-the-job time, however, is his 
own. 

A Technocrat may find a lack of har- 
mony within his or her own family as 
a Result of being an active member. 
Some other member of the family may 
be afraid that certain Price System 
ambitions are in jeopardy. This may 
lead to critical possibilities, for which 
we can offer no sure-fire solution; it is 
a private matter for the individual 
Technocrat to resolve. It may be a 
game of bluff, in which case a deter- 
mined stand is all that is needed. If 
the resentment is more serious, one 
must conscientiously ask himself, "How 
important is the New America to me? 
What have I to lose if I stay with it?" 

THINK IT OVER 

We cannot expect to win the great- 
est social change in all history without 
paying for it on the barrelhead. Con- 
sider the price which members of labor 
unions must pay for the small gains 
they get. In comparison, our stake is 
many times greater than that of any 
labor union. On the other hand, we 
cannot afford to let chaos overtake 
us; its cost to us would be terrific. 
Nor can we afford to let fascism take 
control, with all the suppression and 
terrorism that it would have to insti- 
tute to maintain itself for even a short 
while. In view of these alternatives to 
the establishment of a Technate, no 
effort and no Price System sacrifice 
we make now can be too great, if it 
will help us to win. If we should fail in 
our objective, then as individuals we 
will have lived too long anyway. 

Think it over; then join Technocracy 
and help to win victory for North 
America and for North Americans. 

— Wilton Ivie 

/ / / 

Fear believes; courage doubts. Fear 
falls upon the earth and prays; courage 
stands erect and thinks. Fear is bar- 
barism; courage is civilization. 

— Anatole France 
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Conveyors on the Job 


Photos: Top and center, Barber-Greene Com- 
pany; front cover and bottom, Bureau of 
Reclamation. 


Crane-supported conveyors are be- 
ing used to move cement In building 

E rojects, thus eliminating the back- 
reaking job of wheelbarrow transport. 

Illustration of this new type conveyor 
is shown in photos at top and center. 
The project is the Southern California 
Edison building at Wilmington, Calif. 

The photo below shows an excava- 
tor-loader and traveling earth conveyor 
working on the Friant-Kern Canal in 
California’s Central Valley project. The 
combination rig has a capacity of 2400 
cubic yards per hour in favorable mate* 
rial, traveling in second tractor gear at 
8000 feet per hour. 

Viewed in the front cover photo are 
trimming and lining operations in deep 
cut below Friant Dam. Trimming ma- 
chine is 80 feet wide at the top, 36 feet 
wide at the bottom, M^/2 f ee t high, 
and weighs about 130 tons. It operates 
over rails laid on berms with a span of 
85 feet. 


The use of such pieces of technolog- 
ical equipment on America's construc- 
tion projects is no longer news. They 
are a more common sight today than 
the laborer with his pick and shovel. 

Since these pictures so clearly tell 
the story, there is little need to point 
out that these machines, nor any other 
technological equipment, do not make 
jobs for men. 


C ONVEYORS are being utilized 
on various types of construction 
projects, on highways, canals, 
dams, bridges and building projects. 

On the highways they are being used 
to carry dirt from the point of excava- 
tion to the final dumping ground, ef- 
fecting completion of the job without 
the use of trucks. This permits traffic to 
continue without interruption as the 
conveyors carry the dirt overhead 
across the highway. 
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A CHAOTIC HARVEST 


The 'divide and conquer' tactics now being employed by the upholders 
of the 'free' enterprise system will, if North Americans permit, lead this 
Continent into a debacle the like of which the world has never seen. 


S UBTERFUGE, lying and deliberate 
distortion of facts are common 
weapons of warfare and are effec- 
tive when directed at the enemy, to 
confuse him, throw down his guard and 
obtain complete control of his econ- 
omy, resources and population. Such 
weapons, even though they may tem- 
porarily deceive the entire army, are 
designed for the welfare of that army, 
from private to general. Victory re- 
moves the obstruction (the enemy) and 
the army remains intact as one body, 
cohesive in its purpose and objective. 

In this country and on this Continent 
similar tactics are at present employed 
and are directed, not at the military 
enemies we defeated two years ago, 
but at the entire population of North 
Americans who, up to two years ago, 
were heralded as a united people des- 
tined to defeat the enemies of North 
America. 

The subtle propaganda now being 
forced upon North Americans through 
the agencies of the press, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, advertising and the pul- 
pit is a purposely-designed campaign 
equal to that directed at our recent 
military enemies. This campaign is 
supported by 'law and order' compar- 
able to the Sedition Law at the turn of 
the 19th century. The ramifications of 
this deliberate subterfuge affect every 
phase of the North American's life in 
order to confuse him, throw down his 
guard and obtain complete control of 
his economy, resources and population. 
Thus, the status quo may be maintained 
and the beneficiaries of the Price Sys- 
tem on this Continent continue their 
Continental treason. 

CAMPAIGN FOR DISUNITY 

Under the guise of 'private' or 'free' 
enterprise, 'the American way,' 'un- 
American activities, ' and other catch 
phrases, the so-called political and busi- 
ness leaders are using every means at 
their disposal to bring about a com- 
plete disunity among North Americans. 


The tactics previously attributed to 
Nazi, Italian, French and Asiatic fas- 
cists, are now the tools of those same 
agencies who established a new high in 
advertising (paid for by their cost plus 
war contracts) denouncing the divide 
and conquer propaganda of our re- 
cent enemies. 

The same divide and conquer tac- 
tics are observed in the dissemina- 
tion of argumentative subjects posed 
as problems, so that North Americans 
can 'take sides' and argue over the 
merits of some unimportant social or 
economic 'problem' whose locale is in 
either Europe or Asia. The important 
problems in and of North America — 
problems affecting the everyday life of 
North Americans — are quietly or se- 
cretly discussed and determined by the 
political and business maintainers of 
the Price System, with the welfare of 
the population on the short end. 

These perpetrators of Continental 
treason will continue their conditioning 
process of molding the thinking pat- 
terns of North Americans to fit the dies 
and jigs of Price System manipulation 
until a chaotic debacle descends on 
this Continent the like of which the 
world has never seen. If, and when, 
such a nightmare of reality occurs, this 
high energy civilization will find itself 
floundering in a maze of primordial 
matter, looking for its leaders who will 
have long before and logically 'moved' 
to another and more lucrative part of 
the world. 

The responsibility of re-assembly 
and operation of the Continent will 
then automatically fall upon the un- 
publicized designers and operators of 
the functional part of the civilization 
that political and corporate stupidity 
toppled by the weight of their self ag- 
grandizement, the scientists, engineers 
and technologists. ' 

If a chaotic condition existed on this 
Continent, the production and distribu- 
tion sequences would be immediately 
thrown completely out of gear and dis- 
ease and death would begin their in- 


roads of population diminishment. Re- 
member, when the white man first ar- 
rived on this Continent, it supported 
less than three million Indians and that 
the 190 millions now supported by our 
present installed and operating tech- 
nology, would be reduced to the maxi- 
mum the Continent could support in 
a pre-technological age. 

The chaotic harvest of the seeds of 
corporate-political pollination can be 
eliminated. Not only can that chaos 
be prevented but a New America can 
be born. A new America, sired by the 
citizens of North America, which will 
stand and grow with its feet in the firm 
and solid foundation of science. This 
can be done now, orderly and consti- 
tutionally, and while you have your 
health. If you want it, you can have it 
now! If you wait — it will of necessity 
have to be installed. The only differ- 
ence is that there are more of us here 
now to enjoy it. Technocracy’s answer 
to divide and conquer during ihe war 
was- — and still is — to organize and op- 
erate. Your nearest Technocracy Sec- 
tion Headquarters will give the details. 
Investigate while there is still time! 

— W. W. Barden 

/ / / 


Declaring that he is a businessman 
rather than an economist, Perry Faulk- 
ner [chief of the Veterans Employment 
Service], said he would make no predic- 
tions as to whether the Nation will have 
a recession. 

"One thing is certain," Faulkner said, 
"should a recession develop, War II 
veterans probably would be the most 
adversely hit of any group in the work- 
ing population, and disabled veterans 
and .handicapped civilians will be the 
worst hit of all . . . 

"The reasons are obvious. The aver- 
age veteran is younger than his brother 
worker. He does not have as much job 
experience. His job adjustment, in 
many cases, is a temporary job adjust- 
ment." 

— Army Times, September 6, 1947 
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PRESERVE OUR INSTITUTIONS? 

Any Price System is a system of scarcity. Coincidental with scarcity 
are the institutions of poverty, disease, malnutrition, crime, graft, 
corruption and insecurity. Are these what we are striving to maintain? 


T HE ineptness of promising pros- 
perity under a Price System is be- 
coming all too apparent to North 
Americans. For many years, they have 
suffered the promises of a thousand 
varying political groups. Before each 
election, national, provincial or muni- 
cipal, come the would-be legislators 
with their cacophonous campaign 
speeches. Preceding each election, the 
prosperity seekers endeavor to select 
the one whose promises coincide most 
closely with their own wishful thinking. 
The result is always the same: Greater 
debts, taxation and unemployment; 
greater poverty, disease and malnutri- 
tion. 

Paramount among the promises are 
those to preserve democracy and 
democratic institutions, whatever is 
meant by that. In a general sense, we 
may interpret those promises as mean- 
ing: The preservation of things as they 
are and have existed for centuries; the 
preservation of the institutions under 
the present system, and the preserva- 
tion of the 'rights' of the people. 

Having harnessed billions of 'horses' 
to do our work for us, the North Ameri- 
can civilization is physically prepared 
to produce an abundance. It has never 
before been possible to produce 
abundance. No civilization has, there- 
fore, been confronted with the problem 
of distributing abundance. We can 
thus find no precedent to assist us in 
discovering a solution for today's 
quandaries. 

Any Price System is a system of 
scarcity. Under conditions where there 
are not sufficient goods and services 
to go around, some will, necessarily, 
have less than others. Coincident with 
scarcity also are the institutions of 
poverty, malnutrition, disease, crime, 
graft, corruption and insecurity. These 
will always be the end-products of any 
economy of scarcity. Before any of 
them can be eliminated, there must 
first be instituted an economy of 
abundance. 

The people of North America have 
never been given the opportunity to 
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vote for anything. They take one party 
out of power and place another in 
power, but there is no real question 
upon which they vote. Each time they 
vote for a political party, they vote 
for the preservation of our sacred 
and not-to-be-injured constitution and 
'democracy.' They do not vote upon 
how much industry shall produce, for 
we must preserve property rights. They 
do not vote to produce and distribute 
abundance, for that would destroy the 
Price System. They make no decisions 
regarding the installation of techno- 
logical devices. They make no decis- 
ions at all. They get not a solitary thing 
for their vote. They do not run the 
country. 

To promise to preserve the right to 
vote is to promise nothing. Yet so 
accustomed and conditioned to voting 
are the people that they exercise their 
right as a habit of generations. That 
pattern of behavior will remain until 
circumstances force people to demand 
their birthright, the right to live in ac- 
cordance with their physical environ- 
ment, to enjoy the standard of living 
which is commensurate with the natural 
resources, physical equipment and per- 
sonnel of their land mass. 

Scarcity grows ever more abundant 
and abundance grows ever more 
scarce. Debts continue to grow, along 
with unemployment and all those other 
great democratic institutions which are 
seldom mentioned — our institutions of 
poverty, of disease, of malnutrition 
and of crime. 

For years Technocrats have been 
pointing out these facts, and many 
others. They will continue to do so until 
North America is organized for abund- 
ance, or disorganized for chaos and 
destruction. 

Technocracy has repeatedly warned 
the people of this Continent of what 
will happen; it has indicated what can 
be done to prevent chaos; and it has 
offered the 'design for distributing 
abundance. It awaits only the demand 
of the people for the leadership of 
science — the demand for abundance. 


North Americans are already aware 
that abundance can be produced. A 
great many of them realize the futility 
of present leadership and have joined 
this great Organization which has a 
vast job to do. It requires all men and 
women from every walk of life. 

Technocracy spells orderly transition 
from scarcity to abundance, from toil 
to leisure, from insecurity to security, 
from madness to sanity. It spells de- 
struction, once and for all, of Price 
System institutionalism. 

For thousands of years, mankind has 
fought for these things. Now that they 
are possible, has our intelligence be- 
come too warped by tradition and an- 
cestor worship to recognize the facts 
of today's life? Has the great, long 
struggle for security been too much 
for us, so that madness will annihilate 
us? 

Technocracy knows we have the in- 
telligence and fortitude necessary. It 
knows that civilization must progress 
and not retrogress. It knows that this 
civilization will not indulge in mass 
starvation. 

The facts of our civilization dictate 
the technique of operation. Our indi- 
vidual opinions do not count in this 
technological mechanism. The transi- 
tion will be made by the first mass 
movement of history, the first ever 
made by man. This movement requires 
the direction of those who understand 
our science, who understand this Power 
Age. Technocracy knows what can be 
done, and it knows what cannot be in- 
dulged in. 

North Americans will be responsible 
for their destiny. Should this civiliza- 
tion disappear from the face of the 
earth, we alone are to blame. The 
knowledge is here. We have to search 
it out and then apply the information 
we find. 

The type of civilization we have in 
North America requires that our an- 
alysis be correct. There must be no 
mistakes, and the application of the 
knowledge we have is imperative. 

— From the Prairie Technocrat. 
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NEWS ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED FROM THE NATION'S PRESS 


You Can Say That Again! 


One should not too readily assume that all the credit for 
America's dizzy rise goes to the system. A happy con- 
juncture of natural resources, vast free trade area, native 
intelligence, fortunate relation of population and resources, 
and, until recently, isolation from covetous neighbors — all 
of these should share the credit. 


— From "Can Capitalism Be Salvaged," by Seymour E. Harris, in Survey 
Graphic, October, 1947. 


Food for Europe Keeps Prices Up 


Up Prices? This was clearly shown last week. The Cabinet 
turned down the Department of Agriculture's proposal that 


only 350 million bushels of grain be exported this crop year. 

for 


Instead it approved the State Department's request for 475 
million bushels. After the decision was announced, grain 
prices, which had begun to rise on reports of frost, started 
up sharply. 

By week's end, wheat had recovered three-fifths of the 
ground that it had lost the preceding fortnight. Some whole- 
sale food prices, which had started to drop in keeping with 
the drop on the exchanges also went up again. The rise con- 
tinued as trading opened this week. As long as the Govern- 
ment insisted on enormous food exports, despite the bad 
corn crop, traders were sure grain prices would remain high 
or go higher. 

— Time, October 6, 1947. 


Then What? 


Drying up in inventory buying and increasing dissipation 
of consumer savings will soon bring out the hard fact that 
current price levels and permanently higher volume are in- 
compatible, at present income levels. 

As radio, machine tool, cotton-goods, and luxury manu- 
facturers have found out, the time has just passed when 
increased costs can be passed on to the consumer without 
diminished volume. The alternative is a real effort to wring 
the water out of the price structure . . . 

— Modern Industry, September 15, 1947. 


Storm Clouds Gather on the Horizon 


The high cost of living problem looms larger day by day. 
Leaders of political parties are trying to shift the responsi- 
bilities for food prices that are the highest in history and 
promise to go higher. 

Officials of various government departments seek to con- 
vince the public that they are going to do something. The 
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cold, hard fact is, however, that to date nothing has been 
done and there is little likelihood that anything of an ef- 
fective nature will even be attempted . . . 

Meanwhile, there are lots of ominous signs on the horizon. 

A New York welfare organization reveals that thousands 
of New Yorkers are suffering from lack of food which they 
are unable to buy out of their meager incomes . . . 

The comptroller of the currency reveals that Americans 
are going into debt at an alarming rate, and that in 1946 
fully one-third of American families borrowed or sacrificed 
their savings in order to live. 

The Treasury discloses that many persons who tightened 
their belts in order to buy bonds during the war are cash- 
ing them in. 

Life insurance companies declare that insurance policies 
are being cashed in or permitted to lapse at an unprece- 
dented rate. 

— Charles M. Kelley, in Labor, October 4, 1947. 


Nobody's Happy These Days 


Profits for the average company today are at, or close 
to, an all-time peak. 

Yet, these days, despite the flow of black ink, few alert 
managers wear complacent expressions. Few fail to see 
the hidden threat to profits that lurks behind the sharp rise 
in break-even point — the sales volume that marks the divid- 
ing line between profit and loss. 

Westinghouse, for example, doing more than $600 million 
a year, reports that its break-even volume is double 1941 


and that a 25% cut in volume will erase all profits. 


Bald facts are that current high earnings are largely owing 
to and depend on record sales volume at attractive price 
levels. Profits are high, because production or prices are 
high, or both — not because cost ratios are lower. Let prices 
drop off or market ease, and profits can melt away like snow 
in a blast furnace. 

— Modern Industry, September 15, 1947. 


They'll Do It Every Time 


When decartelization smashed the I. G. Farben octopus 
into 51 concerns, the US Control Commission's Richardson 
Bronson announced that Germans could now proceed to pur- 
chase the individual plants, says a report in the Free German 
Trade Unions' daily Tribune. But "There are only two groups 
of buyers left in Germany today," comments the paper. 
"One has a clean vest but no money; the other has plenty 
of money but is made up of badly compromised Nazis. So 
the question is: who will acquire these million-dollar concerns. 
Nazis with fat bankrolls, or US front-men who are already 
buying up sheafs of German stocks for US trusts?" 

— New Republic, October 6, 1947. 
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Confession of a Lawyer 

Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.) is a lawyer 
himself, but at an American Bar Association meeting a few 
days ago, he told lawyers that they are 'falling down on 
their real job. 

"Within the past 40 years," O'Mahoney said, "the sci- 
entist and the engineer have given us a wholly new world, 
but the lawyer has lagged behind. 

"Lawyers fill our state and national legislative assemblies, 
but they have not devised the rule whereby the modern 
economic machine may be geared to serve the welfare of 
man." 

— Labor, October 4, 1947. 

Must We Feed Europe First? 

With farm income running at record levels, Agriculture 
Department spokesman Carl C. Farrington sat one day 
last week before the combined Senate and House Agri- 
cultural Committees and sounded a warning: "Should another 
depression develop, agriculture will face the same desper- 
ate situation which it faced in the early '30s except that our 
increased efficiency in production might result in still larger 
agricultural surpluses, there is no point in kidding ourselves 
about it." 

Farrington's solution: "sustained abundance." He urged 
that Congress build a floor under consumption "based on 
what the people want and need to eat." 

Before the committees, which were considering a master 
plan for farm relief starting in 1949, the Department of 
Agriculture outlined its recommendations: Boost consump- 
tion by (I) expanding the government-supported school-lunch 
program, (2) improving nutrition and lowering food produc- 
tion and distribution expenses, (3) giving low-income families 
an adequate diet through food stamps redeemable in stores, 
and (4) distributing surplus food to welfare agencies . . . 

— Newsweek, October 20, 1947. 

Yes, We Must Feed Our 'Friends 1 

The spokesman before Congress of the most powerful 
national farm organization cast its weight today against the 
major social plank in the Administration's proposed new long- 
time agricultural program. 

Edward A. O’Neil, president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, told a Senate agriculture subcommittee that 
the federation was profoundly opposed to "any fixed policy 
of feeding surplus food to low income groups," except per- 
haps in some time of "desperation." 

He thus served notice of strong opposition to the recom- 
mendation of Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
that it be made a national policy to seek to lay an irreducible 
floor under consumption, if need be, by subsidized allotments 
of food to the very poor. 

He [Mr. O'Neil] pledged support to the Marshall plan for 
European aid, which has become inseparably linked to all 
plans for future farm production, and likewise to the current 
food-saving campaign. 

Mr. O'Neil told the subcommittee: 


". . . I he tarmers will do their full part, not only to pro- 
duce to the maximum of their ability the necessary supplies 
of scarce food commodities, but also conserve feed supplies 
in every practicable manner through adjustments in their 
feeding practices and the application of scientific methods. 

"Food is a major factor in the economic and political 
crisis which exists abroad. Food can play a major role in 
meeting this crisis and preventing economic chaos and the 
spread of communism. 

"The distribution of food abroad should be supervised, 
however, in a manner to see that it goes to those peoples in 
foreign countries who are willing to help themselves in the 
rehabilitation of their economic systems so as to be free from 
military and political control of foreign governments. 

"I believe the Marshall plan offers the best solution to this 
critical situation. Let us help our friends who help them- 
selves." 

Mr. O'Neil agreed under questioning that, assuming its 
implementation, the Marshall plan would so maintain prices 
during its functioning as to leave largely unused the price 
support mechanisms being planned for the longer pull. 

— The New York Times, October 10, 1947 

A Threat to the AMA 

Doctors who disagree with the American Medical Ass’n. 
to the point of having organized a competitive body will 
hold their second annual convention here [Los Angeles] Thurs- 
day through Saturday. 

Dr. Hans Zimmerman of Honolulu, executive secretary 
of the National Medical Society, said "serious and detailed 
charges" against the long established AMA will be brought 
by the husky four-year-old NMS. 

... Dr. Zimmerman specifically charged the AMA has 
"consistently and increasingly failed either adequately to 
maintain or improve the public health of the nation." . . . 
the convention will present documentary proof that the 
older medical group has refused to investigate and has 
prevented inquiry into the merits of "at least three successful 
methods of treating cancer without recourse to X-rays, ra- 
dium or surgery." 

The society . . . admits to membership licensed practition- 
ers of all the healing arts, such as osteopathy, naturopathy, 
and chiropractic, in addition to the "regular allopathic doc- 
tors" who belong to the AMA. 

— Los Angeles Dally News, October 13, 1947. 

Technology, Not Laws, Did It 

One of the most heavily traveled roads in Southern Cal- 
ifornia is Highway 99, between Colton and Ontario. On 
March 3, 1947, the new freeway between these two cities 
was first opened to traffic and the first traffic figures ex- 
tending from that date to May 28, 1947, have just been 
released by the State Highway Department. These figures 
conclusively demonstrate the effectiveness of the freeway 
type of highway in reducing accidents, for accidents on 
this highway have been cut to exactly half their former 
frequency despite the fact that traffic is heavier this year 
than last. 

— Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review, September, 1947. 
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More Canadians 

Canada's population reached a new peak of 12,582,000 
on June I, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported last 
week. This was an increase of 275,000 since June I, 1946, 
the largest numerical gain of any year since confederation 
(1867). 

— Newsweek, October 13, 1947. 

La Mode Parisienne, Phooey! 

. . . Los Angeles fashion leaders say they’re going to 
stop, here and now, the gravitational droop of hemlines. 
About 14 inches from terra firma is prescribed as the mini- 
mum safe local limit. The Paris designers, with their decree 
of nightgown-length hemlines, be damned. Los Angeles has 
too many female traffic-dodgers, too many feminine garden- 
spaders. 

California women must have, it is stated, "functionalism” 
in skirts. And you can't function beating it across a Wilshire 
Blvd. intersection to escape a hot-rod driver if you're hobbled 
nearly to your ankles in the latest continental mode . . . 

— From an Editorial, Los Angeles Daily News, October 16, 1947. 

Talk, Talk, Talk Along the Highway 

Automobile telephone service for motorists traveling any- 
where along United States Route I between Boston and 
Washington will start today. The last unit in a 450-mile 
chain of radio-telephone stations between the two cities has 
been completed, the American Telephone Company an- 
nounced yesterday, and automobiles on or near the highway 
can be connected with all the switchboards in the nation's 
telephone network . . . 

The Boston-Washington highway telephone system is the 
third such service to be established in the United States in 
what is expected to become, it was announced, "a nation- 
wide network serving the major highways of America." 

The first system was established last Jan. 13 along U. S. 
Highway 66 between St. Louis and Chicago. The second 
was opened on Aug. 21 to provide service along U. S. High- 
way 9 between Albany and New York City. 

— The New York Times, September 25, 1947. 

Something New in the Theater 

A completely new method of stage-lighting control that, 
like Aladdin's lamp, transfers the wish into action with the 
brush of a finger, nas just been successfully demonstrated at 
the Yale University drama school. 

It is the first electronic theater-lighting control system, 
and it promises ultimately to give the stage much of the 
scope and fluidity now available only in producing for the 
screen. Through the new system, developed by George C. 
Izenour, a Fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation working at 
Yale,. It is possible simultaneously to change the intensity of 
all stage lights with perfect smoothness . . . 

On cue, the electrician simply pushes a button that sets 
the master fader going at any desired speed and so changes 
the intensity of the lights to that called for by the second set 


of pre-sets. The feature provides the unit with a sense oi 
anticipation as well as a memory. 

Theater "sets" are sometimes made without scenery by 
using lights to throw pictures onto translucent screens on 
stage. Controlled electronically, these sets may now be 
faded or dissolved with a smoothness that has heretofore 
been seen only in movies. 

— Science Illustrated, September, 1947. 

Crime Can’t Be Cured That Way 

There are no uniform and rigidly enforced standards that 
most county jails must live up to. Each county is responsible 
for its own jail, which is usually a vile-smelling, dimly lit 
room into which prostitutes, drunks, dope addicts, idiots, and 
children are herded together. 

Recently, 3127 county jails across the country were in- 
spected. Only 500 were found fit for housing prisoners. 

One reason for the shameful condition of our county jails 
is that they are being misused. They have become the dump- 
ing ground for all the physical and mental wrecks of our social 
system. 

They are full of people who should never be in jail. In 
parts of Michigan, for example, violently insane cases are 
shoved behind jail bars until a proper place is found for 
them. In other states, venereal disease sufferers who won't 
attend clinic for treatment are forced behind bars along 
with cripples, epileptics, alcoholics, and penniless old men 
and women who have nowhere else to go . . . 

— From "The Tragic Inside Story of Our County Jails," by Sidney Katz, 

Magazine Digest, November, 1947. 

Payrolls Are Shrinking 

Efforts of workers to keep wages in line with living costs 
are no more successful than the dog which chases its tail — it 
never quite catches up. 

This fact is emphasized in a report by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, supported by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and similar business organizations. 
Because of its origin, the board cannot be suspected of par- 
tiality toward workers. 

The board says that, during July, hourly earnings in 25 
manufacturing industries rose to a new peak, to an average 
of $ 1 .35. But, it hastens to add, "real” weekly earnings actu- 
ally declined. So did hours, employment, total man hours and 
pay roll payments. 

In other words, while hour wages increased slightly, the 
worker found himself worse off, because "real" wages — the 
purchasing power of earnings — suffered a decline. 

While there has been a swelling chorus of demands for 
increased production, recommended by some economists as 
the only way to head off inflation, it is significant that the 
industries surveyed by the board actually curtailed opera- 
tions during July. 

For example, working hours were reduced 0.6 of an hour 
from June. Employment dropped 1.9 per cent and was 3 per 
cent below March. Man hours worked were 3.3 per cent less 
than in June — and this was not the result of strikes, but to 
reduction of scheduled working time. 

Naturally, less hours worked meant smaller payrolls, which 
were off 3.1 per cent and were 8.7 per cent below the 
November, 1943, peak. 

—Labor, October 4, 1947 
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Don't We Know It! 

What the average American family is up against is il- 
lustrated by these figures compiled by the "Wall Street 
Journal." 

This year, it says, grocery bills will take a $35 billion bite 
out of the nation’s pocketbook. Soaring food prices will 
push retail expenditures for edibles some $6 billions above 
the $29.1 spent in 1946. 

In the 1936-39 period the food bill was only $13.8 billions, 
while at the bottom of the depression, when belts were tight, 
the nation ate for about $1 I yearly. 

In the inflation following World War I food cost the 
country $17.4 billion, just about half of what will be spent 
on eating this year. 

— Labor, October 4, 1947. 

The Bishop Recognizes the Play 

Cried New York's Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam [at the 
Seventh Ecumenical Methodist Conference attended by 
over 500 delegates from 16 independent Methodist groups 
on five continents]: "It is easier to summon us to a holy 
war against Russia than to solve the problems involved in 
establishing economic justice and world order ... An ideol- 
ogy cannot be suffocated by poison gas nor demolished by 
atom bombs. Ideas are conquered by better ideas whose 
truth has been revealed in practices that enrich person- 
ality . . . 

"We are in danger of losing the good will of the people 
of Europe by our failure to make it clear that it is the free 
state we stand for as against the police state. We have 
nearly convinced them that our bread is not for the starving 
but for the hungry who will accept our economic way of 
life." 

— Time, October 6, 1947. 

Situation Analogous 

Speaking before the Communist-infiltrated Progressive 
Citizens of America in New Haven, he [Henry A. Wallace] 
said he was alarmed, but not about the Comintern. What 
frightened him was the unmistakable trend he thought he 
saw toward Fascism in the United States. 

The cause, Wallace declared, was fear and hatred. The 
fear and hatred of the United States Government toward 
Russia, which the Russians reciprocated, had poisoned the 
nation’s being and were threatening its "most sacred free- 
doms." Already, Wallace asserted, "millions of people are 
afraid to speak their minds even in private . . . The whole 
atmosphere is dangerously like that of Germany in 1932." 

— Newsweek, October 20, 1947. 

That's What We've Been Telling Them 

There is an increasing trend among the larger foundries 
here [Los Angeles] towards lowering production costs and 
improving quality through mechanization. Keen competition 
among the foundries has brought this about. This is parti- 
cularly true the last few months with foundries having to 
beat more competitive prices than usual. The better shops 


have been getting the business while the marginal ones are 
having a hard time making both ends meet. 

The mechanization trend is mainly due to the fact that 
foundry work is to a large degree a materials handling in- 
dustry. A foundry must handle about 200 tons of materials 
in order to ship a ton of castings. Under th^se circumstances, 
and with the high labor rate prevailing today, mechanization 
seems to be the only hope for revival, as one foundry expert 
pointed out. Unless foundrymen become increasingly aware 
of economical foundry handling procedures, and get rid of 
the wheelbarrow and scoop shovel in favor of mechanical 
equipment, they cannot survive, according to some of the 
more successful operators. 

— The Iron Age, October 2, 1947. 

The Machines Have It 

They (the new crop of machine tools) have anticipated the 
rise in direct labor costs, the shifts in labor supply, the in- 
creases in the cost of raw materials. They are designed 
specifically to meet the challenge of today by offering fea- 
tures capable of still greater cost reduction — through auto- 
maticity, increased productivity, simplicity of operation. Thus 
they not only reduce the effort of the operator; they reduce 
also the number of machine tenders and thereby increase the 
productivity of the higher paid worker . . . 

— From "Trends Emphasized at Machine Tool Show," Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, October, 1947. 

Rest Easy, Utilities 

For any who feared that commercial atomic energy would 
spring into being so abruptly as to demoralize the nation's 
industrial pattern, David E. Lilienthal had a few words of 
reassurance. 

The chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission told the Economic Club of Detroit this week that 
he saw small chance that atomic power would "make its 
appearance like a colossus . . . displacing at once the power 
industries which now serve us." 

"It will almost certainly follow the course of supple- 
menting rather than supplanting existing sources of energy 
supply," predicted Lilienthal. "There will be ample time to 
make adjustments." 

— Newsweek, October 13, 1947. 

Continental Design Needed 

Orie-fourth of the nation’s entire crop land is threatened 
with irreparable damage by I960 if the present rate of 
erosion continues, soil conservation officials said today . . . 

Erosion now is making its most vicious attack on the rich 
middle belt of the country. The Midwest long has been 
considered a "permanently" rich bread basket, but intensive 
cultivation of war-important crops in the last few years has 
exposed millions of acres of precious top soil to wind and 
rain, officials said. 

The 50 per cent of available crop land now suffering from 
"critical" or "serious" erosion totals 225,000,000 acres. 
Another 210,000.000 acres is undergoing a "slow" eating- 
away. The rest of the nation's farmland resources, or only 
about 75,000,000 acres, does not need conservation help 
now and may never need it. 

— Los Angeles Daily News, September 3, 1947. 
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AS THE TWIG IS BENT 


We laugh at tribal customs and superstitions of primitive peoples; yet we cling to our 
simple faith in a form of society rendered obsolete by science. We find it difficult to 
accept social change and adjust ourselves to it; but change we must if we are to survive. 


A N OLD PROVERB reminds us that 
"As the twig is bent, so is the 
# % tree inclined." In the so-called 

good old days, this proverb was in- 
voked quite frequently in pointing out 
the necessity for the very strict up- 
bringing of children. The upbringing, 
for the most part, was and still is a 
process of conditioning — of inculcat- 
ing into receptive minds all the beliefs 
and superstitions; the concepts and 
prejudices; the philosophies and ideas 
of the past. As a result, our minds, 
filled with concepts taught by educa- 
tional and religious institutions for ages 
past and carried over Into this scienti- 
fic age, are quite unable to grasp the 
significance of today's events. 

We are inclined, more or less, to 
accept depressions and wars and the 
other tribulations which beset us, as a 
normal state of affairs; as punishment, 
perhaps, for our sins, instead of recog- 
nizing them for what they are — the 
natural results of our attempts to con- 
tinue in operation a social system which 
can only be operated under the con- 
ditions of scarcity that prevailed yes- 
terday. 


EARLY CONDITIONING 


At an early age we are taught rever- 
ence for established institutions, re- 
gardless of their worth under present 
conditions. This is particularly true in 
the field of economics, and no attempt 
is made to question the validity of our 
present social system. Few teachers 
dare suggest that perhaps there may 
be a better form of human society 
than the very rickety structure we use 
today. Still fewer dare to suggest that 
their students investigate new ideas 
along this line or make it possible for 
them to do so. For the most part, 
we are taught implicit faith in the 
status quo and everything is done to 
discourage us from taking the bit in 
our teeth and starting off along new 
paths of investigation, particularly in 
matters pertaining to our social econ- 
omy. 


In the age of potential abundance, 
produced by automatic processes, we 
are still taught that we must compete 
for everything we want, that to get it 
by peaceful or co-operative means will 
make us soft and lazy. This, in essence, 
is the basis of our ancient belief that 
competition is the life of business. We 
clamor for peace yet we are told that 
we must fight for a living. We con- 
tinue in the belief that one must earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow 
while, at the same time, our technol- 
ogists are installing push buttons to 
eliminate the sweat. Preachers still 
tell us that hard work is good for the 
soul and builds character, yet work 
formerly requiring strong men with 
plenty of muscle can now be done by 
young girls operating machines. 

So it is with many of our other con- 
cepts and beliefs. They are hangovers 
from the pre-scientific age when hu- 
man beings, in their abysmal ignorance, 
explained everything they did not un- 
derstand in terms of the supernatural. 
And, as they knew virtually nothing of 
the natural physical laws which govern 
the operation of the universe, this in- 
cluded almost everything. Their folk- 
lore has been handed down to us, and 
in our institutions of learning much 
that science has long since rebuked is 
still taught as fact. 

Is it any wonder, then, that most 
Americans have a firm and abiding 
conviction that the Price System, as 
we know it, regardless of its inequities, 
its uncertainties, its insecurity, its 
booms and depressions and its con- 
stantly recurring wars, is still the best 
of all possible systems? We are taught 
this nonsense from earliest childhood 
so it is not surprising that we grow up 
believing it. 

There are so many ways in which 
the twig is bent that it is difficult to 
know just which ones to take first, so 
let’s just take them at random since 
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they all play their part in deciding 
which way the tree shall incline. From 
earliest childhood most of us are taught 
that money is all-important in our 
scheme of things. "Money makes Ihe 
mare go," says another old proverb. 
"A penny saved is a penny earned," 
says yet another. And so we are taught 
to save our pennies when we are 
children and to put our money in the 
bank. This has been fine for the bank- 
ers who will pay you about I % on your 
savings while they loan your money to 
as many as twenty different persons, 
collecting 6% from each. 

But that is beside the point. What 
is important is that this early concept 
of the value and importance of money 
is now blinding us to the necessity of 
eliminating money as a means of dis- 
tributing goods, in favor of a more 
functional method now that we are 
faced with the problem of distributing 
abundance. With this early condition- 
ing dominating our thoughts, we can- 
not visualize a society operating with- 
out money. 

Yet in the presence of abundance, 
money is of no use since its validity 
is predicated upon the maintenance 
of value which, in turn, is dependent 
upon the preservation of scarcity. We 
are now on the threshold of abundance 
and very soon we shall have to rout 
from our minds that concept of the 
necessity of money planted there when 
we were children. But it will be a tough 
job getting the tree, trained to grow 
in one direction, to suddenly turn a dif- 
ferent way. 


BLIND ACCEPTANCE 

We look upon crime as wicked, but 


the screen, press and radio glamorize 
it. We put it on a moral basis and 
try to reform the criminal by punishing 
him. We try to change his heart, when 
all we need to do, in most cases, is 
to change the environment in which he 
lives. We do not mean merely to give 
him a good home, nice clothes and a 
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steady job at good wages thus enabling 
him to get the material things of life 
he needs. There is more to it than 
that. Many people are wealthy, yet 
are just as criminal as John Dillinger 
ever was. 

To eliminate crime it must be made 
not only unnecessary but virtually im- 
possible. In a Price System this cannot 
be done because our medium of ex- 
change, money, is negotiable and trans- 
ferable. Hence there is always stand- 
ing reward for successful crime. But 
when we change to a social system in 
which a medium of distribution is used 
which is not transferable, and which 
is not valid in the hands of anyone but 
the individual to whom it is issued, 
then 95% of crime becomes impos- 
sible to commit. Added to that is the 
fact that in a society of abundance, in 
which everyone can have more than 
he can conveniently use, crime also 
becomes unnecessary as a means of 
livelihood. 


Can you understand this? Probably 
not because you have always been 
taught that crime is wicked. "Only 
wicked people would steal." You 
haven’t been told that hungry people 
also steal. So we go right on thinking 
that to combat crime we must have 
larger police forces and more jails. 
Change of environment? Nonsense! 
"Crime is a matter of morals." But our 
children continue to play 'cops and 
robbers.' 

"The poor ye have always with ye." 
It says so in the Bible so it must be 
true. We have been conditioned to 
believe it, without stopping to think 
that perhaps, as the song says, "It Ain’t 
Necessarily So." From the standpoint 
of the world in general, the statement 
is still undoubtedly true because there 
are many areas on this earth which 
are so deficient in natural resources 
and productive capacity that people 
inhabiting these areas cannot enjoy 
more than a bare subsistence living. 


But for the North American Con- 
tinent, the statement is manifestly 
absurd. We have the natural resources 
and the installed equipment capable 
of providing a standard of living many 
times higher than the present average. 
Except that we persist in maintaining 
a social system which, in the face of 
that potential abundance, is obsolete, 
poverty could be eliminated from this 
Continent. 

But no! "The poor ye have always 
with ye," and that's that! So we sit 
back and relax. Nothing can be done 
about the unfortunate situation. We’ll 
just have to make the best of it and 
give to charity. Thus we shall reap 
our just reward in the hereafter — it 
says so in the Book. 

And depressions, of course, aggra- 
vate the situation. We are facing 
another right now but we have always 
been told that depressions are normal 
and must be expected. Economists, 
whom we have been taught to revere, 
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mutter something in their beards about 
'business cycles' and we accept it as 
gospel. We have been conditioned 
to accept the statements made by 
these 'master minds' and so we pre- 
pare to make the best of a bad situ- 
ation, but as far as changing over to 
a social system in which depressions 
could not occur — nothing doing! Yet 
it would be so simple, in an economy 
in which production is at all times 
geared to consumption and in which 
no monetary system operates as an 
interference control, to eliminate de- 
pressions altogether. Why not? 

In our childhood we play with toy 
soldiers, toy guns, toy tanks and other 
toy implements of war. Our history 
books tell us of the great deeds of 
warriors. War has always seemed gla- 
morous, except for those whose bodies 
have long since mouldered to dust on a 
thousand battlefields all over the world. 
Acceptance of war as a part of life 
— a necessary evil — and the glamor- 
izing of it have been most effective 
from the standpoint of business. We 
have come to expect a good war every 
20 years or so and it has been possible 
to sell us on the idea on one pretext 
or another, usually 'freedom.' 

Business has always reaped a golden 
harvest through the sale of the ma- 
chines and munitions of war and so 
long as these can be sold at a good 
profit, wars will be drummed up on 
one excuse or another. The twigs have 
been bent toward the acceptance of 
war, so why not cash in when the op- 
portunity presents itself? War may be 
hell, but it is also good business; and 
so long as this Price System remains 
as our method of social operation, war 
will be an accepted and necessary part 
of it. But, with the advent of a func- 
tional society in which business as a 
means of operation gives way to a 
technological control, the danger of 
war will be reduced to a minimum. 


And so we see that our whole at- 
titude toward life in general is the 
result of our early training and con- 
ditioning. We want a fine home, a 
Cadillac, fur coats and servants be- 
cause these are the marks of wealth 
and we have been taught to revere 
wealth, regardless of how it was ob- 
tained, and to emulate the financially 
successful. However, most of us go 
through life without making any real 
attempt to better our lot because we 
have been taught to be humbly grate- 




ful for what we have. "Be thankful for 
small mercies," we are cautioned, and, 
for the most part, we are. 

Unquestioned obedience is part of 
the training of most children and, as 
a result, very few adults are capable 
of taking independent action on their 
own account or even doing their own 
thinking. Tennyson hit the nail on the 
head when he wrote his famous words, 
"Theirs not to reason why; theirs but 
to do or die." That is exactly the way 
most of us go through life — doing 
what we are told to; thinking what we 
are told to think; saying what we are 
told to say and believing what we are 
told to believe. Even the nursery 
rhymes and fairy tales of our infancy 
help to plant in our little minds the 
concepts of our Price System. Is it 
any wonder that most of us grow up 
with tightly closed minds, incapable 
of accepting any ideas we have not 
been conditioned to accept from child- 
hood? 


We laugh at ancient tribal customs 
and superstitions of primitive peoples. 
We regard with amazement the con- 
tinuing belief of millions of Japanese 
in Shintoism. Yet we, ourselves, cling 
to our simple faith in a form of society 
long since rendered obsolete by sci- 
ence. Our Price System is near its 
end and must soon be replaced by 
a form of society designed to meet 
the requirements of a scientific age. 
Yet our conditioning is such that we 
find it difficult to adjust to the coming 
change, much as a tree, having grown 
a certain way, finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to alter the course of its 
growth. "As the twig is bent, so is the 
tree inclined." 


This applies so well to our human 
twigs that they find it difficult to ac- 
cept the fact of social change and 
make the necessary adjustments. Yet 
change we must, if we are to survive. 
A new design of social operation must 
be examined, understood and then put 
into operation .if we are to save our- 
selves from the disastrous effects of 
social chaos. That design is ready for 
your examination. It is the design de- 
manded by the technological condi- 
tions under which we now live and was 
prepared years ago by the social en- 
gineers of Technocracy Inc. when the 
need for it became apparent. We urge 
you to begin your investigation now! 
Tomorrow may be too late. 

— Leslie Bounds 
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the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant's full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
apoear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capa- 
city other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason. to believe 
that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

ERWIN L. WINTER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th day of September, 1947. 

(SEAL) ALFRED GRYDE 

Notary Public. 


(My commission expires February 18, 1950.) 
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News of the Orsanization 


Technocracy 

P UBLIC attention was again focused 
on Technocracy's Gray Fleet as 
it rolled along California high- 
ways during the past two months. The 
first big event was centered in Santa 
Cruz over the Labor Day week-end, 
when the Santa Cruz Section (12236-1) 
celebrated its Charter Day by playing 


on Parade 

host to Technocrats from all over the 
state. 

Units of the Gray Fleet of R. D. 
I 1833-1 1834, Los Angeles, including 
the Big Eye (800 million beamed can- 
dlepower searchlight mounted on a 
Technocracy Gray truck) and the MOU 
(Mobile Organization Unit) left this 


area on August 30. Upon arrival at 
Santa Cruz in the late afternoon, the 
Big Eye and the MOU were parked in 
front of the Courthouse. Crowds, at- 
tracted by the long finger of light 
poking into the night, kept a crew of 
members busy answering questions and 
filling requests for literature. 

On Sunday, August 3 I , the Fleet, in- 
cluding all Gray Cars from the local 
Section, the Bay Area and other points 
in California as well as the Los Angeles 
Fleet, assembled at the Section Head- 



**« ■- • : . i~ A LA 
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quarters on Soquel Avenue, formed a 
line and paraded through the streets 
of the city. MSU's (Mobile Sound 
Units) and the MOU announced the 
lecture which was to be delivered at 
the Moose Auditorium that evening 
by Authorized Speaker Monty Easton. 

Led by a unit of Technocracy's Mo- 
torcycle Corps, the parade proceeded 
to Boulder Creek and returned to Big 
Trees Park for a barbecued ham picnic 
dinner served by the members of the 
Santa Cruz Section. After the picnic 
the Fleet assembled and paraded back 
to SHQ (Section Hedquarters) to 
make final preparations before the 
lecture at 8 p. m. 

On Labor Day, September I, the 
Fleet again assembled at SHQ for a 


Top: Led by police escort, the Gray Fleet, 
headed by the MOU and the Big Eye, 
paraded through Pacific Grove (left) and 
Salinas (right) as part of its Labor Day 
symbolization activity. 

Right: The Fleet moves along U. S. High- 
way 101 on its way to Santa Cruz. 

Techphotos by Easton. 

Opposite page: Gray Fleet symbolization 
at Colton, California, October 5. 

— Techphoto by Chasse. 


parade through Watsonville, Castro- 
ville and Monterey, from which place 
it was escorted by City Motorcycle 
Police to Pacific Grove and return. 
After lunch, the Fleet re-formed for 
a parade to Salinas, through which city 
it was also escorted by City Motor- 
cycle Police. Following the parade in 
Salinas, the Fleet disbanded and each 


car began its trek homeward. All 
members who participated reported a 
fine trip and a job of symbolization 
long to be remembered both by the 
participants and by the onlookers. 

A Salute to Section I, R. D. 12236! 

Next big event took place in Santa 
Barbara on Sunday, September 28, 
when Units of the Gray Fleet con- 
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verged on that city to publicize the 
lecture of Authorized Speaker Ailsa 
Deal on that evening. The Fleet para- 
ded from Ventura to Santa Barbara 
where the City Motorcycle Police es- 
corted it around the city. Bumper 
strips advertised the lecture. Members 
of the Santa Barbara Section (I 1 935- 1) 
prepared luncheon for the visiting 
Technocrats. 

The lecture, held in the Civic Recre- 
ation Center, was well attended. 

Salute, Santa Barbara! 

October 5, the scene of symboliza- 
tion shifted to the Colton-San Bernar- 
dino area. Residents of the surround- 
ing cities were made Technocracy-con- 
scious by the line of Gray cars which 
paraded their streets. A picnic lunch 
in the city park and the lecture by 
Authorized Speaker Hubert Huntzinger 
in IOOF hall in San Bernardino in the 
evening were the highlights of the day's 
activities. 

To Section I, R. D. 11734 (Colton) 
goes a well-earned Salute! 

Speaker-Organizer Monty Easton re- 
ports many interesting meetings as a 
result of the MOU Tour (Los Angeles 
No. I), which covered Twenty-nine 
Palms, Trona, Ridgecrest, Barstow and 
Victorville. 

Accompanying Speaker Easton on this 
initial MOU Tour were Tom Byrd and 
Tommy Easton, both of 11833-2, Los 
Angeles, and Ben Fitzpatrick, I 1634-1, 
Twenty-nine Palms. 

Most interesting accounts contained 
in the report were of meetings held in 
the huge MOU itself. The function of 
this unit as a 'traveling lecture hall' was 
well demonstrated. Equipped with ade- 
quate sound and a cooling system, it 
afforded greater listening comfort to 
the audience than many auditoriums. 

Wherever the unit was parked, crowds 
gathered to inspect its equipment and 
to ask questions regarding the Organ- 
ization and its objectives. 

The TECHNOCRAT salutes the tour 
party for this first adventure in organ- 
izing via this new method! 


Top: Gray Fleet parking for registration 
at Santa Barbara Section, September 28. 
Center: MSU's (Mobile Sound Units) line 
up for parade through city of Santa Bar- 
bara. Right: Parked across the street from 
Santa Barbara's Civic Recreation Center, 
the Gray Fleet forms for parade. 

— Techphotos by Chasse. 
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Research in Agriculture 

Excerpts from a report presented before the House Committee on 
Agriculture and the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
by W. V. Lambert, Agricultural Research Administrator of the USDA. 


W E HAVE enough knowledge 
about nature and the eco- 
nomic processes of our so- 
ciety to indicate the necessity of a 
policy of organized, sustained and re- 
alistic abundance. 

As of today we have enough knowl- 
edge to make such a policy feasible 
from a practical standpoint. But our 
society is dynamic. If we are to keep 
pace with other segments of the eco- 
nomy and at the same time put such 
a policy of abundance into effect, we 
must constantly add to our sum of sci- 
entific knowledge and translate it into 
workable technology. 

Science is not and must not be static. 
It is dynamic, always searching the un- 
known and reviewing accepted truth 
for new meanings. But because science 
is itself dynamic and restless, it is 
adapted to serve as partner with a 
dynamic standard of human action. It 
is adapted to a policy of organized, 
sustained and realistic abundance be- 
cause such a policy is dynamic; it is a 
moving target; and not only is it a 
moving target but one which moves 
progressively toward a basic human 
ideal, a fuller and freer life. 

Through science, we have learned to 
produce abundantly, but we must con- 
tinue vigorously research that will re- 
duce production costs so that more 
people may enjoy the fruits of produc- 
tion, but we need to learn more and 
we need to apply our knowledge to a 
greater extent because on many farms 
we are still producing at the expense 
of our basic resources. 

Through science, we have learned 
something of how to organize our 
abundance so as to make it realistic, 
but we need to learn a great deal 
more if we are to solve the complex 
problems of distribution, keep our pro- 
duction and distribution geared to- 
gether, and provide for widespread 
enjoyment of better living wh»ch is the 
real meaning of abundance. A big 
supply of commodities is not realistic 


abundance unless it is useful to the 
people generally . . . 

Broadly speaking, improvements in 
our processes of distributing agricul- 
tural products have not kept pace 
with our ability to produce. If we 
are to benefit fully from the advances 
now possible in production and the 
advances foreseeable we must increase 
our knowledge of how to distribute 
production more efficiently . . . 

Once in a while someone states or 
implies that we do not need more 
production research because it would 
only add to our danger of surplus pro- 
duction . . . Such an attitude reflects 
a failure to recognize one of the most 
important results of greater efficiency 
in production. The result is lower cost 
per unit . . . 

The present status of agriculture is 
testimony to the progress we have 
made in cutting costs. An hour of 
work now, compared with 1920, results 
in about a third more milk, a half more 
corn, and more than twice as much 
wheat. Here are three measures of how 
much farmers cut costs per unit of 
production between the early 1920's 
and the early 1940's: (I) Costs were 
enough lower in the early forties to 
save almost three billion dollars an- 
nually; (2) without the saving in costs, 
farm prices would have had to be 14 
percent higher than they actually were 
to give farm operators the net income 
they had in 1942-44; (3) or without the 
saving in costs, the gross income of 
1942-44 would have provided 26 per- 
cent less net income. 

Between the early twenties and the 
early forties, farmers increased produc- 
tion per acre of cropland 23 percent, 
production per animal unit of breeding 
livestock 30 percent, and output per 
worker 64 percent . . . 

The great bulk of research carried 
on in the Department of Agriculture 
is directed to specific objectives. We 
should continue these activities, but 
we must not restrict ourselves to them. 


Applied research is like the superstruc- 
ture of a building, and it must have a 
solid foundation. That foundation is 
basic or fundamental research. A well- 
balanced research organization must 
have workers who are free to explore 
the unknown — to learn the funda- 
mental characteristics of living things 
and the inanimate things of nature, to 
learn the natural laws which govern 
each. The great achievement of hybrid 
corn rests on the scientific curiosity of 
men who had no thought of increasing 
corn yields. Their discoveries in the- 
oretical genetics laid the foundation 
for great advances in practical corn 
breeding. For that matter, harnessing 
of atomic energy was based upon re- 
sults of purely fundamental research 
attempting to explain the nature of 
some aspects of nature that couldn't 
even be visualized. 

In our desire to find quick answers 
to puzzling problems, we must bear in 
mind that the progress of applied re- 
search Is determined by support given 
fundamental research. We must not 
expect science to increase our knowl- 
edge and look to policy as an expres- 
sion of how we want to use our knowl- 
edge. 

Even in applied research, we cannot 
buy results like beans in the corner 
store. We as a nation have always 
been repaid many fold for our invest- 
ment in research, and we shall be in 
the future. But we cannot expect a 
quick return for each separate dollar 
or from each separate project. Some 
dollars and some projects may never 
produce the answers we are looking 
for. Others will produce much more 
than we expect. No one is able to 
say at the outset which project will 
produce important practical results but 
experience teaches us that the total 
results do pay big dividends. 

I wish to suggest two ways by which 
we may be able, over a period of years, 
to increase the returns on our research 
investment. One is to seek and hold 
highly qualified and highly trained 
research people by giving them more 
recognition, financially and profession- 
ally. The other way is to provide 
longer-term budgets for long-time re- 
search projects. 

We expect a research worker in the 
Department to have trained about as 
long for his job as a physician has 
for his job. After seven years of col- 
lege, young men and women come to 
work for us for $2,600 to $3,400 a year. 
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Many may expect to advance to about 
$5,000. A few qualify as project lead- 
ers and go on up to about $6,000. But 
the project leader has to review and 
direct the work of others and has little 
time to do original research. A very 
few go on to become division leaders 
at about $7,000, but in such positions 
they have no, or only limited, oppor- 
tunity for original research. The young 
man who showed great promise as a 
scientist 20 years ago has now become 
a division leader whose days are occu- 


pied largely with administrative work. 
Many talented scientists, of course, re- 
sign for higher paid jobs outside the 
government. We need to invest part 
of our research funds In financial and 
professional advancement that will 
enable our best scientists to stay in 
research . . . 

We must push ahead at full speed 
if research is to provide the answers 
that the people expect it to provide 
to the problems of living with abun- 
dance. 


On June 8, 1947, W. D. Wylie, M.P., 
speaking over CHAT regarding old 
age pensions, said it was inhuman to 
expect people to live on $30 a month. 
He said, "If you want something dif- 
ferent, demand it. Legislators must 
conform." Commenting on the excuse 
that there is not enough money to pro- 
vide increased services he said, "If our 
present outworn, economic, debt-creat- 
ing system cannot do it, let's change 
the system to suit this age and make 
it work." 


WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


T HE Saskatoon Star- Phoenix re- 
cently carried a news item which 
stated that the average cost of 
food per day for each person on relief 
in Saskatoon during June was 18.86c; 
clothing costs were 9.29c per day; and 
shelter costs 3.88c per person per day. 

With butter at 62c per pound, eggs 
57 to 60c per dozen and milk 14 cents 
a quart, one is forced to wonder what 
the relief recipients can buy with 
18.86c a day, in order to sustain life. 

Room and house rents are at an all 
time high and it is interesting to con- 
sider what accommodations could be 
obtained for 3.88c a day. Possibly 
many are In hovels such as the one 
owned by the City of Saskatoon, the 
City Beautiful, and which was de- 
scribed in the Star-Phoenix of August 
19, 1947: "Its roof, made chiefly of 
three-ply wood, leaks. Its walls consist 
of a motley assortment of tar paper, 
linoleum, scraps of wood and anything 
else to keep the wind out. It is not 
modern. It rents for $4.00 per month, 
which is deducted from the relief 
cheque of the occupant." 

On August 15, 1947, the Standing 
Committee of the City Council raised 
the rate of relief recipients from $8.10 
to $9. 1 0 for two persons for two weeks. 
At the same meeting it was recom- 
mended that the salary of the relief 
officer be increased from $3330 to 
$3600 annually. 

Looking farther afield, it is noted 
that during the last sitting of Parlia- 
ment banner headlines in the press 
heralded the decision of our federal 
representatives to allow old age pen- 
sions in Canada to be raised from $25 
to $30 per month. This was done after 
much weighty discussion. 


A smaller, neatly-tucked-away item 
announced that these same representa- 
tives had, with a minimum of disagree- 
ment, increased the salaries of the gov- 
ernment and opposition leaders in the 
Senate from $6000 annually to $13,000 
and $10,000 respectively. 

When a municipal, provincial or fed- 
eral election takes place, the candi- 
dates all hasten to proclaim that they 
are elected to do the will of the peo- 
ple. Can it be the will of the people 
that they provide economic security 
only for themselves and a small minor- 
ity of the citizens of this country? Is 
it the will of the people that our gov- 
ernment enact legislation whereby the 
abundance produced in North America 
Is shipped abroad or destroyed rather 
than distributed to citizens at home? 

Technocracy Inc. has long urged the 
citizens of North America to demand 
the installation of a scientific system 
of social operations which would en- 
sure every citizen a full and equal share 
of what North America produces. 


Dr. H. L. Stewart, in a recent news 
analysis, stated, "Governments can 
move no faster than public demand on 
which they rely. They must be given 
what they call their mandate!" He 
compared politicians to the Irish agi- 
tator who, when referring to the group 
he represented, said, "Sure, and I 
must follow them, for I am their 
leader." 

Here are two statements straight 
from the horse's mouth which answer 
the familiar query as to how we can 
go about getting a change of social 
operations. 

Technocrats are spearheading the 
mass demand. With every passing hour 
it becomes increasingly important that 
Technocrats impress on the citizens of 
North America the fact that we can 
all enjoy abundance, permanent secur- 
ity and peace if we want it and demon- 
strate sufficient intelligence to demand 
it before chaos eliminates us from the 
scene. 

— A. E. Poth, in the Saskatchewan 
Area News, official bulletin of 
Section I, R. D. 10652, Tech- 
nocracy Inc. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS! 

Back issues of The TECHNOCRAT for 1946 and 1947 are still available in 
limited quantities. 

Articles dealing with the labor situation, the food crisis, juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, world political developments, atomic energy and advanc- 
ing technology make these magazines still timely In view of the recent 
trend of events. 

Send a list of 6 names and addresses with $ 1 .00 and magazines will be 
mailed from this office. 

Bundle order rates: 10 to 99, 16c per copy; 100 or more, 15c per copy. 

ORDER NOW! THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North America's Only Social Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy is the only North American 
social movement with a North American pro- 
gram which has become widespread on this 
Continent. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in 
America or elsewhere. The basic unit of 
Technocracy is the chartered Section consist- 
ing of a minimum of 25 members and running 
up to several hundred. It is not a commercial 
organization or a political party; it has no 
financial subsidy or endowments and has no 
debts. Technocracy is supported entirely by 
the dues and donations of its own members. 
The widespread membership activities of 
Technocracy are performed voluntarily; no 
royalties, commissions or bonuses are paid, 
and only a small full-time staff receives sub- 
sistence allowances. The annual dues are 
$6.00 which are paid by the member to his 
local Section. Members wear the chromium 
and vermilion insignia of Technocracy — the 
Monad, an ancient generic symbol signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy originated in the winter of 
1918-1919 when Howard Scott formed a 
group of scientists, engineers and economists 
that became known in 1920 as the Technical 
Alliance — a research organization. In 1933 
it was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a non-profit, non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian membership organization. 
In 1934 Howard Scott, Director-in-Chief, 
made his first Continental lecture tour which 
laid the foundations of the present Conti- 
nent-wide membership organization. Since 
1934 Technocracy has grown steadily without 
any spectacular spurts, revivals, collapses, or 
rebirths. This is in spite of the fact that the 
press has generally 'held the lid' on Tech- 
nocracy, until early in 1942 when it made the 
tremendous 'discovery' that Technocracy had 
been reborn suddently full-fledged with all 
its members, headquarters, etc., in full swing! 

WHERE? 

There are units and members of Tech- 
nocracy in almost every State and in every 
province in Canada, and in addition there 
are members in Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
Puerto Rico and in numerous other places 
with the Armed Forces. Members of Tech- 
nocracy are glad to travel many miles to dis- 
cuss Technocracy's Program with any inter- 
ested people and Continental Headquarters 
will be pleased to inform anyone of the loca- 
tion of the nearest Technocracy unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy was built in America by Amer- 
icans. It is composed of American citizens 
of all walks of life. Technocracy's membership 
is a composite of all the occupations, eco- 
nomic levels, races and religions which make 
up this Continent. Membership is open only 
to American citizens. Aliens and politicians 
are not eligible. (By politicians is meant those 
holding elective political office or active of- 
fice in any political party.) Doctor, law- 
yer, storekeeper, farmer, mechanic, teacher, 
preacher or housewife — so long as you are a 
patriotic American — you are welcome in 
Technocracy. 


The TECHNOCRAT 

NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833 - 11834 AREA 

TECHNOCRACY Inc. 


/ 

Presenting an analysis of news items gleaned from the public press 
indicating North America's need for planned direction and out- 
lining Technocracy's design for victory over fascism, poverty and 
insecurity on this Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Magazines 


Introduction to Technocracy.... 25c 
Make Way for Social Change ... 15c 

Man Hours and Distribution 15c 

The Energy Certificate 10c 

Science vs. Chaos 10c 

America — Now and Forever 15c 

The Sellout of the Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The Mandate 

of Survival 15c 

I Am the Price System 
and 

The Culture of Abundance 15c 

'There'll Always Be an England'. . 10c 
Our Country Right or Wrong'. . 15c 
America Must Show the Way... 15c 


The Technocrat, 8113 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 44, Calif., 20 cents; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 

Technocracy, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., 15 cents; no subscriptions. 

Technocracy Digest, I 166 West Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B. C., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; $1.25 for 6 issues. 

Great Lakes Technocrat, 843 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 14, III., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; 6 issue trial subscription $1.25. 

Northwest Technocrat, 8 1 3 Pine St., Seattle I, 
Wash., 15 cents a copy; $ 1 .50 for 1 2 issues. 


LISTEN: 

"CALLING ALL AMERICANS" 

Presented by Technocracy Inc. 

KXLA KPMC 

(1110 on your dial) (1560 on your dial) 

Every THURSDAY, 6:15 p. m. Every SUNDAY, I 1 :30 a. m. 

(Pacific Standard Time) (Pacific Standard Time) 

KRNR 

( 1490 on your dial) 

( Roseburg, Oregon) 

Every SUNDAY, 4:45 p. m. 

(Pacific Standard Time) 
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Where Ignorance Is Not Bliss, 'Tis Folly! 


C ALIFORNIA'S school children will not get a chance to 
learn about the 'facts of life' from their arithmetic 
books. Not if the State Board of Education can help 
it. So decreed the Board at the beginning of this school year 
when they refused to accept two arithmetic books to be 
used in grades third to eighth until certain deletions had 
been made which, they said, laid too much stress on social 
significance. «, 

Board member most vociferous in criticism of the new 
books objected to the teaching of arithmetic in terms of 
real-life situations because it frequently gave pathetic pic- 
tures of life in the United States. 


Specific objections by the State Board to teaching from 
these arithmetic books were that one table therein showed 
that 50% of the nation’s families had annual income of less 
than $2000.00. One passage read: "One third of our people 
are poorly housed." Another mentioned (sh-h !) slums and 
slum clearance. 


The Board members admitted that perhaps the 'nasty' 
sounding examples were 'true,' but they shrugged them off 
by: 'why stir up trouble?' The kids might ask questions at 
home. 


It is not necessary that we here set forth any testimony 
to convince our readers of the authenticity of the above 
statements found objectionable by those who set the educa- 
tional policies for the teaching of our children. Current 
publications put out by our own government are filled with 
material which substantiates the low income of a great 
portion of our population and illustrates the misery and 
squalor that exist among lower income groups in our cities, 
tenant farmers and migrant workers. 

As for poor housing conditions, no doubt one third of 
the children whom the Board of Education would keep in 
ignorance of these deplorable conditions are themselves 
victims of the great housing evil. And if you doubt the 
existence of slums, open your eyes and look around in any 
city in America. 

It is a sad commentary on our educational system that 
those who are responsible for setting the policies for the 
education of our youth should so openly display their failure 
to understand the meaning of education in this highly techno- 
logical age. 


Education should equip one to cope with the situation 
as he finds it and most certainly we are not educating our 
youth to do that when we give them false pictures of life as it 
exists and shield them from the realities which they soon 
will encounter. 

Psychiatrists tell us that refusal to face reality warps the 
personality, makes mental and physical cowards and even 
leads to insanity in some cases. Yet we continue to condition 
our children away from reality. 

Those who set the educational policy, however, are not 
the only ones who play down or ignore the deplorable social 
conditions which we see all around us. 

Our politicians who made a lot of glowing promises 
before election now join hands with the businessmen to 
convince us that our standard of living is so high we should 
lower it a few notches by 'feasting' on hamburger and the 
'cheaper cuts.' (No explanation is given as to who gets the 
'better' cuts.) 

Hollywood movie producers avowedly depict 'our way of 
life, of human dignity.' Yet 'dignified' can hardly be the word 
for the lives of quite a few million Americans. 

It must be understood that The TECHNOCRAT is by 
no means wagging a scornful finger at individuals by pointing 
out these examples of their actions. They are the genuine 
reflection of the social system under which we live. They are 
the natural result of the unplanned, haphazard, free enter- 
prise, price economy to which we so tenaciously cling. They 
are correct examples of the same Price System conditioning 
which we still inflict upon our children. 

If our educators would shield and protect our youth, 
they must protect them from the Price System itself. This 
they can do by acknowledging the trend of events and join- 
ing with other Americans in instituting the scientific design 
for abundance for all North Americans, blueprinted by 
Technocracy over a decade ago and now awaiting only the 
people's decision. 

When we have thrown off the shackles of our outworn 
Price System and have installed the new design for living, 
we can, for the first time in history, allow our children and 
ourselves to look at life around us without shame, for there 
will no longer exist the toil, poverty, disease, crime and 
ignorance which now makes cowards of us. 

— Gladys T. Olack. 
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Can the Change Be Gradual? 

The Price System, based on scarcity, has come to a dead end on this Continent. 
A change of direction is mandatory. The old methods and the old concepts must be 
abandoned and a new and very different system installed if we are to escape chaos. 


S OCIAL change has been, up to 
this time, a process of evolution — 
a process of gradual change from 
one condition to the next. Each ad- 
vance was an extension of, or an im- 
provement upon, that which preceded 
it; but the fundamentals remained the 
same. Thus, we have become condi- 
tioned to think of social change as 
an evolutionary process and intuitively 
accept this process as the pattern for 
future change on this Continent. Like 
most intuitions, this one provides a mis- 
direction, one that may well lead us 
into chaos instead of into a higher 
social state. 

A few examples of non-evolutionary 
"change brought in by science will illus- 
trate the fallacy of the acceptance of 
gradual evolution as the only process 
of social advancement: 

For many centuries, diseases were 
attributed to the presence of devils in 
the body. Prevention and treatment of 
diseases consisted of applying ways and 
means of preventing the devils from 
entering the body or of inducing them 
to leave after they had entered. All 
'advancement' was in the direction of 
gaining greater control over these 
devils. 

That was the pattern until science 
turned to the problem of disease. Then, 
it was discovered that the microbe, not 
devils, was the cause of disease. Pre- 
vention and treatment then took on 
an entirely new direction that was com- 
pletely unrelated to the direction wh’ch 
preceded it. Gradualism was not the 
method of this advance. But, some- 
thing brand new came in and progress 
resulted. 

Until about a century ago, man trans- 
mitted messages only by sound, sight 
or messenger. The only concept of 
advancement was to improve the de- 
vices for transmitting sound and visible 
signals or to find faster messengers. 
Then came the telegraph, an entirely 
new technique unre'ated to any of the 
others and deriving nothing from them. 
Advance came, not from gradual 
change, but from a sudden new in- 
trusion. 


Through thousands of years, pictorial 
art was evolved to a high plane. But, 
ihrough all of this time, pictures had 
fo be laboriously prepared by hand. 
All advance consisted of improvements 
in materials and techniques. Then, 
ihrough the discoveries of science and 
technology, came the camera. Highly 
accurate pictures could now be pre- 
pared in quantity in a matter of sec- 
onds or minutes. Something entirely 
new had come into being and we were 
glad to accept it. 


EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY 

These examples will suffice to show 
that change for the better can, and 
usually does, come from a sudden new 
direction unrelated to the patterns 
of the past. A similar situation exists 
in the field of social operations. Science 
applied to society can and will bring 
in changes as great and startling in this 
field as were the ones we have men- 
tioned in their respective fields. 

Social control techniques have had 
a long history of evolution. From tribal 
chief to monarchy, to aristocracy, to 
republicanism, to socialism is a frend 
in political control. Each of these is 
but a modification of the one preced- 
ing it, and all are characterized by the 
same fundamental precept — control 
over the behavior of human beings with 
emphasis on interference with his con- 
sumption of goods and services. We 
are conditioned to think of further ad- 
vance as some refinement in the man- 
ner of regulating human behavior and 
of restricting people's opportunities to 
consume. 

In the control of human behavior, 
three general agencies have partici- 
pated. First, has been the economic 
factor — the struggle of people to keep 
alive and to enhance their living 
through acquiring a portion of the 
available goods and services. An eco- 
nomic structure, manipulated by a 
few individuals, virtually regulates the 
economic lives of the population. 


The Price System came into being 
as a fairly efficient means of regulating * 
one's economic behavior under the uni- 
versal conditions of scarcity. One con- 
sumed according to the price one could 
afford to pay. If he did not have the 
price, society held the man to blame 
through some fault in his character 
and washed its hands of all responsi- 
bility for his welfare. 

But, this control was not always ade- 
quate. 'Have not' people are tempted 
to take a short cut through the eco- 
nomic maze and steal that which they 
want. So, a political control was set 
up to reward and punish people for 
their behavior (the emphasis is upon 
the punishment). This control is par- 
tially successful as a supplement to the 
strictly economic control. Politics, 
through laws and the courts, specifies 
the rules of the Price System game and 
attempts to enforce these rules. But, 
there is still a standing reward for 
anyone who can successfully gyp the 
system. 

The third control is the religious con- 
trol. Through 'divine revelation' taboos 
and other regulations are instituted. 
These often act as strong influences 
in persuading people to accept the 
established economic and political de- 
crees, even in spite of the heartbreak- 
ing hardships they may bring. Thus, a 
scarcity economy is regulated by three 
powerful influences which converge to 
deny the individual the goods and 
pleasures which he desires. 

SCARCITY DEMANDS CONTROLS 
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A Rendezvous with Destiny 

This Continent has a rendezvous with destiny and in that destiny lies 
the future of civilization. That destiny will not tolerate the politician and 
poverty, the economic pestilence of this Price System. This Continent has 
no choice but to lead the march of civilization. The opportunity is given 
to no other Continent. The Twentieth Century belongs to North Ameri- 
cans. 

This Continent's rendezvous with destiny, its task, is the elimination of 
human toil and the installation of security and abundance. Upon this 
generation of North Americans will fall the competent and orderly 
achievement of a new civilization. This generation of North Americans 
has the technology, the men, the materials and the machinery for its 
accomplishment. 


la r acceptance of the regulations. Two 
general patterns have developed in 
modern times, and these are now in 
conflict. One pattern tends to regard 
human beings as equals entitled to an 
equitable share in the production of 
the area in which they reside. This 
is the communistic concept. 

The other pattern regards human 
beings as decidedly unequal (on arbi- 
trary grounds) and as deserving unequal 
shares in the produce of an area, with 
the economic, political and ecclesiasti- 
cal leaders getting the largest shares, 
and with the great majority of the 
people reduced to a subsistence level. 
This pattern has culminated in fascism. 
The two are in serious conflict at the 
present time — communism versus fas- 
cism. The 'democracies’ are at present 
lined up on the side of fascism. 

These two systems represent the fur- 
therest development yet achieved in 
gradual social evolution. Within the 
framework of these systems, there is 
no great advance in sight. 

If we were to depend upon gradual 
evolution, the future would appear dim, 
indeed, so far as any improvement in 
society is concerned. But there is hope 
from another direction. 

At certain times and places within 
the last two centuries, there have ap- 
peared to be significant social ad- 
vancements. England, Germany, the 
United States, Russia and Japan have 
at times promised much in the way 
of more abundant living. The political, 


economic and church leaders were, at 
these times, loud in their praise of the 
existing system of control, giving it 
credit for the promised 'better life.' 

This was a misdirection; for, it was 
not the system of control at all that 
should be credited. Rather, science and 
technology were introducing new ma- 
terials and new techniques; and these, 
in spite of the interferences of the 
status quo, were bringing a better way 
of life. 

Let us emphasize, the seeming social 
progress of the last century, whether 
in the United States, England, Russia, 
Germany or Japan, was the result of 
applied science, and the form of po- 
litical administration contributed virtu- 
ally nothing at all. 

Americans, suffering from the psy- 
chosis of gradualism in their thinking 
on social progress, are easily led into 
organizations which promise just a 
little change — some slight modification 
of the existing system in favor of the 
members of that organization. Some 
argue that joining a labor union or a 
'progressive' organization is an act of 
promoting general social advancement. 

We can only say in reply that, at 
this time in America's history, such 
activity is a futile waste of effort so 
far as any general and lasting social 
improvement is concerned. It usurps 
the interest and efforts of people who 
might otherwise be actively engaged 
in promoting true social progress. It 


gives them a feeling that they are do- 
ing something to correct the social ills, 
which is an illusion. No fundamental 
change can be effected within the 
framework of the Price System; so, any 
activity in a 'progressive' or 'liberal' 
organization is destined to run into a 
dead end. 

These escapisms for the social 'revo- 
lutionists' tend to sidetrack people 
away from the one program of com- 
plete social change which science has 
blueprinted for us. Science offers us 
a real social revolution, many times 
more potent even than the hated com- 
munistic manifesto. 

From the standpoint of the con- 
servative, Technocracy is much 'worse' 
than Russian communism. You can sit 
down and bargain with the communists 
(or with democrats, or with socialists, 
or with fascists); they will compromise 
with you. But you cannot bargain with 
Technocracy; it will not compromise. 
It is so new and so different that it 
has nothing in common with the status 
quo. There can be no gradual evolution 
from one to the other. A complete 
changeover is in order. 

A condition of scarcity favors the 
politico-economic-philosophical method 
of control, in spite of its inequalities 
and its frustrating interference with 
living, this method of control does 
work, and this in a manner which can 
be rationalized to the satisfaction of 
the majority. 

A great variety of control techniques 
are possible under this low magnitude 
of operations. It makes little difference 
whether the political oligarchy is 
headed by a king, a president, a prime 
minister or a commission. It matters 
little whether the dominant religion is 
Christianity, Judaism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Hinduism, Shintoism or atheism. 

it matters little which variety of 
Price System operations are used — 
feudalism, communism, private enter- 
prise, corporate enterprise, govern- 
ment enterprise or cooperative enter- 
prise. These may result in some varia- 
tion as to how and to whom the 
scarcity is distributed, but the signifi- 
cant point is that any of these com- 
binations can operate in a low-energy 
state without creating social disaster. 
And none of these in themselves can 
materially elevate the general stand- 
ard of living. 

Only the application of technology 
and the increased use of extraneous 
energy can relieve us from want and 
free us from toil. When abundance is 
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approached, the social control methods 
of a low-energy state become less able 
to operate effectively. Abundance 
throws a load upon the system which 
it cannot tolerate. A new system must 
be instituted which is capable of han- 
dling the load or the abundance must 
be forestalled, if chaos is to be averted. 
This is the unique position of the 
North American Continent at this time. 

Abundance reverses many conditions 
which scarcity establishes. Human toil 
is abolished when large amounts of 
extraneous energy are used to power 
the prime movers of the Area. Cen- 
tralized control and over-all planning 
must replace the uncontrolled produc- 
tion of the era of scarcity. 

The behavior of the people becomes 
fluid in the new order as contrasted 
with the static pattern of the old — 
people acquire more interests and go 
to more places. An attitude of coop- 
eration displaces the attitude of com- 
petition. Goods are distributed with- 
out price instead of being sold to the 
consumer. Employment becomes a pub- 
lic service, abundance a right of citi- 
zenship. Oscillations are smoothed out 
of operations and they are carried 
at balanced load. 


W E have on this Continent of 
ours approximately two hun- 
dred million human beings. 
Considering this one fact alone, it rep- 
resents a staggering amount of homo 
sapiens attempting to provide them- 
selves with the necessities of life by 
utilizing the world's greatest array of 
technical and scientific equipment. 
There is no doubt but that each in 
his own sphere of functional operation 
knows and understands his small daily 
task, with the result that the majority 
conclude it with To each his own.' 

When one stops to consider, how- 
ever, the over-all Continental picture 
of our industrial system, he will find 
that in its totality it represents the 
status of one vast machine, the opera- 
tion of every part depending upon the 
operation of every other part. No 
longer is it possible in our technological 
state of society today to go contrary 
to the natural laws involved in the 
operation of our energy-consuming de- 
vices. The highest ecclesiastic would 
not have the temerity to interfere with 
the operation of a power plant, for it 


The only method of control suited 
to this magnitude is Functional Control. 
This consists of a vertical alignment of 
skilled technicians to operate the se- 
quences of production and service. The 
job to be done determines and dictates 
the details of operation. A rapid, con- 
tinuous system of accounting must be 
used to measure and record the flow of 
goods to insure adequate replacement 
and a minimum inventory. Human be- 
havior conforms to function, not to 
arbitrary regulations. 

The Price System, based on scar- 
city, has come to a dead end on this 
Continent. A change of direction is 
mandatory. The old methods and the 
old concepts must be abandoned and 
a new and very different system in- 
stalled — not by the gradual process 
of evolution, but by planned intention. 

Technocracy alone provides the di- 
rection to the New America of abun- 
dance. When you get fed up with 
the Price System and want to take 
part in the darnedest revolution ever 
planned by man, sign up with Tech- 
nocracy and help fight this war for 
abundance against poverty and toil. 

— Wilton Ivie 


is phenomena with which he is not 
familiar. 

In the productive methods of indus- 
try, agriculture, mining, transportation, 
etc., the people of this Continental 
Area stand second to none. When we 
realize that it would require the human 
labor of fifty times the number of adult 
workers now living on the entire earth 
to equal the output of our installed en- 
gines, it becomes obvious that great 
changes have been brought about on 
this Continent over a short period of 
time, while the people collectively have 
been doing a 'Rip Van Winkle.' Only a 
small fraction of the population under- 
stands the integrated high-energy civ- 
ilization now in operation. 

However, more knowledge is re 
quired than merely to understand how 
we arrived at this unique point in his- 
tory if our social problems are to be 
solved. An entirely different method 
of approach compatible with our tech- 
nology is in order, and all the mental 
junk and cobwebs of past civilizations 
must be brushed aside in the process. 


This becomes clear when we take into 
consideration the fact that there is no 
precedent, no milestone, on mankind's 
past arduous road of existence to 
guide us in the solving of our presenl 
social problems. 

Our technology is rending asunder 
the fabric of the Price System, and 
economists, lawyers, politicians, priests 
and businessmen look feverishly into 
the moldy books of the past for some 
answers — any answers — but they seek 
in vain. Technology moves relentlessly 
onward and is no respecter of persons 
or institutions. Their tirades emulate 
the great King Xerxes of Persia, who 
ordered his men to flog the Darda- 
nelles for disobedience, as the King's 
pontoon bridges over the Hellespont 
were twice destroyed by the waves! 

Individually, you are powerless to do 
anything about the coming social 
change, and you cannot escape it. 
Only by joining the Organization of 
Technocracy Inc., and becoming func- 
tional in its operation, can you play 
a part in preventing the chaos with 
which our civilization is threatened. 
The imminent social transition does not 
permit of revolution if we wish to keep 
our technology operating and our lives 
intact. 

As members of the Technological 
Army of the New America, our task 
is not a simple one, and it requires 
more than lukewarm participation In 
the affairs of your Section. If we are 
to carry out the historical role we have 
assumed, and no other organization 
will assume it, it is imperative that we 
educate as many people as possible, 
and as quickly as possible, if our Con- 
tinental destiny is to be fulfilled. Know 
your subject and thoroughly under- 
stand the organizational structure of 
Technocracy. While human energy is 
giving way to extraneous energy, this 
cannot apply to the efforts of Techno- 
crats in contacting individuals and 
bringing them to meetings. The Or 
ganization is so designed that you have 
a place to function In it; if Technocrats 
give it enough push, it may well be the 
last time human energy is used on the 
Continent to do a job. 

The task of educating and informing 
the people as to the facts which exist 
today and what must be done about it 
will be done by 'George' and 'you' 
are George! As you participate in the 
functions of the Organization, you will 
discover that every achievement opens 
a new frontier. 

— H. G. Wettengel. 


You Are George' 
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THE FLEX-TESTER 


T HE whirling spindles of a new test- 
ing machine developed at the 
Goodyear Research Laboratory 
will tell in a tew hours as much abour 
a new tire fabric as could be learned 
in a 20,000-mile road test, a jaunt 
equivalent to six trips across the United 
States. 

More than that, the new machine, 
the flex-tester, can test 20 fabrics 
simultaneously so that its findings in a 
few hours equal nearly 500,000 miles 
of road-testing. 

As most readers know, automobile 
tires are built up from layers of rubber- 


coated fabric. Originally the fabrics 
were woven like ordinary cloth but it 
was found that better results were ob- 
tained if the fabric consisted merely of 
'cords,' that is, of parallel fibers in one 
direction only. These cords can be cot- 
ton, rayon, nylon, or one of the new 
synthetic fibers now in the course of 
development by a number of com- 
panies. 

While various fabric-testing ma- 
chines have been made in the past, 
these did not simulate road conditions. 
Consequently, there was no satisfactory 
way of testing out a new strain of 


cotton fiber or a new synthetic fiber 
except to make up a full-size tire, put 
the tire on an automobile and send it 
out for a road test. Mile after mile, 
over city and country roads, the test 
chauffeur drove his car until the ex- 
perimental tire gave' out. The process 
was expensive and time-consuming. 

To test a fabric with the new ma- 
chine, it is only necessary to make up a 
section of a miniature tire about the 
thickness of a garden hose and about 
one foot in length. 

Each unit of the flex-tester consists 
of two revolving spindles, the upper 
one in a horizontal position, the lower 
one in a vertical position. The miniature 
tire section or tube to be tested is 
fastened to the two spindles. 

Air is now pumped into it under 
pressure just as in an ordinary tire. 
Next the spindles are set in rotation. 
This subjects the portion of the tube 
which is bent to a continuous stress that 
duplicates the stresses that would be 
endured in a road test. 

At any given instant, the fabric on 
the inner curve of the angle is com- 
pressed while that on the outer side of 
the angle is stretched. But due to the 
turning of the spindles, any given point 
on the angle moves from the inner side 
to the outer side and back again with 
every revolution. The spindles revolve 
at any desired speed up to 1 ,000 revo- 
lutions per minute or more. 

Consequently, the fabric is subjected 
to precisely the same alternations of 
compression and stretch that it must 
withstand in an actual tire. 

North America's scientists and tech- 
nologists are constantly forging ahead 
in the development of new machines 
and new techniques which enable us to 
increase production at the same time 
we are eliminating hours of grueling 
human toil and nerve-wracking vigi- 
lance. Without the -'know how' of our 
trained technicians applied to the re- 
sources placed at our disposal, our 
record of achievement could not have 
been written. 

According to a recent report of the 
Population Reference Bureau, the 
United States, with only 7% of the 
world's population, is doing 40% of 
the world's work. The reason, of course, 
is technology. And the trend is unidi- 
rectional and irreversible. More and 
more technology, less and less human 
toil. 

— Photo courtesy Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Let's Eliminate Prices 


Instead of the medium of exchange designed for scarcity conditions, we 
can employ a medium of distribution which will make an abundance of goods 
and services available to every man, woman and child on this Continent. 


\\ I UST look at those prices! Ye 
I gods, why don't they do some- 
J thing about it? It just makes my 
blood boil every time I try to shop.’ 1 

That is the general attitude of the 
American public toward one of the 
most pressing problems of the day — 
zooming prices. Americans look to Con- 
gress for relief. Congress talks. Prices 
rise again. Congress adjourns. Ameri- 
cans wait as their living standard de- 
clines, unemployment increases and 
distress spreads. Anxiety and resent- 
ment increase as tension moves toward 
the snapping point. Then, lo and be- 
hold, politics comes forth with a won- 
derful solution: "Eat less." 

It seems never to have occurred to 
a very great majority of our citizens 
that possibly the methods of politics 
are incapable of accomplishing the cor- 
rect solution to the 'price' situation of 
the day. Politics, in its blundering in- 
competence, tries to solve one prob- 
lem only to give birth to a bigger 
and lustier one. Perhaps we can get 
a clue to the whirling dilemma of poli- 
tics by referring to a syndicated article 
by Frederick C. Othman, United Press 
correspondent, where he deals with 
one item of food — eggs. Mr. Othman 
informs us that: 

"Surplus eggs are piling up by the 
millions of dozens, the train load, and 
the warehouseful. There are so many 
extra eggs which can’t be sold that 
there are hardly any left which can. 

. . . Congress, you may remember, 
passed a law continuing until two years 
after the war the government’s guaran- 
tee of 90 per cent of parity prices for 
assorted food stuffs, including eggs. 
. . . This year so far the federal egg 
experts have bought 300.000,000 dozen 
eggs; they're still buying." 

England bought about half of them 
with money we loaned her. Then she 
quit — ran out of dollars. So, Uncle 
Sam is stuck with 160,000 000 dozen 
eggs, powdered or frozen. Now what? 

Mr. Othman further states: "It's 
against the law to give ’em away, 


say, to hungry Germans or Japanese. 
[How about giving them to hungry 
Americans?] Federal eggs must be sold 
at full price, or not at all. It's breaking 
another law to sell 'em in this country 
at a bargain, because the egg industry 
operates under Federal price protec- 
tion. The egg surplus is growing bigger, 
while the egg shortage is growing 
worse, and where this will end the 
egg experts do not know. 

"If they tell the farmers to produce 
fewer eggs next year, the government 
won't have to buy so many, but the 
price will go higher still. If they sug- 
gest that the hens make new produc- 
tion records to help feed a hungry 
world, new egg surpluses under parity 
will develop, and the price of eggs 
will continue to soar. Whatever the 
omelette boys do — and they’ve got to 
make up their minds soon — they'll be 
wrong." 

MAZE OF THE PRICE SYSTEM 

Here we have an excellent exposi- 
tion of working at cross purposes, 
confusion of the first order, and, not 
only no solution at all, but a clear 
example of a positive political con- 
tribution to a worsening of the prob- 
lem. 

Now let’s turn our attention briefly 
to another pressing problem — tech- 
nological disemployment. The Berkeley 
(Calif.) Gazette informs us that last 
year's record breaking crop produc- 
tion was achieved by some 3,000,000 
less agricultural workers than that of 
1940. Then the House Agriculture 
Committee's report on the 'displaced 
persons' problem is quoted as follows: 

"There can be no doubt but that 
mechanization, new crop practices, 
elimination of marginal farms, consoli- 
dation of uneconomic farm units will 
mean further displacement of people 
now making some kind of a living from 
the land. 

"In some sections — as in the cotton 
and sugar beet areas — this situation 


already threatens to become acute as 
hand labor is replaced by machines." 

Terming the situation of the dis- 
placed farm workers "one of the mosl - 
serious human problems to be faced 
in our agriculture program" the com- 
mittee said it is only one of several 
for which a solution has yet to be 
found. 

Look at the picture. On the one 
hand we have disemployed American 
citizens deprived of their purchasing 
power through no fault of their own. 
On the other hand, we have surplus 
eggs — food — which these jobless citi- 
zens need. Now consider, just what is 
it that is standing in the way of these 
potentially hungry people obtaining 
food at hand? The answer is: Price. 

If we were to ask a lad of, let's 
say, ten years of age, what can be 
done if there is food on the left and 
a hungry man on the right with a 
thing called 'price' standing in the 
middle preventing the man from eat- 
ing, his naturally logical mind, un- 
warped by prejudice and Price System 
conditioning, would prompt him to re- 
ply immediately, "Remove the price!" 
That is, indeed, the solution to our 
problem: Eliminate 'price' which serves 
only as an interference mechanism pre- 
venting needed supplies from moving 
naturally to consumers in our present 
environment of natural abundance. 

If this simple answer to the problem 
strikes terror to you, and causes the 
conjuring of all kinds of devastating 
circumstances in your mind, just save 
your hysterics for a moment while we 
analyze the facts of price relative to 
its place in the affairs of the man of 
yesterday and those of today. Let’s 
charge this thing head-on. 

SCARCITY V$. ABUNDANCE 

In the former days of natural scar- 
city when there was not enough food- 
stuff to qo around, it would have been 
the height of folly to have piled the 
food supply on the community table 
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and cried to the townspeople, Come 
an' get it!" The mad scramble to fol- 
low would have resulted in some get- 
ting a lot while others got none. So 
there had to be provided some kind 
of interference mechanism that would 
result in a more equitable distribution 
of the scarcity. The instrument of 
'price' served to accomplish that neces- 
sary function. This price was based 
upon the value of the product, which 
value in turn was based upon the pres- 
sure of human desire for the product. 
So this interference mechanism, namely, 
price, became the means to an end, 
the end being the distribution of a 
scarcity. That was the situation in the 
America of yesterday, when a natural 
scarcity prevailed. 

Suppose that the condition of scar- 
city disappeared because of the ar- 
rival of an abundance — more than en- 
ough for all — the instrument of 'price’ 
would no longer be needed. There 
would be no scarcity to distribute. In 
fact, an abundance cannot be distrib- 
uted with a price because it has no 
commercial value. Hence it cannot be 
sold. 

Compare it with the air we breathe; 
it is so plentiful that it has no value, 
because there is no pressure of human 


desire for it. All you can do with it 
is use it, and you are never concerned 
about the fellow with the big nose 
using more air than you do. You get 
all you need every minute and that's 
all you care about. 

.But, if there were a scarcity of air, 
such as would be the case where sev- 
eral persons, including yourself, were 
confined to a small, airtight room with 
the only opening to the outside being 
a knothole, you would fight like a 
mad man to get your nose to that knot- 
hole to keep from suffocating. How- 
ever, to keep on fighting after you had 
been liberated from the room would 
be silly in the extreme. To hang on to 
the knothole psychology when it would 
only serve as an extreme detriment 
to your welfare would be second 
cousin to insanity. Compare this crude 
illustration with the following facts of 
today. 

Here in America we have, at long 
last, achieved the capacity to produce 
an abundance for all of our citizens. 
By the employment of a medium of dis- 
tribution, instead of the medium of 
exchange which is designed for use 
under conditions of scarcity only, the 
natural abundance of America could 


be made available to every man, 
woman and child for life. 

But, NO! We must hang onto the 
'knothole' of the days of scarcity; and, 
whereas, previously, price was only a 
means to an end, wp have now made 
it the end in itself, and thereby 
slammed the door on the highest stand- 
ard of living ever to bless any society 
since time began. What a nation of 
ninnyhammers we are! 

However, the end is not yet. Science 
moves ever forward. Aided by busi- 
ness competition the onward march 
of technology, which is a one-way 
ticket and no return, will inevitably 
result in an enforced abundance which 
will positively break down all barriers 
of artificial scarcities, smash commer- 
cial values to smithereens, and thereby 
eliminate the Price System in toto re- 
gardless of how we may fight to keep 
it. 

Our little tight room, knothole and 
all, will be gone forever. We will find 
ourselves face to face with the prob- 
lem of distributing the abundance of 
the good things of life, or we will 
perish because of our ignorance and 
stupidity. 

How can this distribution be ac- 
complished? Science has already pro- 



POTATO HARVESTER 



Record harvests of 3000 bushels of 
potatoes a day have been made on 
muck lands with this potato harvester 
and a crew of five men — four on the 
harvester and one driving the tractor. 
The harvesting unit consists of a trac- 
tor, a potato digger and a potato 
harvester. 

The machine digs the potatoes; re- 
moves, vines, weeds and other trash; 
cleans off excess dirt; sorts the pota- 
toes from the stones; and packages the 
potatoes into bags or crates. Potatoes 
can be sacked two minutes after they 
are dug, eliminating the possibility of 
exposure to sunlight which causes soft 
rot. 

With a crew of three to five men, 
this harvesting unit can do the work of 
fifteen hand pickers, and do the job 
more efficiently. 

— Photo courtesy John Bean Mfg. Co. 
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vided the means and the method for 
the accomplishment of this new job. 
Let's get acquainted with it. 

The first thing to observe is that 
the goods which are consumed by 
human beings require energy to pro- 
duce them. Second, note that of the 
total amount of energy required in 
America to do the necessary work in 
producing goods and services, less 
than 2% is human; the rest, 98%, is 
extraneous energy, that is, energy out- 
side of the human. This latter is readily 
measurable in kilowatt-hours, tons of 
coal, barrels of oil, and so on. The 
quantities of these sources of energy 
are published regularly and are on 
record at all times. 

Competent engineers can determine, 
with a high degree of accuracy, the 
total amount of energy needed, over 
a given period of time, to operate 
all necessary services and to produce 
the full amount of consumer goods, 
such as food, clothing and the like, 
for the whole population. The exact 
amount of energy required to produce 
any consumable unit, such as a pair 
of shoes, a suit of clothes or a dress, 
can be definitely calculated, and will 
indicate the correct physical cost of 
the unit. This physical cost will remain 
constant month after month, year after 
year, and will change only when a more 
efficient method of producing that 
particular unit is devised. Unlike price, 
the physical cost will not rise nor fall at 
the whims of the market place. 

With the elimination of price, how 
will you obtain the things you need? 
By the use of energy certificates, the 
medium of distribution which is spe- 
cifically designed to perform the func- 
tion of distributing the available abun- 
dance. 

How do these energy certificates 
originate? By taking the total amount 
of energy (determined in advance) nec- 
essary to produce the full quantum of 
consumable goods and dividing this 
total by the total population, thereby 
arriving at the amount available for 
each American citizen. This quotient 
will indicate the amount of goods avail- 
able for your personal use, and the 
energy certificates which are yours by 
right of citizenship will be given to you 
by the Distribution Sequence. 

Why will these certificates be given 
to us? Because there are only two 
things we can do with an abundance — 
destroy it or give it away. 

How much goods would there be 
available for your personal use? In all 


probability more than you could pos- 
sibly consume. 

How long would your consuming 
privileges continue on that basis? For 
the rest of your life; to posterity, from 
birth to death. 

Here is set forth, in very brief form, 
the correct solution of the present ri- 
diculous price situation, which situa- 
tion promises to grow worse instead of 
better. By the total and complete elim- 
ination of the Price System which is 
now working such havoc with your liv- 
ing today, all worry and anxiety that 
high prices now engender would be 
gone forever. Hunger and malnutri- 
tion, with all the attendant physical 
maladies, would disappear from our 
land, while in their place there would 


bloom forth an era of the highest 
standard of living and health ever to 
exist in the history of the human race. 


This slight glimpse into the kind of 
a life you could enjoy by the installa- 
tion of the plan of operation outlined 
by Technocracy should prompt you to 
find out more about this scientific 
method of social operations which 
means everything to you and every 
other North American citizen. This 
brief discussion doubtless has raised 
many questions in your mind, all of 
which will be correctly . answered 
through a full investigation of Tech- 
nocracy and its program for North 
America. 


-A. R. Moreton 


We ve Taken the 'Cure' 


Although no solution to the problem is set forth by the 
writer of this editorial from a California newspaper, the 
analysis contained therein is well worth some thought. 


A RECENT survey interestingly re- 
veals that only 300 out of 1 ,000 
i mayors have responded to the 
government's food saving appeal. And 
only 20 governors have offered any 
aid in promoting and selling voluntary 
food rationing to the public. 

There is no doubt that this whole 
food rationing program has fallen flat 
on its face. Our failure to respond 
can be ascribed, in part, to the fact 
that we are all completely fed up with 
15 years of continual crises. But, there 
are other equally valid reasons for our 
weary, "so what?" attitude. 

We Americans, equally famous for 
our generosity and gullibility, have not 
changed our natures. We would be re- 
sponding again in our traditional way, 
were it not for the plain and inescapa- 
ble fact that we no longer have any 
faith in the honesty or wisdom of our 
national leaders. If is a hard thing to 
say, but nothing is gained by deluding 
ourselves. 

Washington tells us that the world 
is ill and, in order that it may be cured, 
we must deny ourselves food. When 
we are ill and we call a doctor, our 
choice of a physician and our confi- 
dence in him depends on his medical 


record. It is apparent that the world 
tne 


is not well, but the only word we have 
as to the nature and severity of its ail- 
ment comes from a confused remnant 


of the Roosevelt administration's fac- 
ulty of witch doctors. 

A quick look at the past case records 
of these political medicos is illuminat- 
ing. They are the same gang of medi- 
cine men who, not so many years ago 
diagnosed our national ills with in- 
credible keenness, and prescribed, as a 
cure, the slaughter and wanton destruc- 
tion of millions of pigs. To complete 
the cure, they used our tax money to 
bribe farmers to plow under one-third 
of the nation's food crops. 

To demonstrate that time has in no 
way dulled the brilliance of their eco- 
nomic quackery, the administration 
doctors have lately been relieving our 
acute pangs of shortages by purchas- 
ing mountains of potatoes and dump- 
ing them in the ocean, and buying mil- 
lions of cases of eggs, only to let them 
rot in storage. 

These are but a few of the countless 
examples of 15 years of continual po- 
litical malpractice that has character- 
ized the present administration. The 
long years of tragic and costly blunder- 
ing have revealed the leaders of our 
government as so intellectually desti- 
tute that they have finally forfeited 
their last claim to even a vestige of 
public confidence and trust. 

They have wasted our substance in 
the wildest orgy of extravagance and 
corruption that this nation has ever 
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known. They have squandered the lives 
of our sons in a war which we are sup- 
posed to have won, and we now, be- 
hold them losing the peace so dearly 
bought with these young lives. They 
tell us that we must continue to bear, 
for years, a burden of taxation that 
confiscates our property, destroys 
hope and crushes ambition, and that 
condemns our children to existence in 
a world in which those only can be 
called happy who have never been 
born. 

Voluntary food rationing is the ad- 
ministration's latest medicine, but long 
suffering patience finally gags at the 
bitter dose. Washington may not yet 
know it, but we are cured! 

* * * 

Addenda: A current press release 
states that the department of agricul- 
ture will very soon enter the market 
to buy millions of pounds of choice 
chickens and turkeys. The purpose of 
this buying program is to raise poultry 
prices which have dropped due to the 
effects of the administration's "poul- 
tryless Thursday" propaganda. These 
chickens and turkeys would normally 
have been marketed earlier and are 
now eating over 2,000,000 bushels of 
grain a week. 

The government already owns and 
has in storage about 5,000,000 pounds 
of poultry, some it has held for nearly a 
year. It is expected that most of this 
choice meat will be destroyed as was 
done with potatoes last spring. 

President Truman in his latest speech 
stated emphatically that purchasing 
by the government had not had the 
slightest effect on raising prices. 

— K.H.K. in an editorial in the Ingle- 
wood Daily News, November 7, 1947. 


INDIVIDUALISM? 


ANY times Technocracy is 
asked something like this: "We 
think your plan for the opera- 
tion of the social system is sound 
enough except In this respect — what 
will become of individualism in a Tech- 
nate?" 

Let us examine individualism for a 
few minutes and take as an example 
a man born into a large European fam- 
ily living in a small village under the 
agrarian economy of the last century. 
His father had been killed in one of 
the numerous wars; therefore, his moth- 
er had quite a problem. Their house 
was small and shabby and was shared 
with the two cows, the geese and the 
chickens. The cows produced very 
little milk since most of their energy 
went into pulling the crude farm im- 
plements, but what butter was made 
out of the milk was not eaten by this 
farm family; it was traded for wool, 
salt, sugar, coffee, tea or shoes. 

On their few acres of land they grew 
fiber flax, which was sown by hand, 
reaped by hand, patiently dried in the 
bake oven, eventually worked into 
thread on the spinning wheel and later 
made into cloth for the family. The 
goose feathers were used to stuff pil- 
lows and make the huge feather covers 
which kept them warm on the cold 
winter nights. 

If a member of the family became 
sick the mother brewed a stinking con- 
coction of wormwood, and the sick per- 
son either recovered or died. Yes, they 
had dress clothes; one new suit for the 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS! 

Back issues of The TECHNOCRAT for 1946 and 1947 are still available in 
limited quantities, except the pictorial issue (September, 1947) which 
is all sold out. 

Articles dealing with the labor situation, the food crisis, juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, world political developments, atomic energy and advanc- 
ing technology make these magazines still timely in view of the recent 
trend of events. 


Send a list of 6 names and addresses with $1.00 and magazines will 
mailed from this office. 


be 


Bundle order rates: 10 to 99, 16c per copy; 100 or more, 15c per copy. 

ORDER NOW! THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 


wedding and another for the funeral. 
Bathless almost the whole year around, 
their only outside contacts were the 
weekly visits to the church. 

We might say that those were the 
good old days, and these people were 
rugged individualists in the truest sense 
of the word. The example of a Euro- 
pean family is used only to bring out 
the point that individualism has never 
been exclusively American, as some 
people think. 

If you consider all the things you 
wear, eat, use, and come in contact 
with in the course of one single day, 
and trace these products back to 
their original sources you will realize 
how impossible this form of 'individual- 
ism' would be today. 

Picture a modern American husband 
coming into the house with an armful 
of fiber flax and asking the little wo- 
man to make a shirt out of it. Or 
imagine this American mother giving 
her children a dose of wormwood tea 
to cure appendicitis. 

Both of these pictures are ridicu- 
lous, not because people have lost any 
of their integrity but because of the 
irreversible advances of science and 
technology. You would no more try 
to make your own shirt today than you 
would try to walk or drive a team of 
oxen if you wanted to make a cross- 
country trip. 

Individualism started on its way out 
shortly before the hors£ and buggy, 
and there is nothing sad or depressing 
about the fact. It has been replaced 
by scientific technique necessitating 
the co-operation of different individ- 
uals for the mutual benefit of society 
as a whole. 

Unfortunately, however, our institu- 
tions and social system are still geared 
to the rugged individualism era. Many 
traditions that we have carried over 
from the period of individualism are 
not only useless today but actually 
stand in the way of progress. 

There are no devils in this world; 
there is only greed, ignorance and 
superstition. To replace ignorance with 
an awareness of the facts, to bring into 
being a scientific plan for the produc- 
tion and distribution of an abundance 
in America today is part of the job 
of Technocracy. 

— Frank C. Stahl. 
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NEWS ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED FROM THE NATION'S PRESS 


Children on Relief 

A million children now are living on public aid in America. 

High prices have been a chief cause for adding 15,000 
children to relief rolls in Florida, 8000 in Illinois, 6000 in 
Ohio — 350,000 throughout the nation in two years. 

Other reasons for this sensational increase in aid to 
dependent children have been layoffs of mothers from 
war jobs, and loss of servicemen’s dependent allowances, 
according to Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing. 

— The Los Angeles Times, October 28, 1947. 

So You Think You're Well Fed? 

Although most Americans smugly believe they are not 
only the richest, but also the best fed people on earth, the 
fact is they are far down the line in the nutritional value of 
food consumption. 

This bubble bursting is proven in an article in the October 
issue of the American magazine which places New Zealand 
as the best fed nation and shows that only one-third of the 
U. S. population gets all the necessary food elements in its 
diet. Another third, the article says, actually suffers from 
hunger. In per capita consumption of milk and milk products, 
the U. S. ranks thirteenth, while it is twelfth in protein con- 
sumption, animal and vegetable. 

In meat consumption America ranks sixth among the 
nations of the world, while Australia, Uruguay, the Argentine, 
New Zealand and Paraguay all eat more. The reason for the 
poor U. S. showing? "Low income," according to Executive 
Director Fred Bailey of the National Agricultural Research, 
Incorporated, author of the article. 

— Federation News, October 17, 1947. 

I 

'Charity Begins at Home 1 

You have heard the speech of President Truman and the 
other notables of our Nation just recently regarding the 
world food shortage; you are helping to save food, as every 
humanitarian is doing, so that the hungry of Europe may eat. 
Now, how much more are you willing to share of your bread 
so that the little children in our nation's capitol may not 
go underfed? 

We Americans will not see anyone go hungry; our history 
is full of acts of human kindness . . . So, while we are busy 
looking at Europe and Asia, and minding the children and 
grownups, too, of the world, right here in our own back-yard 
our very own children are undernourished. 

The Board of Public Welfare which has charge of the 
child day-care centers, revealed the other day that it found 
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among the children "evidence of rather serious malnutrition." 
The statement shows that approximately 15 per cent of the 
210 children enrolled at the day-care centers "show evidence 
of malnutrition or potential malnutrition." 

. . . You see, these children have homes, well, it all de- 
pends what one calls home, but their parents have been 
earning too much money lately, that is, they are earning 
$ 1200 a year. So off the welfare lists they go. No more help 
can come from the welfare if that sum is reached by the 
bread-winners. This is not an agitator's stump speech, this is 
not propaganda of some Labor radical, it is the public 
welfare speaking. If a family has an annual income of 
$1200 a year, which means around $20 a week, which of 
course in most families, does not even pay the grocery bill, 
not to mention the baker, the butcher, for the shoes and the 
rent, even though one might forget anything else exists in 
the world, off the welfare rolls go the hungry children. 

Sometimes I wonder what's wrong with our Senators and 
Representatives. What makes their flannel mouths go off 
so often, and their heads so solid? So for the sake of a few 
dollars, these high-minded gentlemen cut the welfare funds, 
and the poor of the poor, go down and down, until they reach 
the level of shiftlessness. Is there any wonder we have so 
much crime and juvenile delinquency in our city and nation? 

Officials of the welfare department say that in many 
cases, the mothers go out to work to supplement the income, 
then what happens to the children? Here is something to 
look into, here is where we should begin our charity. Unless 
something better is done for our poor, and done in a iust 
and honest way, America will have a plague worse than 
that which is the plight of Europe or Asia. 

— Ben Hanford in the Labor-Herald, October 17, 1947. 

The Answer Is Not Free Enterprise 

Spiraling prices and static wages continue to pose an 
enigma for the average Los Angelean. 

Today he is reminded of his childhood. Standing before 
a store window, nose pressed against the pane, a lone 
penny clutched in his hand, he longingly eyed the nickel 
candies. Why, he asked, couldn’t he have some, too? 

The situation at present is analagous. The barrier is the 
same — prices. The adult, however, is aware of one very 
important difference. When a boy, what he saw on the 
other side of the window was merely something desired. 
Now it is essential. 

Although formed by different circumstances, the problem 
hasn't changed for him, and neither has the question. He 
still asks — why? 

Los Angeles car lots are jammed with shiny new auto- 
mobiles; .the local butcher shop has juicy T-bone steaks 
spread all over the meat counter; new houses, built in a 




"jiffy," are springing up throughout the community. But 
all of these items are beyond the reach of the average citizen. 

The seriousness of the situation, which is prevalent in 
many sections of the country, has prompted a Gallup Poll. 
It was thought that this cross-section survey might dissolve 
the answer. Fifty per cent of the American voters contacted 
either had no opinion or could find no one to blame. Of 
the remaining 50 per cent, 17 per cent believed the Govern- 
ment was at fault while the rest accused just "somone." 

More recently, six members of a joint Senate-House 
subcommittee on the Economic Report held a three-day 
hearing here. They, too, were interested in the answer to 
this question, as Los Angeles has earned a nationwide reputa- 
tion as a city of surplus markets and high prices. 

A parade of here-are-the-facts witnesses that included 
labor officials, department store executives, clothiers, plumb- 
ing contractors, grocers, and citrus growers, presented the 
committee with some of their reasons for the current high 
cost of living. 

The retailer complained of high wholesale and manu- 
facturers' prices, increased operating expenses, and upped 
labor costs. Inequitable distribution of goods to the small 
merchant was charged. Certain retailers complained that 
they are being discriminated against by eastern textile and 
building supply makers. 

Bert Witt, Executive Director of the Progressive Citizens 
of America, told the committee that "the only real solution 
to high prices is establishment of a price control and stabili- 
zation program, including a substantial rollback in present 
price levels." 

Mr. Witt gave two reasons as to "why" Los Angeles 
and much of the nation are confronted with continuing high 
prices. He feels that there is a monopoly-controlled industry 
which is "risking economic disaster for the country for the 
sake of immediate profit-making." And that price controls 
were removed "prematurely." 

A spokesman for the veterans, whose families comprise 
39 per cent of all Los Angeles families, said that the answer 
to their problem is self-evident. "Knock down the cost of 
living to where it belongs, and you will have canceled out 
most of the discrepancies between the veteran's needs and 
his income." 

Opponents to a return engagement of price controls, 
i.e., the big manufacturer, contend that the only solution 
is free enterprise .... 

The little man, although still bewildered as in bygone 
days, is sure that there is an answer. 

— The Christian Science Monitor, October 29, 1947. 

The Solution Will Take More Than Talk 

Lieut. Gov. Joe R. Hanley said tonight that incomes 
could not be increased enough to keep pace with the cost 
of living and urged the Republican Congress to "do some- 
thing and do it soon." 

The alternative, he added, would be "a hungry nation as 
well as a starving world." 

. . . We [the Republicans] have made certain commit- 
ments, and these commitments must be performed. We 
Republicans must stand for and bring about certain broad 
principles. We must keep this a land of opportunity, not for 
the few but for all; fair jobs, proper living conditions, educa- 


tion for all regardless of race, color or creed, and above all 
opportunity." 

Declaring that "freedom from want" was a standard 
of the Republican party," the Lieutenant Governor asserted: 

"Hunger and need are greater dangers to America than 
armies. As costs of living mount, the danger increases. You 
cannot increase income enough to keep pace with the cost 
of living. In this race our income always loses. 

"This nation must do something about it. To say we as a 
people are powerless is to confess our Government is a 
failure. Unless we do something to solve this problem and 
check inflation the results will be disastrous." 

— The New York Times, November 9, 1947. 

Only a Stop Gap 

In September there was a bulge in the income flow as a 
result of a new factor: the redemption of terminal leave 
bonds held by exservicemen. Almost $900 million worth of 
bonds were redeemed [in California] in the first month — just 
under half the total amount outstanding. The leave bond 
cash-ins amounted to approximately 5 per cent of total per- 
sonal incomes in September, but will be of declining impor- 
tance in the succeeding months. 

— Bulletin of Commerce, November 15, 1947. 

The Bishop Scores Again 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, head of the Methodist Church 
area of New York State, warned that the "so-called Com- 
munist investigation" now going on in Washington "does 
little but spread a fear psychosis across the nation." 

He spoke at a session of the Indiana State Teachers Assn, 
convention. 

"We are spending energies in witch hunting that should be 
used in seeking solutions to problems and placing us in an 
impregnable position," he said. 

— The Los Angeles Daily News, October 25, 1947. 

A Problem the Price System Won't Solve 

One of the most prevalent and most virulent diseases 
that still assail modern society is neither physical nor mental 
in origin. It is that great social disease called Poverty. Often, 
and especially in the current discussion on aid to our crisis- 
stricken friends in Europe, we fall into the comfortable feeling 
that we — collectively — are a well-to-do people. Lost some- 
where in that all-embracing pronoun is the stark fact that 
millions among us in the good old U. S. A. are still afflicted 
by the disease of poverty. 

Dr. Charles Edward Amory Winslow, professor emeritus 
of public health at Yale University, recently presented an 
impressive report on this subject at the annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Assn., whose official journal he 
edits. 

"The disease of poverty," he pointed out, "affects a 
proportion not far from one-third of our population; and it 
bears acutely on the more than one-sixth of the population 
below the $IOOO-a-year income level." 

. . . Survey after survey during the past 50 years, as 
Dr. Winslow observes, has proved conclusively the direct 
relationship between poverty and disease. One of the 
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greatest of these surveys, completed ten years ago by the 
United States Public Health Service, included a report on 
some 80,000 white male workers in eight American cities. It 
revealed that families with an annual income below $1000 a 
year had nearly four times as much disability from tubercu- 
losis, nearly three times as much disability from orthopedic 
impairments and about twice as much disability from 
rheumatism, digestive diseases and nervous ailments as 
families with incomes over $5000. 

The same National Health Survey, together with other 
studies, reveals clearly that the low-income families who 
have the most sickness get the least medical care. Bad hous- 
ing completes the evil triad, along with poverty and disease, 
that revolves in a vicious cycle blocking millions of American 
families from an equitable share of the good life that is 
now possible for all ... . 

"The public health movement has a history of about one 
century," Winslow reminded his colleagues. "I have fought 
in the ranks of the health army for nearly half those hundred 
years. You and I have determined that men should not 
sicken and die from polluted water, from malaria-breeding 
swamps, from epidemics of diphtheria, from tuberculosis. 

"Those battles have been, in large measure, won. We must 
now determine that men shall not be physically and emotion- 
ally crippled by malnutrition, by slum dwelling, by lack of 
medical care, by social insecurity." 

It is a battle that all of us can join, with the health 
experts, in winning for America. 

— Albert Deutsch in PM, October 24, 1947. 

Goodbye, Stenos! 

Automatic typewriters recently perfected will enable 
one stenographer to type as many as 600 individual letters 
in an 8 hour day. 

— The Iron Age, November 4, 1947. 

What Fools We Mortals Be! 

We hope the people who are working out ways of meet- 
ing Canada's dollar problem know about two monkeys down 
in the United States. 

These two monkeys were put by a researcher in separate 
cages side by side. In each cage was a coin-operated vending 
machine. One coin dropped in the correct slot produced 
food; another type of coin in its proper slot produced water. 
Before long, the monkeys got the setup figured out, learned 
to use the right coin for water, the right one for food. 

Then the researcher tried something else. One monkey 
got coins good only for water; the other monkey coins good 
only for food. There was fierce chattering from the monkey 
cages, much angry stamping from the thirsty monkey and 
from the hungry monkey. 

But it didn't last long. The monkeys were smart. They 
were soon exchanging coins through the bars. Both were soon 
contentedly fed — with food and water. 

Here we Canadians are with our economy functioning at 
the highest level in history. So is the American. But we stand 
on the verge of a new era of restrictionism with all its 
inevitable miseries because, unlike the monkeys, we haven't 
found a way to get enough of the right kind of coins to 
supply our needs. 

— The Financial Post, November 8, 1947. 


Unions O. K. Prefabs 

American Federation of Labor building and metal trades 
unions have dropped their opposition to prefabricated hous- 
ing and have signed contracts with 17 manufacturers, a union 
official disclosed today. 

Spokesman for the prefab industry have estimated that 
they can produce 300,000 homes in 1948. 

Previously, union opposition to prefabricated houses and 
stringent city building codes have kept the mass production 
homes out of most American cities. 

— The Los Angeles Dally News, November I I, 1947. 

See 'Life Begins at 45' (Page 11) 

Though a general scarcity of labor exists in Canada, un- 
employment among older workers is growing more serious. 
Three months after the end of the war 15% of the unem- 
ployed were past 45 years of age. By July of this year the 
proportion had risen to 23%. 

As is pointed out in the Labor Gazette, this marks the 
return of a fundamental problem which must be tackled, not 
merely on the basis of its current urgency, but also in the 
light of the long term developments which created it. It is 
estimated that by 1971 more than 5,000,000 Canadians will 
be in the over-45 age group. 

Solution of the problem lies in careful selection of suit- 
able jobs and in convincing employers that older men make 
valuable employes in work that calls for stability, loyalty and 
responsibility. 

— Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, October 28, 1947. 

Let There Be Light 

Claude R. Wickard, head of the Rural Electrification ad- 
ministration, reports 2,225,000 or 39%, of American farms 
are without electric power, and that the sum of $ I 1 2,000,000 
is being made available for rural power loan funds. Cali- 
fornia, which was allotted $664,946 is relatively well ad- 
vanced in rural electrification. There are 13,503 California 
farms without electricity, or about 9.7% of all farms in the 
state. 

—The Farm, October 17, 1947. 

Shelter for Less Than Half 

Yesterday's rain failed to keep applicants for apartments 
in five low-rent housing projects from besieging offices of 
the New York City Housing Authority. Approximately 18,000 
persons have taken applications for the 7,165 apartments in 
the projects scheduled to open next month. 

— The New York Times, November 5, 1947. 

Let's Have Congress Investigate It 

People want better films declares the St. Thomas Times- 
Journal. "The public would appreciate more films of an 
educational character interspersed in ordinary movie theatre 
programs. Certainly there are too many 'shorts' that are 
an insult to average human intelligence. Unfortunately, 
Hollywood caters to a type of moviegoer, particularly in the 
United States, that is very near the moron classification." 

— The Financial Post, November 8, 1947. 
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No Place to Discuss It 

Washington, D. C., forbade the use of school auditoriums 
to the sponsors of a nationwide high-school speaking contest. 
Reason: three of the twelve local contestants are Negroes. 
The topic of discussion: the Bill of Rights. 

— Time, November 17, 1947. 


695 Women for 53 Jobs 

Six hundred ninety-five women in their twenties, ranging 
in profession from clerk to school teacher and in dress from 
the chic "new look" to slacks and bobby socks, converged 
yesterday morning upon George Washington High School 
(New York). They haa one goal — to pass the police examina- 
tions held every four years. 

An hour before the examinations were to start, the 
women were lined up outside the school to take their places 
in the nineteen classrooms set aside for the test. For an 
hour after the three-hour tests got under way, scores of 
women still were seen dashing down the corridors to find 
a place, and were accepted. 

James J. Flannelly, examiner for the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission in charge of examinations, said 695 
women showed up of the 850 who qualified. They are com- 
peting for fifty-three vacancies in the ranks of the city’s 
quota of 190 policewomen. There are also a few openings 
for which they will be eligible in correction, court officer 
and transit police work. 

—The New York Times, October 19, 1947. 


More Businesses, Fewer Customers 

Service stations and auto supply stores in the state 
(California) on June 30, 1947, exceeded the number of 
establishments in any other business group classified by the 
State Board of Equalization. There were 38,605 such outlets, 
approximately one to every 244 persons. Establishments serv- 
ing meals and drinks followed next (33,297 outlets) with 
approximately one to every 283 population. Home furnish- 
ings and appliance stores showed the largest numerical gain 
since June 30, 1946, and ranked third in the state, with 
19,664 stores. On March 31, there was approximately one of 
these establishments to every 506 persons, and by June 
30th they had increased to approximately one to every 
479 persons. Grocery stores, which had ranked third during 
1946, dropped to fourth place with 18,640 outlets on June 
30th, or approximately one to every 505 population. 

—Bulletin of Commerce, November 15, 1947. 


Partners No Longer 

Workers should not overlook the action just taken by 
General Electric, one of America's largest corporations. 
Years ago, General Electric set up a "profit-sharing" plan. 
The main object was to keep unions out of its plants. Of 
course, G. E. didn't reveal that secret. Instead it said it 
wanted its workers to feel they were "partners" in the big 
concern. 


Now, G. E. announces that profit-sharing has been wiped 
out. It didn't stop to consult its workers; just said "forget it." 

That's what always happens when workers depend on 
some welfare scheme. "The boss giveth and the boss taketh 
away." Curiously enough, the officials of G. E. continue to 
share the profits. 

To satisfy the criticism which followed tts first announce- 
ment, G. E. says it is now going to give its employes pensions. 
Before G. E. workers become enthusiastic over that sugges- 
tion, they should look under the chip. Our guess is they will 
find another large-sized bug and will discover that the 
bosses can jerk the rug from under their feet whenever they 
see fit. 

— Labor, November I, 1947. 

What a Difference a Year Makes! 

Prices are of somewhat more than usual interest this week. 
This is an anniversary one year after the final removal of 
OPA ceilings. The cost-of-living index has risen from 148/2 
to above 160. Against these rises, the consumer has added 
only 6% to his income. When prices run away from con- 
sumers' incomes, it means either that (I) people have to 
get more pay, or (2) a lot of them are priced out of the 
market. And white-collar groups, historically, always fall 
behind the parade. 

— BusinessWeek, November I, 1947. 

Coffee Plays a New Role 

A corn-substitute cattle feed for milk production has 
been developed from the waste pulp of the coffee bean 
through the cooperative effort of agricultural technicians of 
the United States and El Salvador, according to a joint 
announcement by the U. S. Departments of State and 
Agriculture. 

Tests under specific conditions at the agricultural co- 
operative station Centro Nacional de Agronomia in El 
Salvador have shown that coffee pulp can be substituted, 
pound for pound, for corn as cattle feed for milk production. 
The discovery is considered important to the economy of 
the coffee-producing countries of the Americas, and inter- 
nationally noteworthy in view of the world-wide shortage 
of corn and other feedgrains. 

Centro Nacional de Agronomia is one of a number of 
cooperative agricultural stations operating in other American 
countries with United States assistance as a part of this 
country's program of scientific, technical and cultural co- 
operation with other Western Hemisphere Republics. These 
stations operate as a part of the long-term cooperative 
program carried out by the Department of Agriculture 
under the auspices of the Department of State. 

Coffee pulp is the fleshy covering of the coffee bean, 
and is largely a waste product. Although it has a limited 
use as fertilizer, its disposal is usually a problem. 

It is estimated that, if all the available coffee pulp of 
the coffee-producing countries of the Western Hemisphere 
were converted into feed, it would have a feed value equiva- 
lent to 34,000,000 bushels of corn. This is a little more 
than I percent of the average 1943-47 United States corn 
production. 

The process by which coffee pulp is converted into feed 
is described as relatively simple and economically practi- 
cable. 

— Untied States Department of Agriculture release, October 31, 1947. 
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LIFE BEGINS AT 45 


L IFE, we are told, begins at 40. 
This, unfortunately, is another of 
the wild statements we accept at 
face value without taking the trouble 
io check its accuracy. In this Price 
System of ours, life, for the most part, 
begins when we have attained a suffi- 
cient income and have accumulated 
sufficient of the material things neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of living to put 
us beyond the reach of want. 

There are some (usually the nice, 
successful element in our population) 
who will challenge this statement and 
say that if we have freedom we have 
everything, or that if two people love 
each other nothing else matters. To 
these people we can only say that 
freedom, without the necessary income 
with which to enjoy it, gives little satis- 
faction; and that love in a cottage is 
all right for poets to write about, but, 
under the pressure of debts and con- 
stant financial worry, it tends to wither 
and die. 

We do not say that a certain degree 
of happiness is unobtainable; we merely 
state that the full enjoyment of life 
is impossible so long as the specter of 
economic insecurity hovers over us. 
And that specter, in this Price System, 
is in constant attendance upon most of 
us throughout our lives. Fully 75% of 
American families do not. know what 
it is like to feel economically secure. 

At the age of 40, we are considered 
mature and it is assumed that most of 
us at that age will have attained what- 
ever degree of security we are going 
to attain. At least we should be well 
on the road to the financial indepen- 
dence all of us seek and that is what 
probably gave rise to the concept that 
"Life begins at 40." But most of us 
spend 40 to 50 hours every week, 50 
weeks out of the year, until we are 
well past 60, just earning enough to 
keep the wolf from the door — and, 
at that, he stays no further away than 
the front sidewalk. Then, if we have 
saved enough (at least $50,000), or 
carry a retirement policy, or are en- 


When we have installed a scientific design of social operation, our 
senior citizens will be able to retire secure in the knowledge that 
full purchasing power will be theirs for the rest of their lives. 


titled to a pension, we have the privi- 
lege of retiring from active service and 
trying to eke out the rest of our days 
on an income of from $50 to $200 a 
month. Life begins at 40? 

But there is no reason, other than 
our apathy, why it should not begin 
soon after — say, at 45. In a society 
compatible with our productive capa- 
city, as Technocracy has so frequently 
pointed out, it is not necessary to 
work more than four hours a day, four 
days a week and 165 days a year for 
20 years, in order to produce an 
abundance of the material things we 
need and to provide all the services 
necessary to our comfort, safety and 
health. 


The rest of the time could be ours 
to use as we wish, and at the age of 
45 we could retire on full purchasing 
power for the rest of our lives — pur- 
chasing power equivalent to that pro- 
vided by an income of over $20,000 
a year in 1929. We could enjoy both 
working and living up to the age of 45, 
but after that the sky's the limit. We 
could rest, relax, travel, play or do 
anything we liked in the full realiza- 
tion that our purchasing power would 
be secure for the rest of our lives. 
We wouldn’t have a care in the world. 
Then, indeed, life really would begin 
at 45! 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


As we read in our various news 
magazines, given to interpreting the 
news and our economic trends, we 
learn that the cost of living has risen 
to an all-time high — almost double 
what it was in prewar years. We see 
the steadily declining value of the 
dollar, and we cannot help but wonder 
how people on fixed incomes, retire- 
ment payments, pensions and so on, 
are making out. 

Those of us who are working for a 
living can, to some degree, demand 
higher wages to meet these increased 
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costs, but these senior citizens of ours 
are not in such a fortunate position. 
They have to make do with what they 
are getting, and it is buying less and 
less each day. We can remember the 
days when you could buy ten dollars' 
worth of groceries and have to make 
two trips to get them home. Now a 
feeble old lady of 96 can walk home 
with what she can buy for that amount. 

Over half of America's families are 
living on less than $2000 a year and 
this means that these families are just 
getting by with little, if anything, left 
over for the luxuries and pleasures that 
make life worth while. They are saving 
next to nothing and about all most of 
them have to look forward to in their 
old age is a small pension. In addition, 
only in short periods of relative pros- 
perity, such as we enjoy at the present 
time, can many of them expect to find 
employment after they pass 35. In 
his book, 'Social Institutions,' Harry 
Elmer Barnes remarks: "Many persons 
over 35 or 40 do retain their jobs far 
past this age. But, if they lose their 
positions, they find it almost impossible 
to get new jobs. Moreover, it has been 
repeatedly shown that they are more 
likely to be discharged if they are 
over 40. Appalling as it may seem, 
therefore, the great majority of Ameri- 
cans face the prospect of being unable 
to secure new employment after 40, 
and many of them after 35, except in 
periods of unusual industrial activity or 
unless they are given various forms of 
relief jobs by local, state or federal 
agencies." 

Even today, when we are in one of 
those 'periods of unusual industrial 
activity,' there are signs pointing to a 
return of the conditions Mr. Barnes 
mentions. For example, a recent Asso- 
ciated Press news feature reported: 


"The 'Forty-plus' club movement is 
coming back to life now that some 
elder businessmen aren’t drawing salary 
checks in the style to which they have 
been accustomed. In New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago and Detroit, 
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among other cities, unemployed men 
over 40 who have earned at least 
$4000 a year as executives are band- 
ing together again in non-profit, co- 
operative organizations to help each 
other find executive jobs. 

"With the manpower shortage be- 
ginning to crack, widely assorted job- 
less males are rallying together in these 
patrician personnel services under the 
banner, 'There's no substitute for ex- 
perience.' The Detroit club had mem- 
bership applications from one man who 
'went through two fortunes' and from 
another who needed a job although 
he had made $600,000 from patent 
royalties on a machine tool. An army 
general facing retirement joined the 
Boston Club. So did an ordained minis- 
ter unable to support his family on a 
church salary. Both had had previous 
executive experience." 

TODAY'S INSTABILITY 

Today it is the executives; tomorrow 
it will be the rank and file. When even 
the type of individuals just mentioned 
find themselves ’on the shelf after 40, 
what chance have those not so well 
trained? 

Anyway you look at it, the chances 
of enjoying life after 40 or 45 are 
pretty slim in this Price System. Yet 
from the standpoint of the possibilities, 
there is no reason why all of us should 
not look forward to the real enjoyment 
of life after the age of 45. The Con- 
tinent of North America possesses the 
natural resources, the trained personnel 
and the necessary machinery to pro- 
vide every citizen of the Continent 
with a very high standard of living 
from birth to death. This standard of 
living can easily amount to abundance 
for all, and in its production there is 
little need for the services of human 
beings after the age of 45. 

At that age it is quite possible for 
all those who wish to do so to retire 
and spend the rest of their lives en- 
joying themselves in any way they 
choose, secure in the knowledge that 
nothing can deprive them of their 
consuming power. While we now have 
the materials, the personnel and the 
physical equipment to achieve this 
New America, we lack the social de- 
sign for its operation. This design, how- 
ever, is available whenever enough 
Americans show enough collective in- 
telligence to demand its installation. 

A survey of our industrial resources, 
made many years ago, and verified 


many times since, has shown that, with 
the declining demand for human labor 
in industry, due to automatic pro- 
cesses, there is little need for any 
citizen of this Continent to work more 
than twenty years of his lifetime. The 
rest can be spent in any leisure-time 
pursuits he may choose to follow. 

By far the greater part of human 
activity in the past has been devoted 
to the task of securing enough of the 
necessities of life to make living possi- 
ble. It has been a constant struggle to 
secure food, clothing and shelter. In 
the old days, this might reasonably 
have been expected, but today it is 
made necessary only because we insist 
on preserving a way of life that is valid 
only under conditions of scarcity. In 
fact, it is because of this that, instead 
of making the best use of our potenti- 
alities for abundance, we choose to 
maintain artificial scarcity. Only by so 
doing can we maintain the institutions 
and practices of yesterday. 

Only a small proportion of our 
population has ever been able to amass 
enough of the material things of life 
so that they are in a position to enjoy 
life to its fullest. Yet even this small 
proportion has been so intent upon 
amassing still more that it has not 
really devoted itself to the full enjoy- 
ment of life, despite the fact that it 
had the means. Life for this small 
percentage could have begun at 45, 
but it didn't] Only a very few have 
ever had the intelligence and the op- 
portunity to quit early and enjoy life. 
Most of us have never had the oppor- 
tunity even if we had the intelligence. 

SECURITY IS POSSIBLE 

But the day is not far distant when, 
to preserve our civilization from social 
chaos, we shall have to install a very 
different form of human society from 
any known today. It will have to be a 
form of society which can operate in a 
high energy-consuming civilization; that 
is, in a civilization using great amounts 
of non-human energy in the fabrica- 
tion and production of the myriad 
things we use today. We have unlocked 
the secrets of science to such an extent 
that almost nothing is impossible of 
accomplishment. Now we must apply 
the principles of science to the building 
of a social order to fit the industrial 
order we have created. 

Many years ago, Technocracy Inc. 
pointed to the need for such a form of 
society and, at the same time, de- 


signed the social system that would be 
most effective in its operation. America 
has long since passed the stage of 
natural scarcity. Her resources and 
technical equipment, by means of 
which we fabricate those resources into 
use forms with little need for human 
hands, guarantee abundance for all our 
citizens, once we have removed the 
restrictive controls of a Price System. 
Such a system was intended only for 
the operation of an economy in which 
scarcity prevailed; it Is incongruous in 
America today. 

Down through the ages, to the be- 
ginning of the machine age, leisure for 
the few was obtained largely by the 
exploitation of the rest of the human 
race. Today, leisure is the result of in- 
creasing use of automatic machines. 
Machines have become more and more 
efficient and hence less manpower is 
needed to produce the goods required. 
But it is not hard to see where, in 
normal times, this trend can lead us. 
Increasing automaticity of the machine 
can mean only increased unemploy- 
ment, and thus we see the need for the 
installation of a new design of social 
operation, the scientific design of the 
North American Technate. 

When that design has been put into 
use by the people of North America, 
leisure will be an accepted part of life 
on this Continent. We shall, of course, 
have to learn how to use it because, 
under our present system, we are not 
trained in the use of leisure time. 
There is no point in training for the 
use of something that, for most people, 
does not exist. 

With the production of abundance 
assured by the removal of all Price 
System interference controls, there will 
be so much available that there will 
be no need for different income levels. 
All can share equally without depriving 
anyone of anything he requires for the 
full enjoyment of life. And at the age 
of 45, having fulfilled his contract of 
citizenship, the citizen is entitled to 
retire on full purchasing power for the 
rest of his life. What he does then is 
entirely up to him. He will have ample 
means to satisfy every desire he might 
have for cultural improvement, play, 
travel or any other leisure-time activity. 

Until the people of North America 
wake up to what they are missing we 
shall go on as we are, with three- 
fourths of our people living in con- 
stant insecurity with little opportunity 
to enjoy life. But with the arrival of the 
Technate — well, life begins at 45! 

— Leslie Bounds 
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Efficiency in Agriculture 


O NLY in recent years have we 
come to think of conservation 
as a major objective. For a 
long time we had what seemed an un- 
limited supply of new land. As a na- 
tion, we paid little attention to the 
few people who saw the folly of 
reckless exploitation of our physical 
resources. But finally circumstances 
forced us to pay attention and to take 
action. Organized conservation work, 
which got under way in forestry at 
about the turn of the century and on 
cropland in the thirties, provided basic 
strength to feed the revolution in agri- 
cultural production. 

. . . We have a long way to go before 
our country as a whole can claim a per- 
manent agriculture. 

Efficiency is worth mentioning as a 
separate objective because it is more 
than a means of reaching the other 
objectives of abundant production and 
parity and conservation. It would re- 
main an objective even if we had no 
hope of reaching the other goals. It 
is related to one of the basic human 
drives: To do better work, to find 
time for additional activities, to un- 
lock chains that have subjugated us to 
physical nature. 

Agriculture has been increasing its 
efficiency for many years. The change 
was very slow until the invention of 
the steel plow, the mower, the mechan- 
ical reaper and the thresher. Since 
then the changes have come with ever- 
increasing speed. In 1830, it took 320 
hours of human labor to produce 100 
bushels of wheat. By 1900, It was 108 
hours. By 1940, it was 47 hours. 

In technology we get a cumulative 
effect. One new bit of knowledge 
from the laboratory, added to previous 
facts, may open the door to a whole 
new vista. Hybrid corn, DDT, and 2, 
4-D are spectacular examples. Inven- 
tions can have much the same effect. 
Forty years ago we had a few crude 
tractors. Today we have two and a 
half million of them together with mil- 
lions of ingenious implements and at- 
tachments. This has had the effect of 
adding 55 million acres to our cropland 
simply by releasing it from the task 
of growing feed for horses and mules. 
So, 15 percent of our cropland has 
been taken away from animals and put 
to work growing products for people. 


That does not begin to measure the 
effect of the tractor on production. 
The tractor partially overcomes the 
effect of bad weather by enabling the 
farmer to plow, cultivate, and harvest 
quickly, when the weather is favorable. 

During the recent war, technology 
snowballed faster than ever. As the 
war ended, farmers were using some- 
what more than half again as many 
tractors as they had just before the 
war. They had doubled their use of 
fertilizer and increased the use of 
limestone threefold. With improved 
crops, improved livestock, and scienti- 
fic methods of production, they greatly 
increased yield per acre and produc- 
tion per animal. 

Farm population dropped from 30 
million in 1940 to 25 mill ion in 1945; 
the force of farm workers dwindled 
8 percent in numbers and, with the 
younger and stronger workers leaving 
in greatest numbers, the working force 
dwindled probably 15 percent in total 
effectiveness. This, of course, was an 
abnormal shift in response to abnormal 
times. The farm population has in- 
creased somewhat since the end of the 
war. So far, this return shift has prob- 
ably done little more fhan relieve the 
workload. But anything like a "back- 
to-the-land" movement would have dis- 
astrous results. 

Now what does this picture of our 
increasing efficiency add up to? 


Here are two significant facts. Our 
total production at the end of the war 
required only two-thirds as much hu- 
man labor as the same production 
would have required in 1920. And the 
average farm worker was producing 
more than in the immediate prewar 
period by 37 percent. 

As the dust storms of the thirties 
dramatized a long-time trend in soil 
destruction, so has the war dramatized 
a long-time trend toward greater ef- 
ficiency and toward human problems 
in agriculture. 

Three farm people can now pro- 
duce more than four could produce 
just before the war.. 

With approximately the same 
amount of land as before the war, we 
are turning out a third more of farm 
products for a population that is ex- 
panding but slowly. 

This increased efficiency calls for 
higher investment of capital per worker 
and for more land per worker. Other- 
wise, some people on farms will be 
only partly employed. 

We have had experience with sur- 
plus production when we had a far 
lower rate of output than we have 
now. 

We have had experience with unem- 
ployment and underemployment — 
what some people have called a "sur- 
plus" of people — when our efficiency 
was far lower than it is now. 

— Charles F. Brannan, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


The lakes and rivers of the North American Continent are so sit- 
uated that they provide the greatest opportunity existing on the face 
of the globe today for the application of a technological control of 
a Continental hydrology. It is possible to institute on this Continent 
a hydrology that will provide more miles of water transportation than 
the rest of the river highways of the world. It would make possible 
a tremendous development of hydro-electric power, considerably in- 
creasing all known engineering estimates of possible hydro-electric 
power production. It would introduce climatic changes, increase local 
precipitation, and raise the water table over large areas, rendering 
possible the reclamation of waste lands and the prevention of desert 
growth. It would create lakes of large volume in areas at present 
considered arid — such as parts of North Dakota, Montana, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta; it would render possible the transportation of bulk 
material at an energy cost of one-tenth per ton mile of that of rail- 
road freight haulage, from areas at present inaccessible to future 
areas of fabrication and use. 

— From 'A Continental Hydrology,' official leaflet of Technocracy, Inc. 
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San Diego saw gray and more gray on Sun- 
day, November 2, when the Gray Fleet rolled 
into that city to call -attention to the lecture 
of Authorized Speaker Reo W. McCaslin on 
Tuesday, November 4. Speaker McCaslin 
(12237-1, San Francisco) was on the 'last lap’ 
of an ATH Tour (Los Angeles No. 4) which 
included speaking engagements in Reno, Ne- 
vada; Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Tucson, Prescott and Phoenix, Arizona; 
San Diego and Los Angeles, California. Head- 
ing the parade into San Diego was the huge 
MOU (Mobile Organization Unit) and the 
'Big Eye' (left). The MOU remained in the 
San Diego area for a week following the lec- 
ture to assist in organizational work. 


San Diego Section held 'open house' in its 
newly acquired headquarters (left) and Tech- 
nocrats from all over Southern California 
dropped in to exchange 'Greetings!' 

— Techphotos by Chasse. 


BACK COVER: 

When Sections in the Great Lakes area staged 
a Gray Fleet demonstration in Nelson Ledges, 
Ravenna, Kent and Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
last month, one of the highlights of the day 
was a tour through the campus of Kent Uni- 
versity. 

— Techphoto by Householder. 
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FRONT COVER: 

Against the snowy background of a Canadian 
pine (near Kimberly, B. C.) stands the Monad 
highway marker — symbol of Technocracy. 

— Techphoto by Kunst. 


Section I, R.D. 11935, Bakersfield, California, 
arranged the attractive display (right) at the 
Kern County Fair in that city. Thousands of 
visitors stopped to study the maps and charts, 
to ask questions and to secure literature on 
Technocracy. 


Spectators at the Apple Blossom Festival in 
Wenatchee, Washington, were made Tech- 
nocracy conscious by the eye-catching entry 
(below) of the local Section. Block letters 
aross the back of the car carried the message 
'Science vs. Chaos.' 

— Techphotos. 
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Know Your Objective, Labor! 

Do you want a few crumbs from the table, or a seat at the table itself? Do you want to 
play a hide-and-seek game with the Price System, or do you want to diplace that outworn 
system for one which is compatible with our resources and our technological age? 


I T WAS NOT until the very end of 
the 18th century that anyone 
thought that it might not be 'just' 
to exact from the laborer every mo- 
ment of his waking life. Nature turned 
on and off the juice that lighted his 
task with the rising and the setting sun. 
What was the sun for but to light the 
fingers of a slave to his toil and to 
keep him at it until the light disap- 
peared again behind the horizon? 

Through organization in his little 
craft, the worker began to dream of 
the time when his labor could be cut 
down to ten hours a day. That does 
not mean that he realized his ambition 
then. It only means that about that 
time the idea of shorter working hours 
was conceived. But, at last, after strenu- 
ous protest from the people in general 
and especially from the Church, which 
said: "The devil finds employment for 
idle hands to do," they were granted, 
through organization, the privilege of 
toiling only ten hours a day. 

This little concession, of course, was 
for the worker of the city, where in- 
creasing use of extraneous energy per- 
mitted — even necessitated — fewer 
hours of toil. The owner of small, un- 
mechanized lands and his hired man 
worked on as before, and his tasks, like 
those of the housewife, were never 
done. It was for him the lantern was 
invented so he could milk and feed his 
cow and goat long after the sun had 
set. 

GROWTH OF A DREAM 

But the dream grew in the breast 
of the factory laborer for a measure of 
respite from toil and a farthing or two 
more of recompense for his time. And 
so, after hard fighting and ridicule that 
was used to season song, burlesque and 
minstrel show, and as more and more 
extraneous energy was used, two more 
hours were cut off and the eight-hour 
day was gained. 

Meanwhile Labor began to dream 
the big dream. They saw one craft 


fighting another craft right by its side 
and the new vision was of one big union 
that should consolidate all the crafts 
and make them into a single powerful 
unit. That was the I.W.W. movement, 
The Industrial Workers of the World. 

It failed, of course, as the craft 
movement had failed in all but the 
smallest measure of alleviation. It failed 
because the masters of finance 
hounded the members, bribed them, 
betrayed them, thrust them Into prisons 
and made their very label a lie and a 
term of contempt. 

But even without this persecution it 
would have failed; for, like the Biblical 
metaphor, they were trying to patch up 
an old garment with a new piece. The 
garment itself was beyond mending. It 
was not only tattered, it was outgrown 
— too small to cover the new techno- 
logical body. 

Then came the depression, when the 
unions had no power at all because 
there was too much competition. Every- 
one was fighting for the few bones that 
were left. And yet the unions could not 
see that the leisure they had organized 
and fought for was now thrust upon 
them in such doses that they were 
suffocated by it. Where now was that 
time that Marx had told them about 
when Labor was to turn the employer 
away from the locked doors? It was 
Labor itself that was locked out. 

Then came the prewar Wagner Act, 
with a host of others like it, that fooled 
the unions by giving them more rights 
than they had ever enjoyed before, but 
with the one joker in the deck that they 
were not to ask for shorter hours or 
more than fifteen percent increase in 
wages until the war was finished — and 
this at a time when the corporations 
were laying up profits by the billions. 

So when the war was finished and the 
unions awoke to a realization of power 
given to them by these prewar acts 
that amounted to almost as much as 
the I.W.W. had asked for, they began 
to strike all over the United States to 
demand their deferred wages. 


"But the Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away," so it was just as easy to 
cancel the union's rights as it was to 
grant them in the beginning. As a 
consequence, over the Wagner Act 
was imposed the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
more than cancelled Labor's gains, for 
it put the unions back where Hitler had 
thrust the unions of Germany. Thus 
with a scratch of a pen on a piece of 
perishable paper, they were given their 
rights in the beginning; and with an 
equally easy scratch, they were dis- 
solved again. The power they had been 
granted was now declared a menace 
to be put down with prison and injunc- 
tion. 

FUTILE GESTURES 

But the unions do not seem to under- 
stand that their frantic gestures are 
unavailing, that what they are getting 
is a few mere crumbs thrown from the 
rich man's table when what they want 
is a seat at the table itself. 

It is not the outworn Price System 
that they are trying to displace at all, 
they are only trying to get for them- 
selves a larger portion of the profits in 
a Price System, which, at best, must be 
forever a hide-and-seek game — a little 
more wages, a little higher prices to 
swallow them up again. 

They are not organized for anything 
that would stop a scarcity; that would 
prevent unemployment and depression; 
that would make war’s unprofitable. In 
short, they do not advocate the scien- 
tific distribution of the abundance 
produced by a new technological age. 
They apparently have not noticed that 
even with our systematically hampered 
production, we are not able to handle 
our abundance without destroying it or 
giving it away to foreign countries. No 
disappointment in their frantic grasp- 
ing seems to awaken them to a realiza- 
tion that it is not dollars they are after, 
but an equal share of what they are 
creating and are seeing destroyed and 
shipped away daily. 
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Instead of waking up and organizing 
for scientific production and distribu- 
tion, it is to be feared that when they 
are pushed still farther into a corner 
they will throw wild-cat strikes, which 
could eventually amount to a civil war 
and produce nothing but destruction. 

In a foreign country of low mechani- 
zation a civil war can occur now and 
then without catastrophic results, but 
in technological North America it 
would amount to annihilation. It is 
estimated that if a wild-cat strike 
should shut off the water supply in the 
big cities for a single week they would 
be burned to the ground; that if the 
railroads shut down for 72 hours there 
would be a severe scarcity of food in 
most large cities. And so, multiplied 
by strikes which might occur in other 
vital industries and services, a civil dis- 
ruption would utterly destroy us. It 
would be the blind Sampson of Labor 
pulling the Technological Temple of 
Civilization down on his own head, kill- 
ing the master, but himself at the same 
time. 

Oh, Labor, awake to the challenge of 
the one organization which has the de- 
sign for keeping intact the technologi- 
cal unit we have builded and for giving 
us all an equal share of what it will 
produce! That organization is Techno- 
cracy Inc. Investigate it before it is too 
late! 

• — Salome Goshune. 


DESIGN 


The end products of design are 
radically different if one lays out the 
whole scheme of a given function in 
advance and then works down to the 
details, from what they would be if one 
started on the details and worked from 
them to the more general and com- 
plex. For example, the steamship Nor- 
mandie has been able to break world 
speed records, and exhibit other points 
of functional excellence, merely be- 
cause these high points of performance 
were written into the specifications be- 
fore a single minor detail was decided 
upon. The design of a ship to meet 
these broader specifications automatic- 
ally determines that the minor details 
be of one sort rather than a number 
of others. The specification that the 
Normandie was to be the fastest 
steamship ever built, automatically de- 
termined the shape of the hull, the 


power of the engines, and numerous 
other details. 

Suppose the procedure had been in 
reverse order. Suppose that some one 
person decided independently upon 
the shape of the hull, a second de- 
signed the engines, determining what 
power and speed they should have, a 
third designed the control apparatus, 
etc. It is a foregone conclusion that a 
ship designed in any such manner, if 
she remained afloat or ran at all, would 
not break any records. 

For any single functional unit the de- 
sign specifications for the performance 
of the whole, must be written, and the 
details worked out afterwards, in such 
a manner that the performance of the 
whole will equal the original specifica- 
tions laid down. 


The trouble with design in a social 
mechanism heretofore has been that 
neither the specifications nor the de- 
sign has ever gone beyond the stage of 
minute details. We have designed 
houses by the thousands. No one has 
ever designed a system of houses on a 
continental scale. We have designed 
individual boats, automobiles, locomo- 
tives, railway cars, and even articu- 
lated streamlined trains and individual 
airplanes, but no one has ever designed 
a continental system of transportation. 
Even these latter units are only indi- 
vidual details of a design of a whole 
operating social mechanism. Even a 
design that embraces whole functional 
sequences would be inadequate unless 
it in turn was guided by the super de- 
sign of the entire social mechanism. 

— Technocracy Study Course. 


The 'Big' and the 'Little 7 


T echnocracy has been on the 

move for fourteen years. Without 
benefit of pecuniary endowment 
from the outside, Technocracy Inc., 
persistently and without deviation from 
a logistic curve of growth, has in- 
creased its membership and the effec- 
tiveness of its activities from month to 
month and from year to yea''. From 
within itself came the fuel, the power, 
the converters, and the productive, 
transportive and distributive facilities 
which made this growth and these ac- 
tivities possible. 

Strange as it may seem to the unin- 
formed, the non-understanding or the 
mis-understanding, all this has been ac- 
complished without the 'big' people of 
the Price System world. The 'Who's 
Who’ contains very few of that army 
of writers, speakers, organizers, direc- 
tors, etc., who, only as Americans, have 
built with nickels, dimes, half-dollars 
and occasional folding money, with 
gasoline, sleepless nights, much study 
and research, the only Organization on 
the North American Continent which 
can call itself of America, for America 
and by Americans. 

Latent in the human being, as we 
have found, are ambitions and abilities 
which the narrowness and pressure of 
individual Price System position cannot 
do otherwise than restrict or com- 
pletely destroy. Without price these 
ambitions and abilities are and always 
have been wasted, except for the oc- 
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casional genius that has burst through. 
A truck driver can be a musician and 
an office manager can be a mechanic. 

A truck driver and an office man- 
ager have tongues and voice boxes in 
their throats and can, therefore, talk. 
When they know what to talk about, 
and learn that it can become far easier 
to talk to 500 than to 100 or to 10, 
then a truck driver may become a bet- 
ter public speaker than an office man- 
ager, although he might be a 'dud' as 
an office manager. Probably neither 
would be classed as an orator, but both 
could be more effective public speakers 
for Technocracy without benefit of 
Ph.D.’s than the best oratorical output 
of our institutions of 'higher learning.' 

Likewise writers, organizers, directors 
and other functional personnel in the 
Organization of Technocracy Inc. must 
be located, trained and disciplined, 
and most of this training and disciplin- 
ing must be self-administered. 

We, the members of Technocracy, 
all know that during the past fourteen 
years we have enlisted and trained 
Technocracy’s army. We have de- 
veloped speakers, writers, capable tour 
directors, public meeting techniques 
and methods of literature publication 
and distribution with an efficiency that 
Price System organizations cannot ap- 
proach. 

Maybe we have surprised ourselves 
in doing such a good job, but it has 
been done. Maybe we do not like to 
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make the admission but careful analysis 
of what has gone by will prove that for 
the most part we have done big’ with 
little, ’ meaning that a lot of men, 
women and youths who, when measured 
by the pecuniary standards of our 
Price System, would be called 'little' 
have done a 'big' job. Thousands of 
such 'littles' with the training and 
knowledge gained through study and 
activity in Technocracy are really the 
'bigs’ of today or will be the bigs' of 
tomorrow. 

Technocracy has set for itself the job 
of reconditioning millions of people 

Song of th 

M OST of us are familiar with the 
legend of the siren, Lorelei, re- 
puted to have haunted a rock 
on the Rhine and by her charming 
beauty and with her singing lured sail- 
ors to their destruction. 

In this era of science and technology, 
we, too, have our Loreleis; sirens who 
sing the sour notes for the preserva- 
tion of the status quo, chanting the 
social myths handed down from the 
social childhood of yesteryears of hu- 
man toil and hand tools; myths that 
are nurtured and abetted by the trinity 
of oracles infallible, politicians, finan- 
ciers and ecclesiastics. Unknowingly, or 
by deliberate design, this triumverate 
of social mongrels is luring Americans 
to destruction on the rock of the Price 
System. 

Sitting on top of the social dung 
heap, they haunt the press, radio, ros- 
trum and pulpit; and prostitute these 
avenues of information by means of 
chicanery and deception, sanctifying 
pecuniary acquisitiveness and soothinq 
us with the alluring promise of Satur- 
nian bliss and contentment. In unison 
they chant a raspy, monotonous ca- 
dence in praise of a decadent social 
system which already has reached the 
stage of an audible death rattle, 
presaging its demise. These gentry of 
the Price System, afflicted with a neu- 
rosis of social stupidity, and devoid of 
social consciousness, fail to realize that 
the termites of social decay are under- 
mining the very structure upon which 
their existence depends. 

It is these, a conglomeration of 
opinionated 'damphools,' that belabor 
a sorely tried citizenry with their Price 
System propaganda. In consequence, 
a large number of Americans are be- 


('unlearning and 'teaching' them) and 
of rebuilding this Continent. To do the 
part of the job that has been done with 
the material at hand has not been easy. 
The part that remains to be done will 
not be any easier. The mucking, dig- 
ging and caisson work of the past has 
merely given us the foundation. Now 
we have to start on the structure. There 
is more opportunity now than ever be- 
fore for the 'little' men and the little' 
women to demonstrate the bigness 
that is Technocracy. We can't wait for 
the big’ ones. They're too busy being 
big.’ 

e Siren 

fuddled and in a quandary, floundering 
in a sea of social misconceptions, jutted 
with apathy, skepticism and defeatism. 

To counteract the fallacious propa- 
ganda of the proponents of the Price 
System, it is imperative that we fight 
the obstacle which stands in the way 
of a realistic and factual understand- 
ing of the social problems which plague 
America. Technocracy accepts the 
challenge to refute the false and de- 
liberate inaccuracy of the social con- 
cepts spawned by the beneficiaries of 
this system of disadvantage. 


Technocracy Inc. is the only organi- 
zation on the North American Conti- 
nent that has the factual information 
concerning the operational character- 
istics of the Price Sysiem. Moreover, 
Technocracy's analysis of physical 
America is conclusive/ 

Knowing this, Technocrats must make 
every effort and be alert to inform 
every intelligent American of Tech- 
nocracy's analysis of the Price System. 
With the facts at our command, we 
can substantiate by verification that 
the trends indicate the probable col- 
lapse of the Price System in the not 
too distant future. Impress upon your 
fellow Americans that Technocracy has 
the design for a scientific operation 
of the social mechanism on the North 
American Continent. Stress the urgent 
need for concerted action. Arouse a 
social consciousness by discussion, dis- 
tribution of literature and attendance 
at Technocracy public lectures. 

Technocracy has provided for us the 
knowledge and technique of social 
operations. Don't look to the politician, 
the financier, the ecclesiastic, the cor- 
porate free enterpriser or the labor 
official free enterpriser to have suffi- 
cient social intelligence to inform 
Americans of the present social status 
and the eventual consequences. That's 
your job and mine! 

— Richard C. Starck 


SECTION DIRECTORY 


SECTION 


Section 

1, R. D. 11634 

Section 

1, R. D. 1 1732 

Section 

4, 

R. D. 11732 

Section 

1 , 

R. D. 1 1733 

Section 

2, 

R. D. 1 1733 

Section 

1 , 

R. D. 1 1734 

Section 

2, 

R. D. 11734 

Section 

7, 

R. D. 1 1734 

R. D. 1 1734 

Section 

2, 

R. D. 11833 

Section 

5, 

R. D. 1 1833 

Section 

7, 

R. D. 1 1833 

Section 

8, R. D. 1 1833 

Section 

1, R. D. 1 1834 

Section 

3, 

R. D. 1 1834 

Section 

4, 

R. D. 11834 

Section 

6, 

R. D. 1 1834 

Section 

15, 

R. D. 1 1834 

Section 

16, R. D. 1 1834 

Section 20, R. D. 1 1834 

Section 


R. D. 1 1934 

Section 

| % 

R. D. 1 1935 

Section 


R. D. 1 1936 

Section 

| , 

R. D. 12137 

Section 

| , 

R. D. 12138 

Section 


R. D. 12236 

Section 


R. D. 12237 

Section 

2, 

R. D. 12237 

Section 

3, 

R. D. 12237 

Section 

1, R. D. 12238 

Section 

2, 

R. D. 12238 


ADDRESS 
Cox 97A 

243— 21st Street 
P. O. Box 427 
P. O. Box 123 
1418 S. Flower St. 

P. O. Box 8 
845 East D Street 
Route 2, Box 824 
Route 2, Box I 10 

8 109 South Vermont 
12213 Long Beach Blvd. 
1619 East Broadway 

1 526 Cravens Ave. 

73 1 West Eiqhth 
6105 Melrose 

6 1 5 E. Walnut St. 

654 South Atlantic 
1305 Buena Vista 
l48l6'/2 Erwin Street 

2 1 4 Marine Street 

I 323 Robbins Street 
P. O. Box I 175, Station A 
2703 McKenzie Avenue 
1460 West San Carlos 
3439 Fourth Avenue 

9 I Soquel Avenue 
236 McAllister Street 
4020 Broadway 

P. O. Box 590 
Route I , Box 653 
6 1 5 Johnson Street 


CITY 

Twenty-nine Palms, California 
San Diego 2, California 
National City, California 
Corona, California 
Santa Ana, California 
Hinkley, California 
Colton, California 
Redlands, California 
Fontana, California 
Los Angeles 44, California 
Lynwood, California 
Long Beach 3, California 
Torrance, California 
Los Angeles 14, California 
Hollywood 38, California 
Pasadena 4, California 
Los Angeles 22, California 
Duarte, California 
Van Nuys, California 
Santa Monica, California 
Santa Barbara, California 
Bakersfield, California 
Fresno 3, California 
San Jose 12, California 
Sacramento 17, California 
Santa Cruz, California 
San Francisco, California 
Oakland I I , California 
Redwood City, California 
Vallejo, California 
Santa Rosa, California 
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The TECHNOCRAT 

NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833- 11834 AREA 

TECHNOCRACY Inc. 

/ 

Presenting an analysis of news items gleaned from the public press 
indicating North America's need for planned direction and out- 
lining Technocracy’s design for victory over fascism, poverty and 
insecurity on this Continent. 


TECHNOCRACY 

North America's Only Social Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy is the only North American 
social movement with a North American pro- 
gram which has become widespread on this 
Continent. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in 
America or elsewhere. The basic unit of 
Technocracy is the chartered Section consist- 
ing of a minimum of 25 members and running 
up to several hundred. It is not a commercial 
organization or a political party; It has no 
financial subsidy or endowments and has no 
debts. Technocracy is supported entirely by 
the dues and donations of its own members. 
The widespread membership activities of 
Technocracy are performed voluntarily; no 
royalties, commissions or bonuses are paid, 
and only a small full-time staff receives sub- 
sistence allowances. The annual dues are 
$6.00 which are paid by the member to his 
local Section. Members wear the chromium 
and vermilion insignia of Technocracy — the 
Monad, an ancient generic symbol signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy originated in the winter of 
1918-1919 when Howard Scott formed a 
group of scientists, engineers and economists 
that became known in 1920 as the Technical 
Alliance — a research organization. In 1933 
it was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a non-profit, non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian membership organization. 
In 1934 Howard Scott, Director-in-Chief 
made his first Continental lecture tour which 
laid the foundations of the present Conti- 
nent-wide membership organization. Since 
1934 Technocracy has grown steadily without 
any spectacular spurts, revivals, collapses, or 
rebirths. This is in spite of the fact that the 
press has generally 'held the lid' on Tech- 
nocracy, until early in 1942 when it made the 
tremendous 'discovery' that Technocracy had 
been reborn suddently full-fledged with all 
its members, headquarters, etc., in full swing! 

WHERE? 

There are units and members of Tech- 
nocracy in almost every State and in every 
province in Canada, and in addition there 
are members in Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
Puerto Rico and in numerous other places 
with the Armed Forces. Members of Tech- 
nocracy are glad to travel many miles to dis- 
cuss Technocracy's Program with any inter- 
ested people and Continental Headquarters 
will be pleased to inform anyone of the loca- 
tion of the nearest Technocracy unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy was built in America by Amer- 
icans. It is composed of American citizens 
of all walks of life. Technocracy’s membership 
is a composite of all the occupations, eco- 
nomic levels, races and religions which make 
up this Continent. Membership is open only 
to American citizens. Aliens and politicians 
are not eligible. (By politicians is meant those 
holding elective political office or active of- 
fice in any political party.) Doctor, law- 
yer, storekeeper, farmer, mechanic, teacher, 
preacher or housewife — so long as you are a 
patriotic American — you are welcome in 
Technocracy. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction to Technocracy. . . . 25c 
Make Way for Social Change ... 15c 

Man Hours and Distribution 1 5c 

The Energy Certificate 10c 

Science vs. Chaos 10c 

America — Now and Forever 15c 

The Sellout of the Ages 1 0c 

Continentalism — The Mandate 

of Survival 15c 

I Am the Price System 
and 

The Culture of Abundance 15c 

'There’ll Always Be an England'.. 10c 
'Our Country Right or Wrong'. . 15c 
America Must Show the Way. . . 15c 


Magazines 

The Technocrat, 8113 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 44, Calif., 20 cents; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 

Technocracy, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. v , i 5 cents; no subscriptions. 

Technocracy Digest, 1166 West Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B. C., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; $1.25 for 6 issues. 

Great Lakes Technocrat, 843 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 14, III., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; 6 issue trial subscription $1.25. 

Northwest Technocrat, 813 Pine St., Seattle I, 
Wash., 15 cents a copy; $1.50 for 12 issues. 


LISTEN: 

"CALLING ALL AMERICANS" 

Presented by Technocracy Inc. 

KXLA KPMC 

( I I 1 0 on your dial ) ( I 560 on your dial) 

Every THURSDAY, 6: IS p. m. Every SUNDAY, ! ! :30 a. m. 

(Pacific Standard Time) (Pacific Standard Time) 

KRNR 

( 1490 on your dial) 

( Roseburg, Oregon) 

Every SUNDAY, 4:45 p. m. 

(Pacific Standard Time) 
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The Land of Opportunity! 


I F YOU are one of the many millions of bewildered Ameri- 
cans who need an occasional shot in the arm to reassure 
you of the virtues of free enterprise and the grand old 
American way of business and finance, here is +he story for 
you — the latest report on the Big Inch and the Little Big 
Inch pipelines sold as surplus war property at the beginning 
of 1 947. 

You will recall that the Big Inch pipelines were constructed 
by the government during the emergency of World War II 
at a cost of around $147,000,000, to move oil and petroleum 
products to the eastern seaboard. 

At war's end the lines were declared surplus property 
and closed down. Then the Surplus Property Administration 
announced that the lines would be sold to private interests 
for operation, and wrangling began over their disposal. 
Many bids for the property were tendered the War Surplus 
Property Board but no action was taken until the coal strike 
in 1946, when the War Assets Administration granted per- 
mission to the Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co., of 
Houston, Texas, to use the lines for transportation of gas, 
under supervision of the Interior Department, until April 
1947. 

Last January, The TECHNOCRAT had this to say about 
the Big Inch property: . . the final disposal of this huge 

surplus property is still uncertain. Only this much is certain 
— that the Big Inches will not be operated for the general 
welfare." 

In February of 1947 the lines were finally sold for the 
sum of $143,127,000, to the Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., in what was termed the government’s best deal on 
surplus property of the second world war, since the govern- 
ment regained alh but about $3,000,000 of the original 
construction costs. 

But, according to Newsweek of November 24, 1947, the 
deal had also been a good one for the Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp., which bought the lines with a bold bid $12,- 
000,000 higher than that of its nearest competitor. 

The Newsweek report goes on to say: ". . . The company, 
[Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.] formed Jan. 30, 1947, 
appeared to be the most startlingly successful promotion 
of the year. Texas Eastern had started with an original capital 
of $150,000 contributed by 28 stockholders, twelve of them 


associated with the New York investment banking firm of 
Dillon, Reed & Co., Inc. Of this, $100,000 was required as 
evidence of good faith in making the bid. To make additional 
down payments of $5,000,000 and to build compressor 
stations needed to handle natural gas, Texas Eastern had 
borrowed from stockholders and banks. 

"Last week, facing a Nov. 25 deadline when the $138,- 
027,000 balance was due to the government, the company 
took its case to investors. The facts it presented were 
interesting: 

"In four months, May I through Aug. 3 I , it had earned 
$764,000 through sales of natural gas. It had long-term 
contracts to buy gas in Texas fields at an average of 7.6 
cents per thousand cubic feet, and long-term contracts to 
sell it at better than 20 cents at Eastern distribution centers. 
By selling the minimum contract amounts, the company 
estimated that its profits would be $5,000,000 a year. With 
a 95 per cent load on the pipelines, earnings would rise 
to $7,500,000 a year. 

"Back with these figures, Texas Eastern offered $120,000,- 
000 in first mortgage bonds to a group of twelve insurance 
companies. To other investors it offered a 77 per cent 
interest in the company — 3,564,000 shares of common stock 
at $9.50. Sale of the bonds was consummated immediately. 
The underwriters reported the stock completely sold on the 
offering day. On Friday, Nov. 14, the company gave the 
government its check for the balance due. It had funds in 
hand to pay off its other loans, and the $150,000 investment 
of its original stockholders was now worth .$9,975,000 at 
current market quotations." 

Well, how do you like the story? Does it give you a lift 
to know that you as an American taxpayer, through your 
government, installed this huge technological plant for the 
vultures of finance? Of course, the manipulations of the 
deal were in accordance with the accepted methods of 
sound business finance, but it is seldom that such a juicy 
bone turns up — a $147,000,000 plant built and ready for 
operation, with an original outlay of only $150,000. 

It proves beyond a doubt that this is still the land of 
opportunity. (Opportunity for the associates of Dillon, Reed 
& Co., et al, that is.) Only about 2% of the population would 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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NORTH AMERICA UNITED 

If Americans can be united for a cause that is to their own 
detriment, to what greater extent could they be united in 
support of a program obviously designed to benefit them? 


T HE people of North America are 
united on one objective at last. 
People, whom it was not possible to 
unite for an American cause, have be- 
come united for a foreign cause. We 
have all become agreed on the objec- 
tive of feeding hungry Europe — beg 
pardon, hungry western Europe. 

Toward this objective, the following 
groups have expressed their approval 
and support: the democrats, the re- 
publicans, the A. F. of L, the C. I. O., 
the N. A. M., the catholics, the protes- 
tants, the jews, and many other groups, 
not to mention numerous and sundry 
individuals of public note. The official 
and unofficial spokesmen for 'the 
American way of life' are almost unani- 
mous in the view that Americans should 
have less to eat and to wear. 

While humanitarian motives may im- 
pel many of the individual Americans 
to materially and financially support 
the 'feed hungry Europe' program, no 
such sentimentality moves the leaders 
to so act. For, if it were pure humani- 
tarianism — a feeling of sympathy for 
hungry people — why should we not also 
include the hungry people of eastern 
Europe, of southeast Asia, of Man- 
churia, and even of the United States 
and Canada? The reference of this 
sympathy strictly to western Europe is 
a dead give away that political and, 
shall we say, ecclesiastical motives are 
involved. 

DESIGN FOR A DOUBLE-CROSS 

We do not deny that the people of 
western Europe are hungry, at least 
many of them. They have always been 
hungry. What else could one expect 
in an area where the population has 
been permitted to far exceed the ca- 
pacity of the area to provide them with 
a high standard of living? For cen- 
turies, people have lived on the border 
line of starvation in Europe, and we 
never got excited about it before. If 
there is any difference in the conditions 


now from what they have been in the 
past, it is only that more people are 
in the lower categories than before. 

The amazing thing about all this is 
the amount of unity that it has been 
possible to develop among the Ameri- 
can people for a program that is so 
obviously designed to double-cross 
them. This double-cross takes a form 
that is intended to hook us in three 
ways: 

(1) , We are taxed to pay for food 
and other things for western Europe, 
as a result of which a scarcity is created 
in North America; so 

(2) , we have to pay higher prices for 
the stuff that is left for us to consume; 
then 

(3) , we are asked to donate addi- 
tional money or goods for further ex- 
ports off the Continent, resulting in 
still more scarcity and higher prices. 
Thus, in three ways, our standard of 
living is being lowered. 

Then, we may properly ask, is this 
program a solution of Europe's prob- 
lem? If it were clearly a permanent 
remedy for the social ills of Europe, we 
might be less critical of it than we are. 
But there is no evidence that this is so. 

From various sources, including the 
newspapers and the radio, we learn 
that much of the goods which we ship 
abroad goes into black markets, which 
certainly are not designed to benefit 
the hungry people of Europe. We do 
not suppose that the smart operators 
of Europe are any less astute than the 
businessmen of this Continent. And we 
know, from gleaning the news releases, 
that American businessmen, politicians 
and army officers are not above graft- 
ing off the welfare of their country's 
citizens. 

Another aspect can probably be ex- 
plained by analogy as well as in any 
other way: 

We recall once hearing a naturalist 
deplore the feeding of hungry birds in 
winter, which was becoming quite a 


fad among the lovers of our little feath- 
ered friends. He pointed out that 
the birds would learn to depend upon 
this artificial source of food and iose 
their skill for looking out after their own 
needs. Also, they would increase their 
numbers beyond the capacity of the 
natural supply to feed them. As a con- 
sequence, should the feeding be sus- 
pended for any reason, intentional or 
otherwise, the result would be far more 
disastrous than the original condition 
which the remedy was intended to re- 
lieve. 

Furthermore, we are deceiving the 
people of western Europe. We tell 
them, in effect, that if they will be 
'good' and stay away from the 'big 
bad bear,' that we will look after them. 
But, are we prepared to take on this 
burden and responsibility? The factors 
involved indicate a negative answer. 

CONTINENTAL PROBLEMS 

The industry of western Europe needs 
raw materials to keep operating, and 
it needs a market for its products. 
North America might supply the raw 
materials for a while, but can we sup- 
ply the market? We cannot even sup- 
ply an adequate market for our own 
industry! On the other hand, eastern 
Europe — the 'communist' zone — can 
supply the raw materials and also the 
market. The future economy of western 
Europe is inextricably tied in with that 
of eastern Europe. Even the success of 
the Marshall plan depends on the ac- 
quisition of certain supplies from east- 
ern Europe. The economic ties with 
the North American Continent are arti- 
ficial, tenuous and vulnerable. 

Technocracy takes the stand that the 
solution to Europe's problems lies within 
the boundaries of Europe and not 3000 
miles away, and that the solution to 
North America’s problem is not to be 
found in western Europe or anywhere 
else but here on the Continent. 
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Let us give Americans a real cause 
for which to unite. If they can be 
united for a cause that is to their own 
detriment, we wonder to what greater 
extent they could be united in support 
of a program that was obviously de- 
signed to benefit them. On this Con- 
tinent there is a social cause that can 
unify our will and direction as nothing 
else could. And in pursuit of that cause, 
we will arrive at a solution of a Con- 
tinental problem that will amaze the 
world. 

The American cause which Techno- 
cracy proposes to the people of this 
Continent is a program of abundance 
for all North Americans. Let our lead- 
ers, and the newspapers and radio, 
come out for that cause and see what 
will happen. You very well know what 
will happen. 

There will develop such a patriotism 
for this Continent and such enthusiasm 
for achievement that we will even 
astound ourselves. On the sidelines, no 
doubt, there will still be some reaction- 


aries lamenting the fact that things are 
not like they used to be, and some lib- 
erals wailing that we should be doing 
this for the rest of the world and not 
for ourselves; but the youth of America 
will know what to do with it. And they 
will know what to do with anyone who 
tries to stop them. 

Possibly you think at this point that 
we are going off the deep end with a 
utopian daydream — that real abund- 
ance is not possible on this Continent. 
Well, if we are in error, at least we are 
harming no one. But, if we deal with 
substance, it is well worth your while 
to go along with us. There is a sure 
way of checking up on us and finding 
out which is true. And, if we are in- 
correct, you are out nothing; but, if 
we are correct, you stand to gain 
abundance. It is a gamble with all the 
odds in your favor. 

Check up on us; investigate Techno- 
cracy. Study its analysis of our social 
system and check its source data. Then, 
look into its synthesis — its blueprint for 
the New America. Do this, then tell 


us — tell everybody — what you think of 
Technocracy. 

Speak from knowledge, not from 
ignorance. When you know what this 
Continent is capable of doing and of 
how and why abundance is being sabo- 
taged, you can maintain sanity and 
integrity in the midst of the present 
mass hysteria which is generated from 
ignorance and confusion. 

Your investigation into Technocracy's 
body of thought has the additional ad- 
vantage of giving yourself a positive 
direction in your adjustment to a 
changing environment. And it is even 
more fun than investigating your neigh- 
bors for a possible slight tint of 'com- 
munism,' which is a wholly negative 
pastime. 

Technocracy offers you the oppor- 
tunity to become North American in 
your viewpoint, to become scientific 
in your approach to social problems, 
and to become positive in your direc- 
tion. It is yours for the taking, North 
Americans; make the most of it. 

— Wilton Ivie 


WORKMAN'S HOLIDAY 

As technology moves up on the North American Continent, the laborer is 
being given a continuous, enforced holiday. Whether it is with or without 
'pay' will depend upon the awareness of a large number of our people. 


I T HAS been said that "Man may 
work from sun to sun, but woman's 
work is never done!" This- statement 
can now be relegated to the class of 
nursery rhymes and 'old wives' tales,' 
belonging to an agrarian society of 
human toil and superstitions. 

Today, it is the kilowatt-hour which 
works from sun to sun and on through 
to the next sun; and, at long last, even 
woman’s irksome hand toil can be at 
an end. 

But the strangest part about this 
dawning of a new era is that people 
have become so conditioned to toil, 
so indoctrinated with the fallacy that 
work in itself wears some sort of halo, 
that many of them refuse to accept the 
idea that we have reached a new 
era. 

There were people who refused to 
accept electricity, automobiles, aero- 
planes or radio, too. Remember? Tech- 
nology is no respecter of persons or 


opinions, though. The march of scien- 
tific discoveries is not stopped by 
merely refusing to accept it. You may 
not accept the fact that man can fly, 
but he does; you many not accept the 
idea that our system of ’free enter- 
prise' is doomed, but it is. 

As technology steadily moves up on 
the North American Continent, the 
laborer is being given a continuous, 
enforced holiday. Whether it is with 
or without 'pay' depends upon the de- 
gree of awareness and education in 
the scientific approach of a large num- 
ber of North Americans. 

Many people, for the first time, are 
forced by events to take notice of 
their government and its policies. They 
are beginning to wonder and to ask 
questions. 

In a land which is capable of out- 
producing the rest of the world com- 
bined, they cannot understand why 
so many of our citizens are asked to 


eat less, suffer from lack of housing 
and medical care, and so on. It doesn't 
make sense. 

In a country whose advertising me- 
diums are so filled with ballyhoo, 
people are beginning to wonder how 
much of our present education and na- 
tional policy is also just 'so much' bally- 
hoo. They are seeing the national debt 
structure rise to unprecedented peaks, 
while purchasing power in the hands 
of the consumer is rapidly shrinking. 
They are witnessing the maneuvers of 
their political leaders in the direction 
of world expansion for 'big business;' 
and in the direction of international 
intrigue — war being the logical conclu- 
sion — by using ambiguous, contradic- 
tory phrases, such as, 'insuring the 
peace by preparing for war.' 

All of these confusing tactics are 
not without purpose, however. The 
confusion is real in the minds of our 
present leaders. The tactics are a 
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smoke screen to hide the confusion 
and real intentions. 

Technocracy has long pointed out 
the fundamental difficulties in our 
present society, and the only work- 
able solution. 

In our present Price System — call it 
'free enterprise’ or ‘democracy’ if you 
like — the citizen is paid for his contri- 
bution to society on the basis of man- 
hours used in production. 

The number of man-hours needed in 
the production of all types of goods 
and services is a declining factor, as 
more and more equipment is installed 
which produces more goods yet uses 
less human energy. When man-hours 
decline, the citizens' purchasing power 
declines also. 

What is the relationship today be- 
tween man-hours, extraneous energy 
(energy outside the human body), and 
production? Man-hours plus extraneous 
energy equals production; but as the 
number of man-hours decreases and 
the use of extraneous energy increases, 
while, at the same time, production 
also increases, it becomes evident that 
extraneous energy is the dominant fac- 
tor in production. Only 2% of the 
energy used in production today is 
human energy. 

Is this system of 'free enterprise' 
such a hallowed institution that we 
dare not question our homage to it? 
Technocracy points out that when any 
system ceases to function for the bene- 
fit of its users only a moron would re- 
fuse to displace it with a system which 
does function. 

Technocracy proposes that we dis- 
tribute the products of industry and 
agriculture to all of the citizens of 
the North American Continent. This 
distribution must be on the basis of 
the extraneous energy used in produc- 
tion through the mechanism of the 
Enerqy Certificate, instead of through 
the fluctuating value now set on the 
less important factor, man-hours. 

In our high-energy civilization, man 
is important primarily as a consumer, 
not as a producer. Under the Price 
System which we have outgrown, but 
which we are still attempting to use, 
man is important as a producer, not 
as a consumer. For that reason, the 
Price System worked quite well only 
so long as man-hours were the great- 
est source of energy in production. 

Every kilowatt-hour of electrical en- 
ergy displaces 13 man-hours of hand 
labor. In the United States alone, ac- 
cording to the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, our distribution of electrical en- 


ergy has attained a record level of 
more than 5,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
weekly. 

In the face of this ever-accelerating 
trend, installment buying, government 
subsidies, foreign loans and even wars, 
are but stopgap measures employed 
by our present political leaders, and 
they cannot cure the 'disease' of the 
Price System. 

The Price System — 'free enterprise' 
— is doomed. We cannot save it if, 
indeed, we should want to! But we 
can decide, right here and now, which 
we want, fascism, chaos or abundance. 

Technocracy Inc. has the blueprint 
for a social mechanism for a united 
North America, insuring an abundant, 
peaceful way of life for all of its citi- 
zens. But we cannot give you all of 
this information to be swallowed in 


capsule form. You must join Tech- 
nocracy and investigate the facts for 
yourself. Don't accept a word we say 
on 'faith.' Investigate! Why 'believe' 
when you can know? 

If you are concerned about that 
'enforced' holiday from your work (and 
there are many thousands of Americans 
who are already facing it), you can 
help to build the only Organization 
which is preparing for social change — 
Technocracy. When enough North 
Americans are ready to accept a sci- 
entific design of social operation, we 
will have no need to fear 'enforced' 
holidays without 'pay,' for all citizens 
will have their 'pay' in the security, 
abundance and peace which will be 
theirs from birth to death. Isn't that 
what you really want? 

— Isabelle Cox 


KNOW WHERE YOU ARE GOING 


D AY by day, the press, the radio, 
all the media of news dissemin- 
ation, are filled with the un- 
happy story of the futility of trying to 
solve the difficulties of a suffering 
world by the criteria of politics, busi- 
ness and moral uplift; of trying to bring 
harmony out of the conflicting selfish 
interests of pressure groups and 'inter- 
ested parties,' and of trying to recon- 
cile the cant of ignorance and supersti- 
tion with the cold, hard facts of this 
physical universe in which we live. 

Even this continuing demonstration 
of futility is not enough, as yet, to 
cause the majority of people to realize 
that the solution is not to be found in 
more of the same old baloney that is 
failing so ignominiously every day — 
more hate, more recrimination, more 
'opinions,' more intolerance, more sus- 
picion, more regulations, and, above 
all, more talk, talk, talk! 


Well, you’re living in this world of 
1947, so this means something to you, 
of course. Just where do you fit in? 
Have they got you buffaloed too? Do 
you 'feel strongly' about it all, or are 
your emotions well enough under con- 
trol so that you can still think? 

Unlike the politicians, Technocracy 
does not ask you to vote anyone into 
a well paid office. Unlike the business 
apologist, Technocracy does not offer 
you a shoddy, jerry-built substitute un- 
der a misleading label, sold at an ex- 


orbitant price. Unlike the purveyors of 
moral uplift, Technocracy does not in- 
sult your intelligence by offering to 
save you from all your woes by having 
you accept a 'brave new world' made 
to their specifications, if you forget the 
facts and ask no questions. 

People have been 'led' for so long 
by assorted persons allegedly intending 
to 'do things' for them, that this sort 
of thing has almost come to be ac- 
cepted as an unfortunate but inevitable 
part of the scheme of things. A lot of 
North Americans, in Technocracy, are 
finding out that once they have the 
facts, they don't have to be 'led.' They 
know where they're going, and are busy 
getting there. They're having fun at it 
too, once the plunge is made. Why 
don't you try it? 

— From the Co-Ordinator, official bulletin of 
Section I, R. D. 10553, Technocracy Inc. 


/ / / 


Technocracy, in predicting social 
change on this Continent, is not creat- 
ing it; technology and the large-scale 
use of extraneous energy are doing 
that. We are no more creating this 
social change than does the weather- 
man create the hurricane which he 
predicts. Like a hurricane, social 
change is sweeping upon us. We can- 
not prevent it, but we can prepare for 
it. The necessity of immediate action 
is already upon us. 
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When Is News Not News? 


The gigantic motorcade of Technocracy Gray Cars, carrying hundreds of Technocrats, 
impressed hundreds of thousands of Pacific Coast citizens along its 3200-mile route. 
But the public press, except in a few cities, considered the event unnewsworthy. 


F OURTEEN years ago the word 
'Technocracy' was emblazoned 
across the front pages of the pub- 
lic press of the nation. Technocracy 
was news! That was before the Or- 
ganization of Technocray Inc. had been 
established. 

In June 1947, Sections of Technoc- 
racy on the Pacific Coast planned and 
executed the largest non-military cara- 
van ever organized. The activity in- 
volved several hundred Technocrats in 
Regulation Dress driving several hun- 
dred Official Cars, many of them 
equipped with two-way radios or Mo- 
bile Sound Units; scores of trailers, 
pick-up trucks and other types of mo- 
tor vehicles painted Technocracy Gray; 
a squad of Official Technocracy Gray 
Motorcycles with riders in Regulation 
Motorcycle Dress; a Technocracy 
Gray Airplane, with Monads on the 
wings, circling over the line of cars; 
a Mobile Organization Unit as large 
as a street car; an 800 million beamed 
candlepower searchlight mounted on 
a Technocracy Gray truck. 

The route of this gigantic Motorcade 
extended from Los Angeles to Van- 
couver, British Columbia, and return 
a distance of 3200 miles. 

News of this unique event appear 
ing in the public press was infinitesimal. 
Staff photographers of the Seattle and 
Vancouver newspapers took many pic- 
tures of the Motorcade and stories of 
the public lectures scheduled in those 
cities appeared in the local papers. 
But although the press did have to 
recognize the Motorcade as a news 
event, particularly since it was the only 
event of significance in Canada on 
Dominion Day (July I), it did not 
choose to honor it by printing pictures. 

The Organization of Technocracy, 
steadily, quietly growing through four- 
teen years of depression and war, is 
on the march and now its activities 
are not news! In the words of one of 
the leading weekly magazines (See 
Photo): "We were aware of the Tech- 


nocracy Inc. motorcade. . . . We did 
not report on it because we did not 
believe the event was particularly 
significant from a national viewpoint." 

Strange, is it not, that an event which 
involved thousands of citizens moving 


in a caravan of several hundred cars, 
all the same color and carrying the 
insignia of a single organization, tra- 
veling 3200 miles and crossing an in- 
ternational border, could still be con- 
sidered 'unnewsworthy'? 


TIME 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20 

EOITORIAL OFFICES 


November 5, 1?L7 


Dear Miss Robbins: 

We were aware of the Technocracy Inc* 
motorcade from Southern California to Vancouver 
during the early summer. We did not report on 
it in TIME because we did not believe the event 
was particularly significant from a national 
viewpoint* 


All the news in TIME is a distillate 
of events that happen during the week, and in 
selecting what stories will appear the editors 
exercise their judgment on the basis of what 
is important from a general national news 
standpoint* 


Cordially, 



Miss Emma P. Robbins 
Upland, Calif* 
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The largest non-military caravan ever organized crosses the international border between the 
United States and Canada, but so far as the public press is concerned, it just didn't happen! 


TIME'S 'explanation 1 to one of its 
readers, who is also a member of Tech- 
nocracy, is unmistakably an attempt 
to discredit the Organization through 
inference that it is insignificant. The 
statement, . . in selecting what 
stories will appear, the editors exercise 
their judgment on the basis of what 
is important from a general national 
news standpoint," hardly 'holds water' 
in view of the fact that reports of 
activities of other segments of Ameri- 
ca's population involving fewer people 
less equipment and territory can be 
found in every issue of that news ma 
gazine. 

This 'silent treatment' given Tech- 
nocracy is not new. Since it has been 
recognized that the Organization 
makes no compromise with any group 
— political, business or ecclesiastical — 
it has found no favor with the Fourth 
Estate. 

But the forward march of Tech 
nocracy is not halted by this 'silent 
campaign.' Secure in the knowledge 
that the analysis of Technocracy is 
correct, Technocrats continue to strive 
unceasingly toward its final objective 
— the installation of a social design 
which will insure security, abundance 
and peace to the citizens of the North 
American Continent. 

During the past fourteen years — 
unaided and unabetted by the public 
press — Technocracy as a body of 


thought and as an Organization has 
come through the greatest depression 
and the greatest war in history, its 
vision unsullied and its strategy un- 
compromised. 

As technology moves up on this 
Continent in the next few years, only 
Technocrats and Technocracy will have 


the satisfaction of seeing the historic 
parallelism of events confirm the Or- 
ganization's operating design for this 
Continent as the unique solution for 
the social problems of our people and 
our time. 

— Elverda Carnahan 


Cars participating in Technocracy’s Pacific Coast Motorcade assembled south of Tacoma 
before proceeding in parade formation to Seattle. — Techphotos by Chasse. 
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The Way of the Politician 

There are still millions of otherwise normal Americans who willingly entrust 
our national welfare and destiny to the political method. They must learn 
that while politics may be a game and business, it's certainly not a service. 



T HE way of the politician is cun- 
ning and devious. Theoretically, 
his is the important task of guiding 
the affairs of the nation to the best 
advantage of our people, both at home 
and in our relations with other nations. 
In actual practice, however, the way 
of the politician deviates slightly from 
this noble purpose and, for the most 
part, we find that his main objective, 
even as yours and mine, is to hold 
his job. 

But, whereas your job and mine prob- 
ably depends upon our functional abil- 
ity, his depends upon his agility in 
so conducting himself that he pleases 
as many voters as possible. While our 
success depends upon our ability to 
please one, or perhaps two or three 
individuals, his depends upon his ability 
to swing the collective opinions of 
143,000,000 other Americans In his 
favor. It makes quite a difference. 

These are dangerous days for 
America — days of crisis. Inflation 
threatens our standard of living while 
the prospect of World War III al- 
ready threatens our national security. 
We are in a period of synthetic pros- 
perity — a boom that threatens to 
blow up in our face at any time, sink- 
ing us deep into another depression. 
It is a time when we desperately need 
fhe best possible leadership. 

But, as we survey the political scene, 
we can see that our political leaders 
are faced with what is to them a much 
greater crisis — the coming election 
— and their devious maneuvering, seen 
in every act, is closely related to this 
forthcoming event. What they do now 
will decide whether or not they have 
a job after November 1948. 

MENDING FENCES 

Let us look back to the year 1946. 
Plans for elections are laid well in ad- 
vance and two years ahead is not too 
early to start what is referred to as 
'mending political fences.' The way of 
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the politician is well demonstrated by 
two actions which occurred in the early 
part of 1946. You will remember that 
about that time the House extended 
the draft for nine months. That was 
to please the voters who wanted to see 
the United States strong. 

But at the same time, the House 
also stipulated that the operation of 
the draft would be suspended for five 
months — five very critical months. 
That was to please the voters who had 
been clamoring for the 'return of our 
boys' and the dismantling of our armed 
forces. Politicians who voted to emascu- 
late the draft, voted against strength- 
ening Guam in the 1930's for fear it 
would offend Japan. Later they were 
the ones who screamed the loudest that 
the United States had not kept its 
defenses strong. 

Then, those with good memories will 
recall, the House extended the OPA 
for another nine months. That satisfied 
the voters who felt that this was the 
way to keep prices from getting out 
of hand. But the House also voted 
stipulations intended to keep price 
control from operating with any effect 
during the critical months ahead — 
postwar months which in corresponding 
years of 1919 and 1920 brought as 
much inflation as developed during 
World War I itself. This made happy 
the voters who wanted to get prices 
higher so that they could make larger 
profits. 

And so, the politician sits on the 
fence, throwing tidbits to the voters 
on either sides. That's the way of the 
politician. But perhaps the views ex- 
pressed by the Christian Science 
Monitor represent the views of at least 
a few thinking Americans: 

"Not a nice record, not a worthy re- 
cord, not a reassuring record. Is it even 
a vote-getting record? The politicians 
say they can’t vote for what the na- 
tion needs because, if they do, they'll 
suffer at the polls. Even that irre- 
sponsible excuse is phoney. Every 

The 


public opinion poll shows that the 
majority of the voters favors these 
measures. Then why are the politicians 
backward? The reason is that they 
want to catch the voters on both sides 
of these vital questions so that they'll 
be taking no chances — politics of 
the lowest order controlling decisions 
of highest policy." 

MORE OF THE SAME 

All that was back in 1946. Has the 
way of the politician changed since 
then? Let us look at the record and 
bring our story up-to-date. One of the 
major problems facing the American 
people at the moment is how to make 
ends meet in the face of steadily rising 
prices. Yet, while American housewives 
are using their ingenuity to the utmost 
in their efforts to make the family 
pocketbook buy the necessities of life, 
our politicians are more concerned with 
making political capital from the house- 
wives' unhappy situation. Steadily ris- 
ing prices will make excellent campaign 
material in an election year and both 
sides are preparing to make the most 
of their opportunity. Here is the situ- 
ation as viewed by Newsweek magazine 
on September 22, 1947: 

"The Democrats hoped that voters 
would blame the Republicans, remem- 
bering it was they who led the fight 
against the OPA. Republicans, pointing 
to administration-sponsored wage in- 
creases which boosted costs, hoped 
voters would hold the Democrats re- 
sponsible." 

Under Price System methods of oper- 
ation, it would seem that the reinstitu- 
tion of price controls would be the 
answer but, granting that this would 
at least help, what are the chances of 
getting them? Newsweek continues: 

"For the moment, however, both 
Democrats and Republicans said as 
little as they could about prices. In 
private, Administration officials dis- 
cussed the reinstitution of Price Con- 
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trol — but only in private. While many 
believed it would be economically wise 
to slap back controls on the cost of 
living, they feared it also would be 
political suicide." 

In other words, the question is not 
so much: "Will price controls serve as 
a brake on the rising costs of living?" 
But: "How will it affect our re-elec- 
tion?" This is the type of leadership 
the Price System offers America. It is 
the way of the politician. 

There are many other ways in which 
this primary interest in re-election 
manifests itself. For example, we have 
read in our daily papers of innumerable 
‘investigations' into this and that, all 
supposedly intended to help reduce 
the cost of living. The House Small 
Business sub-committee was recently 
in California investigating cooperatives 
but it did not carry its investigations 
too far. Whether or not there was 
anything to investigate is beside the 
point. The fact remains that the state's 
giant agricultural marketing co-ops are 
big business and many local co-op 
leaders are staunch Republicans. Hence 
the committee trod lightly for fear of 
antagonizing numerous possible votes. 

And again, as reported recently in 
the magazine Business Week, Repub- 
lican leaders aren't much moved by 
the recent furor in the West over the 
big slashes in the budget for the De- 
partment of the Interior. Politically, 
the G.O. P. figured 1948 is the time 
for generosity; 1947 is economy year. 

Votes follow prosperity and our 
politicians know it. American agricul- 
ture has been enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity for the past year or two 
and recent polls have indicated that 
the President is gaining strength in the 
farm belt. The trick now is to see that 
the rest of the country gives the ap- 
pearance of being just as prosperous. 
Then re-election is assured. 

High wages and high prices give the 
illusion of prosperity. To maintain high 
prices, as Technocracy has so fre- 
quently pointed out, scarcity must be 
maintained. How better than to ship 
our food products abroad? This can 
be done by either selling it to foreign 
countries or, in the event they do not 
have the necessary dollars, giving it 
to them, paying the producer out of 
the American taxpayer’s pocket. Either 
way the abundance is removed from 
the American market, thus avoiding 
the awkward necessity of destroying it 
in the face of world starvation. 

Of course, it would be much simpler 


and more effective if America were 
to organize her economy for the pro- 
duction and distribution of abundance, 
for then we could adequately feed 
ourselves and help the other nations 
who need our food; but that is not 
yet the American way! Our way is 
the way of the politician — devious, 
ineffective and incredibly stupid. 

Have you noticed how the agitation 
for tax reduction, so prominent in our 
newspapers early in 1947, has com- 
pletely vanished? For that, too, you 
can thank the politician and his pen- 
chant for doing that which is most 
expedient. According to the United 
States News, President Truman was 
advised by his aides to veto any re- 
duction in individual income taxes for 
1947. Then the whole question could 
be revived in time for the 1948 cam- 
paign and out of it could be made a 
big political issue. Oh yes, the boys 
are far from being dumb. And so tax 
cuts will be favored by the Democratic 
party for 1948 — nearer voting time. 


THE GAME OF POLITICS 


The way of the politician is fre- 
quently good for many a laugh. Con- 
sider the antics of the California State 
Legislature which met in a special four- 
week session early in 1946. Whatever 
the worthy lawmakers lacked in the 
way of legislative achievement they 
more than made up for in beautiful 
gestures. While the worthy solons did 
not get very far with badly needed 
veteran legislation, they did pass some 
very fine resolutions congratulating 
various people on wedding anniversa- 
ries, births, birthdays and so on. One 
resolution commended the fire fighting 
crews of San Quentin prison, and a 
very fine tribute to the late Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr., was among this 
legislative trivia. 

The bills for fair employment prac- 
tices were killed in committee, but a 
beautiful resolution was passed com- 
mending the dairymen of Los Angeles 
on the high rate of milk production 
in 1945. No improvement was forth- 
coming in the old age pension law and 
only temporary child care centers, 
with sharply cut finances, were ap- 
proved, but the legislature was lavish 
in its praise of the Columbia Volunteer 
Fire Department, celebrating its 95th 
anniversary. No aid was forthcoming 
for the City of Los Angeles in solving 
its sewer problem, but movements to 
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adjourn in respect to the memory of 
no less than eight people were passed 
at various times during this ’emergency’ 
session. 

Truly the way of the politician is 
weird and wonderful. David Lilienthal 
recently remarked: "Politics may be a 
game and business, it's certainly not 
a service." There are still millions of 
otherwise normal Americans who fer- 
vently believe that the political method 
is the safest method to which we can 
intrust our national welfare and des- 
tiny despite the fact that the term 
'political' has become one of ridicule 
and contempt and the politician's so- 
called profession is regarded as slightly 
on the shady side. Scarcely an Ameri- 
can lives who does not condemn openly 
the actions of our politicians in their 
fumbling attempts to solve our domes- 
tic problems. Why, then, this continued 
reliance upon such an obviously inef- 
fective method of social administra- 
tion? 

The answer is, unfortunately, all too 
clear. We have not yet been condi- 
tioned to accept the fact of approach- 
ing social change. We do not, as a 
nation, realize that our present methods 
are obsolete — that they belong to 
the days of the ox-cart, the oil lamp, 
the sailing ship or the pony express. 
They do not belong in this age of 
jet-propulsion, of atomic power, of 
radio and television, or of the stream- 
lined diesel train. Our advances in 
technology and science during the past 
few decades have completely changed 
the conditions under which we live 
and the old social institutions and social 
controls must make way for new ones 
which are compatible with the high- 
speed, technological civilization ex- 
isting on the Continent of North 
America today. 

New social controls are indicated 
and are becoming imperative. The 
way of the politician is no longer ef- 
fective in the operation of our na- 
tional affairs — if, indeed, it ever 
was. The methods of the politician 
must soon make way for the methods 
of the scientist and the technologist, 
operating under the blueprinted speci- 
fications of an economy of abundance. 
This is the American way. This is the 
way that will give us peace in our 
time, together with the leisure and 
abundance with which to enjoy it. In 
this way only can America guide the 
other nations of the world toward 
peace and self-sufficiency. 

— Leslie Bounds 
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Aerial view of the Biggest Inch construction project in the difficult Chino Hills area of 

Southern California. 


And Now the 'Biggest Inch' 


ANOTHER outstanding achieve- 
ment was chalked up for Ameri- 
" * ca's engineering skill when the 

Biggest Inch' natural gas pipeline was 
opened last month, permitting natural 
gas from the oil fields of west Texas 
to flow into Southern California. 

Heretofore, the natural gas de- 
veloped in the production of oil in the 
Permian Basin area in west Texas was 
vented into the air, thereby wasting 
one of this Continent's non-replaceable 
natural resources. (It is estimated that 
684,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
are lost each year, 1 ,000,000 cubic feet 
daily in the state of Texas alone.) Ris- 
ing population in the Southern Cali- 
fornia area has forced the construction 
of this giant gas artery in order to 
augment the continually diminishing 
supply of gas in this area, and, as a 
consequence, we are now to make use 
of a vital resource. 

Although surpassed in length by the 
24-inch 'Big Inch' and the 20-inch 'Lit- 
tle Big Inch' lines, the 30-inch link of 
the 'Biggest Inch' (extending 214 miles, 
from Blythe, California, to Santa Ee 
Springs, California,) is the largest high 
test pipe ever fabricated and laid. It 
necessitated the installation of special 


machinery in the steel plant where it 
was rolled. A 26-inch link extends from 
Eunice, New Mexico, to Blythe, Cali- 
fornia, and a 24-inch line from Dumas, 
Texas, to Eunice, New Mexico. 


Traversing a wide variation in ter- 
rain — mountains, valleys, salt flats, 
desert — construction engineers com- 
pleted this project in record time — a 
iittle more than a year — by the use of 
technological equipment. Try to im- 
agine, if you will, the tremendous task 
of digging a 1200-mile trench with a 
pick and shovel! 

Covering the distance of 1200 miles 
from Texas to Santa Fe Springs, Cali- 
fornia, in 80 hours, the gas will flow at 
a speed of approximately 15 miles per 
hour. 

It is estimated that the daily gas 
deliveries through the Biggest Inch will 
be equivalent to 51,000 barrels of oil, 

I 89 carloads of coal or 6 Boulder Dams. 

The importance of the completion of 
this project has been equalled to the 
completion of the first trans-continental 
railroad for when a final 250-mile link 
has been laid, there will be pipelines 
from one coast to the other. 

Successful pipeline transportation 
for fluid fuels is an American develop- 
ment. Through years of work by 
scientists, engineers and construction 
men, the problems confronting effi- 
cient operation have been overcome. 
It is estimated that the total network 
of oil pipelines in the United States 
now extends over some 140,000 miles. 

Pipelines used for the long-distance 
transmission of natural gas, although it 
is seldom realized, stretch over a total 
of 200,000 miles in the United States, 



General view of the rough terrain encountered by engineers of the Biggest Inch project 
in the Apache Pass, Arizona. FRONT COVER: Of the ten river crossings made by the 
Biggest Inch, this suspension type bridge over the Colorado is the longest. 
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the longest being the 1265-mile Ten- 
nessee Gas & Transmission Co. line 
from Driscoll, Texas, to Cornwall, West 
Virginia. 

No one can deny that pipelines are 
the most efficient way of transporting 
oil and gas products. Once the pipe 
is laid, a continuous 24-hour-a-day op- 
eration can be assured without fear of 
weather conditions which interfere with 
tankers, trucks and railroad cars and 
without the expenditure of many man- 
hours of labor in loading and unloading. 

Technocracy salutes the installation 
of any new technological equipment on 
this Continent which brings a reduction 
of man-hours of human toil and makes 
a higher standard of living possible for 
the citizens of North America. 


Right: In crossing the famous and treacherous 
Salt Flats east of El Paso, the problems of mud, 
quicksand and corrosive salt soil had to be 
overcome. 

— Photos courtesy Southern California Gas Co. 
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Top (left): Effective answer to the old ques- 
tion 'Who will dig the ditches?' is this giant 
ditcher which gouged a trench for the 30-inch 
natural gas pipeline. 


Top (right): Equipment such as this bulldozer 

I made possible the completion of the 'Biggest 

Inch' project in record time — over a thousand 
miles in a little more than a year. 

I 

Center: Machinery had to be rugged to meet 
the conditions in the rough mountain areas of 
New Mexico, Arizona and California. 





LET DREAMERS WAKE 


Intelligent, well-informed Americans in all fields and in all walks of life 
are joining the grand march to the New America. That poets are among 
those who are taking up the challenge to move forward, is evidenced by 
the poetry textbook entitled LET DREAMERS WAKE. 

The general conception of a poet is a person who praises yesterday, 
dreams of tomorrow and ignores today. Lilith Lorraine, author of LET 
DREAMERS WAKE, banishes the idea that poets cannot adjust themselves 
to their external environments. She removes the tag of 'escapism' placed 
on the profession by psuedo poets, racketeers in the field and uninformed 
anti-poets. 

Lilith Lorraine, v/ho is Founder-Director of the Avalon World Arts Acad- 
emy and editor of its official magazine, Different, throws a challenge to poets 
to come down from their 'ivory towers,' to wake to their social responsibilities 
and to the realities of the age in which they live. 

Speaking in an authentic voice for modern poets, she makes no apology 
for poetry, but she blasts with keen satire pretenders in the field who defy 
self-discipline and inflict thousands of 'prolific nightmares' on editors and 
on the public in general. 


NE OF THE MOST startling in- 
dictments against American 
culture is that . . . achieve- 
ments in fields other than poetry must 
be sufficiently overwhelming as to erase 
from the mind of his (the poet's) fellow- 
citizens the implication of mild or ad- 
vanced insanity. 

This peculiar state of affairs is the 
direct result of the deliberate ma- 
chinations of those who have fathered 
the American system of competitive 
greed built upon the fallacious principle 
of use for profit. The situation assumes 
clarity only when we fully understand 
the diabolical hypnosis to which our 
people have been subjected by ex- 
ponents of that system. 

Under this conditioning, a whole 
nation has been thoroughly indoctri- 
nated with the fallacious idea that there 
is but one standard of success in any 
trade, business or profession, and that 
is the money standard. Unless the pro- 
ducts of that profession are salable 
for a very sizable amount of money, 
the benefits conferred by such products 
upon humanity, are considered to be of 
negligible importance. 

As a result, the hero-worship of 
youth and the adulation of alleged 
maturity, is directed . . . toward finan- 
ciers, bankers, playboys, debutantes 
and divorcees. 


The achievements of these expend- 
ables monopolize the headlines, while 
those of the true benefactors of human- 
ity are relegated to the lower left-hand 
corner of the comic page. 

The . . . doctrine of competition . . . 
is . . . confined strictly to the tooth 
and claw jungles of acquisitiveness. In 
a truly human regime, this lav/ of con- 
flict,* where there is an abundance of 
natural resources which we admittedly 
possess, need not operate on these 
planes at all. Granted this abundance 
and a sane distribution of it, it is the 
common possession of humanity, the 
same as the unrestricted air we breathe, 
and there should be no struggle over 
it. But there is a decided scarcity of 
production on the higher planes of 
achievement, and on those planes the 
struggle should be relegated. 

... If, for instance, two great phy- 
sicians, or even the whole medical 
profession, should engage in an intense 
and friendly competition to see who 
would be the first to find a cure for 
cancer, the experiments and research 
of each would be made the common 
property of all, in order to hasten 
discovery. While one might reach the 
goal first, he would not be alone in 
his glory . . . 

In our unhappy civilization, however, 
all other classes of competition are 


eliminated except fhe struggle for 
money. It matters not in the least 
whether the thing for which money is 
paid has any value or not, so long as 
an artificial demand can be created 
for it. Thus it comes about that some 
of the most highly placed members 
of our decadent society are not those 
whose efforts have served humanity 
most. They are all too frequently those 
whose greed has furnished the weapons 
with which civilization commits suicide 
in wars highly profitable to these hand- 
washing Pilates and their fellow-travel- 
lers in their comradeship of treason 
against the human race. 

. . . the human race is learning that 
competition is the law for the survival 
of the beast, but co-operation is the 
law for the survival of man. We as 
human beings have tried competition 
as our law of life and our world lies 
in ruins. For when we reach the stature 
and the wisdom of humanity . . . yet 
still insist on following the law of the 
lower kingdom, that very wisdom, 
misdirected into channels of destruc- 
tion, forces us finally to the conclusion 
that we must either cooperate or 
perish . . . 

The poet must not only sing songs 
of a new and braver world, but he 
must come down from his ivory towers 
to wield the hammer and to lay the 
stones of its rebuilding . . . 

Thanks to modern psychology, the se- 
,crets of the human personality have at 
last been partially unveiled. They are 
no longer esoteric mysteries. Though 
we still see 'as through a glass dimly' 
at least, the outlines of the pattern 
are no longer wavering and distorted. 

The personality of the creative artist 
is perhaps a little more difficult to un- 
derstand than that of the average 
individual. Some of the difficulty is due 
to the survival in modern terminology 
of the fossilized phrase 'artistic tem- 
perament,' a term now generally mo- 
nopolized by artistic pretenders seeking 
social favors. In such cases, it is usually 
nothing more nor less than inartistic 
temper . . . 

So, for his own protection, he (the 
poet) has adopted all sorts of strange 
disguises, and, in his deep hurt, he has 
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indulged in both vicious and childish 
retaliations. In both cases, the world 
has suffered from the loss of genius, 
and sometimes that genius, turned 
into channels of great evil have been 
a veritable scourge. 

With the advent of modern psy- 
chology, the true artistic temperament 
is becoming less of a mystery, and the 
time will come when the creative artist 
may walk the streets of our cities as 
safely as any other individual. In that 
day his true greatness will be allowed 
to develop and flower in a friendly 
environment, where he is neither unduly 
flattered nor viciously persecuted . . . 

But at present, the understanding of 
the creative temperament is at a bar- 
baric level . . . Therefore, we advise 
poets to go among men . . . living 
their daily lives just like other human 
beings. We advise them that so long 
as they must live in the country of 
the blind or in an environment peopled 
by those who are children . . . that 
they must be wise if they would learn 
to play with their little blocks . . . 

( We cannot emphasize too strongly 
that a thorough knowledge of psy- 
chology is essential to the poet. For 
psychology teaches that those who 
either through inferior or superior men- 
tal equipment, are imperfectly adjusted 
to their environment, build up all sorts 
of defense mechanisms in the form of 
mannerisms, imaginary ailments, weird 
costumes never before seen on earth, 
anti-social tendencies, unwarranted per- 
secution complexes and assorted mon- 
key shines. . . . 

Now, actually, the poet, if he speaks 
with an authentic voice, needs no de- 
fense. Once the poet . . . tears aside 
the mask of gold that hides the faces 
of fools and failures whose braying has 
drowned the music of his lyre; he will 
drop his foolish masquerade, appear in 
his true light, speak as one having au- 
thority, and the people will hear him 
gladly. 

DEFENSE MECHANISMS 

Unfortunately, the very defense me- 
chanisms which the poet has designed 
to prevent the world from rending him, 
have achieved the opposite result. Let 
us take up some of these absurdities 
one by one, by describing some of the 
poets we have seen walking around with 
their masks on. 

First we have the poet who is fragile 
— oh, so fragile. In the best Keat's 
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tradition, he is destined to die young, 
hounded to an untimely grave by his 
critics and persecutors. He is the vic- 
tim of strange and exotic illnesses. 
He languishes pale and palpitant, 
propped up with silken pillows, within 
convenient reach of the smelling salts, 
the cocktail mixer, or a chicken dinner 
complete with dressing. 

He waits for the world to come to 
him bearing gifts and burning incense, 
and while some fools may be found to 
humor him for awhile, the party doesn't 
last long . . . 

Next we have the singing, chanting, 
wailing and dancing poet. This speci- 
men cultivates some peculiar manner 
of delivering his merchandise to the 
long suffering audience. The stately 
simplicity of the English tongue, sup- 
plemented by distinct enunciation, a 
dignified platform appearance . . . 
means nothing to this whirling dervish. 
Unsure of himself, scared to death of 
his audience, doubtful of the worth of 
his message, he feels that he must do 
something in the way of feverish 
gyration to attract attention away from 
the main issue . . . 

I have also seen the poet of the 
drooling cigarette, the poet with the 
weary mustache, the poet with the 
not wholly immaculate shirt front, the 
poet with the flapping coat-tails, the 
poet with the air of cosmic boredom 
and the mournful violin, the poet who 
flits about the stage like a 'dear little 
bird,' the poet with the soiled under- 
wear protruding from his trouser top, 
the poet who inspired the B.O. ad- 
vertisements, the poet who raises her 
eyes to heaven and recites her work 
to Deity, the poet who folds her hands, 
bends over with a motherly air and talks 
baby-talk to her audience, the poet 
who booms out epics to his goldfish 
in a room so small that he sounds like 
a bomb on a bender, the poet who fills 
his mouth with marbles and mumbles, 
and, for a delightful change, the old- 
fashioned, long-haired poet who rolls 
his eyes in frenzy and tears out his hair 
by the handfuls. 

Nothing that we have said concern- 
ing the above refugee from a freak cir- 
cus in any way applies to the poet who 
frankly reveals to his audience the state 
to which American culture has fallen. 
Enough cannot be said on the subject. 
But it is one thing to state a fact and 
offer a remedy and another to indulge 
in destructive and vicious criticism with- 
out suggesting a remedy . . . 
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Neither have we a word to say 
against the poet who fearlessly blasts 
the poetic pretender who uses the 
mask of some creative art to advance 
his social prestige, to grind his political 
axes, or to feed his petty vanity . . . 

There are several types of poems 
properly coming under the general 
classification of 'Editorial Nightmares.' 

EDITORIAL NIGHTMARES 

Without doubt, the most prolific of 
these nightmares is the nature poem. 
The poet, in the process of bringing 
it to birth, merely looks out of his 
window, beholds nature's big circus 
encamped all around him, and decides 
then and there to write a nature poem 
number five million and five . . . Every 
other amateur has had the same idea, 
every other amateur is a runner-up in 
the grand competition of writing about 
nature far worse than it has ever been 
written before, but always in the same 
words, with the same rhymes, and with 
the same slushy sentimentality . . . 

Next comes the 'ye God' poem, as 
it is known to long suffering editors 
the world over. This is the so-called 
'religious poem,’ which, starting with 
'ye God' and assailing the ears of 
'ye God’ through endless stanzas of 
gripes and wails, has but one essential 
purpose. 

That purpose is the solicitation 
of a pressure group to bring to the 
immediate attention of 'ye God' the 
private and personal grievances of 
the versifier. If frequently demands 
of 'ye God' that he wreak the full quota 
of his vengeance, with interest com- 
pounded semi-annually, upon all who 
have failed to appreciate and to re- 
ward the great genius which has 
blessed the earth with his presence. 

Then there is the 'Old Maid Poem,' 
written not necessarily by one's maiden 
aunt, since sterility of soul is a plague 
which infects both sexes. The 'Old Maid 
Poem' is a poem of personal frustration, 
written generally in the first person. 
It is written by those who are afraid 
of life, afraid of love, afraid of fear. 
True poetry is not an escape from life. 
It is not frustration. It is a challenge to 
high adventure . . . Tomorrow's world 
is not for the weak, but for the strong 
. . . for those who having conquered 
self, and overcome the earth, reach up- 
ward to the stars . . . 

In no other field of literary endeavor 
has the poet been so shamefully used 
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as the hireling of those diabolical op- 
pressors of mankind that seek to enslave 
the will of the people to do their bid- 
ding by appealing to the noblest im- 
pulses under the guise of love of 
country. In this field, more than in any 
other sphere of inspiration, the poet 
must refuse ‘to be made the tools of 
such forces. . . . Any land in which 
luxury and poverty, mansions and slums, 
leisure and gruelling toil . . . can exist 
side by side, is a nation more in need 
of patriots that of patriotism . . . 

To add insult to injury, during the 
course of every war in which this na- 
tion has engaged, the laureates of 
mediocrity visit upon the long-suffering 
editor the added affliction of the 'Old 
Glory Poem. 1 These hysterical out- 
bursts, supposed to be eulogies to the 
flag of our country, are nothing more 
than a hodge-podg'e of fossilized slo- 
gans, generally not even of the current 
war, but of the one preceding it. They 
are written by unfortunates with a 
twelve-year-old vocabulary, a condi- 
tioned mind, a microscopic soul and an 
over-stuffed ego. 

Conspicuous also among editorial 
nightmares, is the 'dated' poem. It 
may be written in any form, on any 
subject, or on nothing at all. But it 
is always definitely 'dated' and fur- 
nishes a perfect clue to the age in 
which the writer mentally lives. It is un- 
fortunate that Americans work so des- 
perately to acquire the means to live 
that they never find time to savor life 
or to cultivate the arts until they are 
past forty. The struggle for existence 
has been reduced to a neolithic battle 
for material possession. . . . There is, 
however, one essential difference be- 
tween us and the cave man. He owned 
his possessions and our possessions own 
us . . . 

After he had devoured his prey or 
his grandfather he seemed still to have 
enough time on his budget to cultivate 
his artistic talents and to bedeck the 
walls of his cave with very creditable 
memorials of his exploits. These etch- 
ings were done by young men resting 
from the chase, whereas the modern 
has neither time to rest nor can he 
find anything thrilling in the fact that 
he has caught a subway. Finally he 
reaches an age where he finds it 
pleasanter to forget that he was ever 
fool enough to enter the struggle in 
the first place . . . 

The young should write more poetry 
during the days of their achievement, 


granted, of course, that our civilization 
is so reconstructed that there is some- 
thing worth achieving. This does not 
mean that the old may not also write 
great poetry . . . The old of today 
have perhaps an even greater oppor- 
tunity for distinction if they will seize 
upon it, if they will become mentors 
and safety valves for the generation 
that their apathy and their greed has 
led to the brink of doom. The old must 
throw themselves into the battle . . . 
they must take a leading and cour- 
ageous part in re-shaping this distorted 
world. 

Progress in any art does not consist 
of creating it out of the excrement of 
the gutter, the brothel and the butcher- 
shop. ... In other words, a tree cannot 
be a tree and not a tree at the same 
time. One looking upon an outhouse 
cannot say, if he wishes to be con- 
sidered sound of mind, "This is a tree." 
To sum it all up, it is legitimate to paint 
outhouses if the artist so desires, but 
it is not legitimate to persuade the 
public that the painting represents the 
spreading chestnut tree . . . 

In the death-throes of their putres- 
cent empire, those who control the 
channels through which poetry reaches 
the people, the press, the radio and 
the public schools, have carefully kept 
out of print the work of any poet with 
the courage to unmask and defy them. 

They have made herculean efforts to 
discredit all poetry and to effect the 
final decree of the poet's divorce from 
the people. This they have attempted 
to do by making . . . poetry unprofit- 
able and unsalable, and rendering it 
highly profitable for big-time publishers 
to promote a sort of gibberish, bearing 
the name of poetry, which is the ulti- 
mate in incoherence, indecency, blas- 
phemy and nihilism. 

This condition, while horrible enough, 
will finally defeat its own purpose. For 
the fools have been given just enough 
rope to hang themselves . . . 

They have at least discarded their 
mask of piety, these money-worship- 
pers, who sit in our churches on Sunday 
and pretend to bow down to the Prince 
of Peace. For they send out their hire- 


lings on week-days to every lecture 
platform in the land where they can 
find a hearing, to declare that war is 
the natural state of man and that we 
must expect war every twenty years. 

... as population stabilize, as levels 
of intelligence rise, as war is no longer 
regarded as a normal state of life, 
as distribution keeps pace with pro- 
duction so that economic security be- 
comes as certain as the air we breathe; 
then life will pulse to larger rhythms, 
poetry will become more universal, and 
prose more poetic. 

The field of poetic prose is one which 
will bear intensive cultivation that may 
flower into full harvest in an era of 
expanding freedoms and enlarging 
consciousness, when man, having con- 
quered his own spirit and made of his 
machines his slave instead of his master, 
looks upward to the conquest of the 
stars . . . 

Even the simplest rhythms of nature 
can give rise to a mighty poem, the 
mist-veiled majesty of a waterfall, the 
wail of a lone coyote in the desert, 
the mystery of ruined cities asleep In 
the shadow of time, the passing of 
ships in the night; even a thousand 
things which are drab and common 
place to unobserving eyes, are trans- 
figured by the poet . . . 

His could be the clarion voice that 
writes the Marseillaise of men and pro- 
claims the liberation of the human 
spirit from the shackles of hatred, in- 
tolerance and fear . . . His could be 
the torch that lights the darkened cities 
with the flame of ever-expanding free- 
doms . . . His could be the poetry of 
science, that lifts the ancient curse of 
toil, and, overcoming time and space, 
turns its death-drone of destruction 
into harvest songs of peace. These and 
greater things lie open to the seeing 
eye of the poet. 

. . . for the poet of all men, was never 
intended to live to himself alone. He 
belongs to all men, to all worlds, to 
all ages. The hour has come for him 
to possess his heritage, for the curtain 
rises at last upon REALITY; the 
dreamer wakes! 

— Lilith Lorraine 


As the Technological Army presses onward to the new era of abundance 
and security which lies just ahead, more and more poets are joining its 
forces. 

As they march, they sing. And as they sing, their calls to battle will 
change into songs of victory! 
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Down On the Farm 


H EALTH and convenience services 
are regarded as important ele- 
ments in the 'level of living' of 
families. In comparing rural and urban 
conditions recently, Dr. Carl C. Taylor, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, noted these 
points: 

In 1945 the rural areas had only one 
doctor for every 1125 persons, while 
the cities had one doctor for every 630 
persons. 

The rural areas had only one dentist 
for every 2860 people, while the city 
folks had one for every 1563 persons. 

Only 28 percent of rural homes had 
running water in 1945, as compared 
with 95 percent of urban homes. For 
bath tubs or showers the comparative 
figures were 18 percent and 88 per- 
cent. 

Only 58 percent of rural homes had 
refrigerators or iceboxes compared 
with 94 percent of urban homes. 

For electric irons the percentages 
were 93 percent urban and 46 percent 
rural. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
lists about 130 items in measuring the 
'level of living.' On this scale, Dr. Tay- 
lor finds that there was an improvement 
of about 25 percent in the rural level 
of living from 1940 to 1945. 

The above statements, contained in 
a release from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, indicate that 
the people living in the rural areas of 
these United States do not have living 
standards comparable to the average 
city dweller, poor though that may be. 

In the article ’Farmer, Get Into the 
Sun,’ The TECHNOCRAT [February 
1945] pointed out: 

"The social position of the farmer is 
not an enviable one. The city folks ca 
him a 'hick' or a 'hayseed.' The adjec- 
tive 'rural' is about the most disdainful 
term they can apply to one’s appear- 
ance or manner. 

"The small-scale farmer is the symbol 
of ignorance, superstition and bull- 
headed reactionism. Only on the cov- 
ers of the farm magazines and on the 
political ads before an election is he 
pictured as a handsome, virile, respect- 
able citizen. His hands are coarse and 
calloused, his clothes dirty, his face 
weather-beaten. 

"His spirit is so depressed by toil 
that he has no ambition to take care 


of his personal appearance. He ranks 
with the lowest of the slum element in 
modern conveniences and improve- 
ments about his dwelling. 

"Agriculture, the industry which pro- 
duces the bulk of our raw materials and 
almost all of our food, is not in itself 
a degraded employment; it is de- 
graded now only because it has lagged 
so far behind in the use of modern 
technology, and is lacking the social 
benefits that technology brings to its 
users. . . . 


vlded into four fields. . . . The present 
fences will be removed as well as build- 
ings and other obstructions. The roads 
will be eradicated, except for 50 miles 
of modern highway, 25 miles in each 
direction, crossing in the center. 


"The day of anarchy in American 
agriculture is in twilight. The sun of 
tomorrow will shine on a designed 
abundance, produced at a balanced 
load without waste. . . . 

"Technocracy has carefully analyzed 
the agricultural situation on this Con- 
tinent and noted its trends; and has 
prepared a design of operation for the 
agriculture of the Continent which will 
Increase efficiency, reduce waste and 
save manpower. . . . 

"The mode of operation will be that 
which will best achieve the objectives 
mentioned above. It has been deter- 
mined that the optimum size for a unit 
is a square 25 miles by 25 miles, a total 
of 625 square miles. This will be di- 


"The population will be located in 
an urban community at the center. The 
workers will be transported to the fields 
as needed, which will be a maximum of 
twelve miles. There will be only one 
point of distribution, and the people 
will be closer to the central services, 
which can be better designed, more 
efficiently operated and will be more 
available. The standard of living and 
freedom of movement of the individual 
will be greatly increased." 


With this picture of the agricultural 
scene as it will be when we have dis- 
carded the outworn pattern of the past, 
we can recognize the stupidity of our 
rural population living at the low 
standards of today. The farmer of to- 
morrow will not be a ’hick’ or a 'hay- 
seed,' for he will have a living standard 
comparable to that of any other citizen 
of the Continent. Statistics such as 
'only 28 percent of rural homes have 
running water, 18 percent have bath 
tubs or showers,' will disappear from 
the American scene, for all citizens will 
have living standards commensurate 
with our resources- and our technology. 


ADAPT OR DIE 


G REAT geologic changes have 
occurred in past ages. Forms 
of life have evolved and become 
extinct. Change is certain; it is ever 
with us. 


Events of change have marched by 
unnoticed by most people, and another 
great change now is in evidence. The 
dominant form of life on this planet 
today is in the midst of that change, a 
change resulting from the impact of 
physical science upon our social struc- 
ture. 


will find not only the mute evidence of 
a form of life incapable of adapting 
itself to a new environment, but written 
records will also be found which analyze 
the causes and depict the results of 
disregarding the forces of change. 


The great geologic and life changes 
of the past were unaccounted for ex- 
cept for the records found later in the 
earth's strata, caves, etc., which fur- 
nish mute evidence that a changing 
environment, disregarded, undoubtedly 
means oblivion. 


The great change now taking place 
may obliterate the dominant species of 
life on the North American Continent. 
Should this happen, the life to follow 


The written records analyzing the 
causes and the synthesis as to what 
must be done, stand as evidence that 
a few people are aware of the basic 
factors causing this change now taking 
place. 

The understanding and recognition 
of our changing environment and a 
isuallzation of what is happening while 
it is happening is a worthwhile task and 
an experience. It is this foresight and 
ability to understand that makes a 
Technocrat. As such, we must assume 
the responsibility of directing the com- 
ponents affected by this change into 
a higher strata of life, and the greatest 
civilization in the history of man. 

— A. H. Fitch 
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Motorcades of Technocracy’s Gray Fleet still hold the 
spotlight in Organizational activities. In an effort to awaken 
the interest of the public to an awareness of their own social 
destiny, demonstrations of the mobile equipment of the Or- 
ganization precede lectures in the various areas. 

In spite of the pressure of everyday living, members of 
Technocracy give their free time to these activities, recog- 
nizing that only by organized effort now can the ultimate 
goal be achieved — the installation of a social order which 
will be in accord with our technological age. 

Demonstration in the Los Angeles area for the month of 
November centered around the cities of Torrance, Gardena, 
Lomita and Redondo Beach. 

More than one hundred cars participated in this event, as 
well as the Mobile Organization Unit and the Big Eye (800 
million beamed candlepower searchlight mounted on a Tech- 
nocracy Gray truck). 

Police escort was furnished by the several cities and by the 
Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department. 

The lecture publicized by this Motorcade was held on 
November 15 at the auditorium of the Torrance High School 
and presented Authorized Speaker Burton Bogardus. 
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Bottom (Opposite Page): Second sec- 
tion of the parade, headed by the Mo- 
bile Organization Unit, travels along 
the Pacific Coast Highway. — Techphoto 
by Baca. 


Right: Double line of cars parked at 
Gardena preparatory to forming pa- 
rade. — Techphoto by Chasse. 


Center: Part of Gray Fleet in the park- 
ing area at Torrance. — Techphoto by 
Baca. 


Back Cover: The 'Big Eye' and the Mo- 
bile Organization Unit parked in front 
of the Torrance High School Audi- 
torium before the lecture. — Techphoto 
by Chasse. 


Below: Technocrats in Ohio stage a 
Motorcade through several of the cities 
in the Cleveland-Akron area. — Tech- 
photo by Householder. 


Circle (Opposite Page): Signs adver- 
tising the lecture were distributed 
throughout the city. — Techphoto by 
Chasse. 
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Bigger and Better Jails? 


D ESIGNED to house 300 persons, 
the present Fresno County 
(Calif.) jail was completed just 
four years ago. On a week-end in early 
November of this year, 506 prisoners 
were crowded into its cells and corri- 
dors, according to a report in the 
Fresno Bee, which paper also contained 
pictures showing 'offenders' sleeping 
on the concrete floors of the building. 

Proposed solution to this 'jailer's 
nightmare,' as the Bee described it, is 
to establish a temporary work camp 
for immediate relief, and the addition 
of at least two more stories to the jail 
building as a long-range solution. Dis- 
trict Attorney James M. Thuesen de- 
clared: 

"We should be looking forward to 
Fresno County's growth from 25 to 50 
years in all of our public construction. 
. . . Our population is growing by leaps 
and bounds. We should be prepared 
for an increase in felony prisoners. Five 
years ago we filed an average of 2,000 
criminal cases a year through this office. 
We now are filing 6,000. This is a 300 
per cent increase, and is a reflection of 
the increase of the population of the 
county." 

So, in typical Price System fashion, 
the politicians of Fresno County plan 
for 'bigger and better' jails to house 
an increasing number of criminals, 
rather than seek the solution to the 
problem of crime itself. That of course 
would not be good business! 

Crime is a business — the biggest 
business in America. It costs the tax- 
payers of the United States around $ I 8 
billion dollars annually. Crime, as a 
business, pervades all phases of society 
and is safely entrenched politically and 
economically in our present social sys- 
tem. Indeed, business, politics and 
crime have become so thoroughly in- 
tegrated that one could not live with- 
out the other. 

Economic causes are by far the most 
prevalent reason for the commission of 
crimes. Statistics reveal that 95% of 
all crimes are mercenary in character. 
It follows, then, that to eliminate crime 
we must eliminate economic insecurity 
first. This cannot be done under the 
present methods of business and poli- 
tics, known as 'free' enterprise. We 
must institute a new design of social 
operation which will not offer a reward 
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for those who can successfully 'get 
away with murder.' 

With the elimination of the Price 
System method of social operation, 
that 95% of crime which stems from 
monetary causes will automatically dis- 
appear. The remaining 5% can be 
treated effectively by education and 
medical care. Criminologists have long 
since disproved the theory that there 
is any such thing as a 'born criminal.' 
Weak minds and weak neural constitu- 
tions may make an individual readily 
susceptible to antisocial influences, but 
all elements of criminality in his make- 


up can be traced to his social environ- 
ment. 

By eliminating slum districts, poverty 
and unemployment; by providing eco- 
nomic security — adequate food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, health protection — and 
adequate education for all North Am- 
ericans we shall have rid ourselves of 
the 'vagrant,' the masked bandit, and 
the 'robber barons' of industry. 

In such a society we could concen- 
trate our energies toward establishing 
finer educational and recreational fa- 
cilities for everyone. Since crime would 
be at a minimum in a secure society, 
we would have no need for 'bigger and 
better jails.' 

— Elverda Carnahan 


The Land of Opportunity! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 

ever get a chance at such a deal and 
you are probably not among the 2%. 

This, however, is but one example of 
financial antics with government surplus 
property, although it is the largest yet 
to come to light. Time will, no doubt, 
unfold many more. 

Don’t blame individuals for taking 
advantage of this rare opportunity. It 
is the way of the Price System. Blame 
the suckers, (98% of the population) 
for tolerating a system which not only 
permits but glorifies such procedures. 

Of course, it may make you mad 
when you realize that you are one of 
the suckers, but does It make you mad 
enough to do something about it? If 


not then save the wear and tear on 
your arteries. 

But when you get tired enough and 
mad enough of always being on the 
sucker end, then take advantage of 
your opportunity to do something 
about it. Join with the Technocrats 
and augment the ranks of those who 
are working toward the installation of 
a social system in which there will be 
no chiselers, no suckers, but all North 
Americans will share equally the abund- 
ance which the technology of our Con- 
tinent can provide. 

Whose is the greater opportunity? 

- — Gladys T. Olack 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS! 

Back issues of The TECHNOCRAT for 1946 and 1947 are still available in 
limited quantities, except the pictorial issue (September, 1947) which 
is all sold out. 

Articles dealing with the labor situation, the food crisis, juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, world political developments, atomic energy and advanc- 
ing technology make these magazines still timely in view of the recent 
trend of events. 

Send a list of 6 names and addresses with $1.00 and magazines wi II be 
mailed from this office. 

Bundle order rates: 10 to 99, 16c per copy; 100 or more, 15c per copy. 

ORDER NOW! THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North America's Only Social Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy is the only North American 
social movement with a North American pro- 
gram which has become widespread on this 
Continent. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in 
America or elsewhere. The basic unit of 
Technocracy is the chartered Section consist- 
ing of a minimum of 25 members and running 
up to several hundred. It is not a commercial 
organization or a political party; it has no 
financial subsidy or endowments and has no 
debts. Technocracy is supported entirely by 
the dues and donations of its own members. 
The widespread membership activities of 
Technocracy are performed voluntarily; no 
royalties, commissions or bonuses are paid, 
and only a small full-time staff receives sub- 
sistence allowances. The annual dues are 
$6.00 which are paid by the member to his 
local Section. Members wear the chromium 
and vermilion insignia of Technocracy — the 
Monad, an ancient generic symbol signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy originated in the winter of 
1918-1919 when Howard Scott formed a 
group of scientists, engineers and economists 
that became known in 1920 as the Technical 
Alliance — a research organization. In 1933 
it was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a non-profit, non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian membership organization. 
In 1934 Howard Scott, Director-in-Chief, 
made his first Continental lecture tour which 
laid the foundations of the present Conti- 
nent-wide membership organization. Since 
1934 Technocracy has grown steadily without 
any spectacular spurts, revivals, collapses, or 
rebirths. This is in spite of the fact that the 
press has generally 'held the lid' on Tech- 
nocracy, until early in 1942 when it made the 
tremendous 'discovery' that Technocracy had 
been reborn suddently full-fledged with all 
its members, headquarters, etc., in full swing! 

WHERE? 

There are units and members of Tech- 
nocracy in almost every State and in every 
province in Canada, and in addition there 
are members In Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
Puerto Rico and in numerous other places 
with the Armed Forces. Members of Tech- 
nocracy are glad to travel many miles to dis- 
cuss Technocracy’s Program with any inter- 
ested people and Continental Headquarters 
will be pleased to inform anyone of the loca- 
tion of the nearest Technocracy unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy was built in America by Amer- 
icans. It is composed of American citizens 
of all walks of life. Technocracy's membership 
is a composite of all the occupations, eco- 
nomic levels, races and religions which make 
up this Continent. Membership is open only 
to American citizens. Aliens and politicians 
are not eligible. (By politicians is meant those 
holding elective political office or active of- 
fice in any political party.) Doctor, law- 
yer, storekeeper, farmer, mechanic, teacher, 
preacher or housewife — so long as you are a 
patriotic American — you are welcome in 
Technocracy. 


The TECHNOCRAT 

NEWSMAGAZINE 

1 1833 - 1 1834 AREA 
TECHNOCRACY Inc. 

/ 

Presenting an analysis of news items gleaned from the public press 
indicating North America's need for planned direction and out- 
lining Technocracy's design for victory over fascism, poverty and 
insecurity on this Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction to Technocracy .. . 25c 
Make Way for Social Change. . . 15c 

Man Hours and Distribution 15c 

The Energy Certificate 10c 

Science vs. Chaos 10c 

America — Now and Forever. .... 15c 

The Sellout of the Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The Mandate 

of Survival 15c 

I Am the Price System 
and 

The Culture of Abundance 15c 

'There'll Always Be an England'. . 10c 
'Our Country Right or Wrong'. . 15c 
America Must Show the Way. . . 15c 


Magazines 

The Technocrat, 8113 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 44, Calif., 20 cents; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 

Technocracy, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. v ., i5 cents; no subscriptions. 

Technocracy Digest, I 166 West Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B. C., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; $1.25 for 6 issues. 

Great Lakes Technocrat, 843 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 14, III., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; 6 issue trial subscription $1.25. 

Northwest Technocrat, 8 1 3 Pine St., Seattle I, 
Wash., 20 cents a copy; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 


LISTEN: 

"CALLING ALL AMERICANS" 

Presented by Technocracy Inc. 

KXLA KPMC 

(1110 on your dial) (1560 on your dial) 

Every THURSDAY, 6:15 p. m. Every SUNDAY, I 1:30 a. m 

(Pacific Standard Time) (Pacific Standard Time) 

KR NR 

( 1490 on your dial) 

( Roseburg, Oregon) 

Every SUNDAY, 4:45 p. m. 

(Pacific Standard Time) 
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The Area defined as the Techna+e of North America covers 19% of the land area of the world, but has only 
9% of the world's population. It is the minimum area necessary to insure the maximum defense for this Conti- 
nent. This Area contains the full range of climatic conditions and has all the resources to provide an abundant 
standard of living — the highest in the world — for its entire population. It has the world's greatest array of tech- 
nological equipment and the largest per capita energy conversion. 

Technocracy proposes that this Area be consolidated into one organic, functional unit with a technological social 
control. This is the mandate of survival for the people of this nation and this Continent. 

Can we afford to waste our heritage in destructive wars, or in the futile attempt to support the rest of the 
world? Read 'OUR GEOLOGY SAYS NO!' 
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Our Geology Says No! 

Can we contemplate a third world war? Can we economically support a deficit 
western Europe, not to mention deficit China, Japan and south Korea. A look 
at the physical factors involved in these ventures will give the answers. 


D OES the United States have the 
resources to support the fail- 
ing economy of nations around 
the globe — for the purpose of keep- 
ing their politics in the realm some- 
where right of center, or for any other 
reason? Americans seem startled to 
learn that such a question even has 
to be asked. Haven't we been told 
that America is the land of unlimited 
resources, and that we could move 
up and up to ever greater heights of 
luxurious living if only we could some- 
how get enough money to lubricate 
the process? 

Our schools, in their emphasis on 
money, have neglected to give suffi- 
cient mention to the supreme impor- 
tance of natural resources to a mo- 
dern civilization. So, as a result of this 
neglect, we hear even professors with 
Ph. D.'s after their names make such 
queer statements as, "The Chinese 
could have just as high a standard of 
living as we, if they received the same 
wages as American workmen receive." 
Our schools have not done a good 
job of educating the American 
people. 

America's production has amazed 
the world. We have been able to clog 
up our economy at home with only 
a few months of steady operation of 
our industry. Our inadequate trans- 
portation system cannot handle a 
continued full output. During the war, 
we went on an orgy of building, pro- 
ducing, transporting, wasting, dump- 
ing and destroying. Yes, we had a 
war to win; but, more than that, we 
were out to get big profits for Ameri- 
can business. We got business pros- 
perity and we got the profits, and in 
the process we dumped huge piles of 
critical resources down a rat hole. 

We were out to show the world 
what a 'free' people in a 'free' econ- 
omy under a 'democracy' could do, 
— anyway, that is how our economic 
and political leaders put it. And, after 
we showed the world, all the have-not 
nations held out their palms to us for 


help, like the pictures of poor children 
on the charity campaign posters. 

After the war, it appeared to our 
leaders that there was a threat over 
the horizon to this 'free' way of life. 
This threat came from the domain of 
the Russian bear, in this 'fearful' do- 
main, the people work and receive 
wages; they use money; they buy 
goods from stores and markets with 
this money; they have savings and 
bank accounts; they have politics and 
elect people to office. But, somehow, 
they are not the same as we — so we 
are told — they are not 'free.' 

Besides that (and maybe this is the 
thing that our national spokesmen are 
really disturbed about), they don't do 
business the same way we do it. The 
Russians have public enterprise and 
not so much private enterprise. The 
government does most of the business 
and gets most of the profits. This 
apparently reverts to the public wel- 
fare, not to the personal welfare of a 
few favorably situated individuals as 
under ’free' enterprise. And there is 
no church enterprise. So, America's 
'free' enterprisers got alarmed and 
we as a nation set out on a holy 
crusade to save the world for private 
enterprise and, incidentally, to make 
more certain still bigger profits for 
American business. 

CAN WE DO IT? 

We are not here arguing about the 
moral righteousness,' the economic 
'justice' or the political 'wisdom' of 
such a move. We are only concerning 
ourselves with the question, "Can we 
do it?" 

First, we consult our technological 
capacity. We review the amazing 
speed with which we can install new 
capacity and the huge quantity of 
production which we have already 
turned out at peak load. And, when 
we realize that our greatest production 
has been only about five percent of 


our potential maximum we unhesitating- 
ly proclaim, "It can be done." 

Then, we look back of our productive 
operations to the mines, the farms, 
the forests and the oil fields that feed 
this capacity. We ask, "How much can 
they produce, and how long can they 
maintain that rate of production?" We 
inquire and, when we learn the answer, 
we are gripped with a cold fear. The 
verdict is, "No, you can't do it!" 

Last December, the nation was 
startled by the news that our oil pro- 
duction was insufficient to supply our 
own national needs, and that Ameri- 
cans could never again as a nation use 
all the gasoline and oil they want to. 
The United States can no longer afford 
large exports of oil; rather, it must be- 
come an oil importing nation. 

TECHNOCRACY'S WARNING 

Many Americans only a few years 
ago scorned Technocracy's warning 
that our oil reserves were exhaustible 
and that the total supply was rapidly 
disappearing. Some of the more 
learned of these scoffers said, "How 
ridiculous," and came forth with au- 
thentic reports showing that new oil 
fields were being found as fast as the 
old ones were being depleted. We 
were only able to reply that for every 
oil pool that was tapped and drained, 
fhere was one less source available 
for our future use, and that the supply 
of new pools would run out sooner or 
later. Now, the average yield per well 
is down to eleven barrels per day, 
which means that a great many wells 
yield less than this amount. The best 
wells in the world yield upward of 
5000 barrels per day. 

When the reports come out on cop- 
per, lead, zinc, and hematite iron ore, 
the story will be similar to the one on 
oil — that we are running out of these 
vital requisites for a high energy civili- 
zation. The story of our diminishing 
forests — of which five-sixth of the ori- 
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"The United States has the productive equipment, the technological 
know-how and the trained personnel. It can outproduce the world — but 
here the trained technologist asks, for how long? ... It is profitable business 
to dump our excess production in the markets of the world, but it is an 
exhausting process to the resources of continental United States. Yes, the 
United States has the technological capacity, the organized skill and the 
trained personnel to outproduce the world, but does it have the resource 
capacity to commit this kind of supernational extravagance on the basis of 
even a five year plan? All of the geological estimates are in the negative." 

— From the official pamphlet, 'Continentalism — A Mandate for Survival'. 


ginal stand is no more — has already 
been told, as has the story of our van- 
ishing soil and our formerly rich grazing 
lands. 

Where are our once mighty herds of 
bison and our endless flocks of passen- 
ger pigeons? The story of our diminish- 
ing pulpwood is as tragic as the way 
in which it is being used — largely 
wasted on newspaper and magazine 
advertising. Our source supplies of fish 
are also showing advanced symptoms 
of approaching exhaustion. The 'Beau 
Brummel' of the Price System nations is 
now approaching the terrible reality of 
resource impoverishment. 

Americans are faced with a new era 
in their thinking and behavior in regards 
to natural resources. Our Continent was 
settled and 'developed' on the assump- 
tion that our resources — soil, grass, 
forests, coal, oil and metals — were 
boundless, so only the best need be 
used. We could not be bothered with 
conservation nor with recovery of sec- 
ondary grades. Now, that era is nearly 
ended, and the implications are devas- 
tating to the old concepts. 

One of these implications deals with 
magnitudes. An ancient civilization (or 
even a fairly respectable modern civili- 
zation) could rise to the highest point 
in its use of resources and then decline 
for lack of new resources, without dis- 
astrous results. A civilization on the 
lower levels of magnitude, as measured 
in terms of energy conversion, could 
take 600 years to reach its maximum 
and take another 600 years to reach 
bottom again. No one generation 
would notice much of a change. 

But when a civilization rises in a 
century to the magnitude of 180,000 
kilogram calories per person per day 
in its rate of energy consumption, and 
then finds itself forced into a decline 


as a result of depleted resources, it has 
an entirely different fate. Once the 
downgrade begins to accelerate, the 
drop becomes nearly vertical, and its 
effects are terrible to behold. This is 
the alarming situation confronting 
Americans of this generation. 

The difference in effect of these two 
magnitudes may be illustrated with a 
comparison between the consequences 
of an energy failure in an ox-cart and 
in an aeroplane. Suppose you start out 
walking with a pack on your back, then 
advance to a hand-cart, and finally to 
an ox-cart, and just as you feel that 
you have reached the zenith of pro- 
gress, your ox gets sick and dies. You 
go back to walking with a pack on your 
back. It is a let-down, but one that is of 
low magnitude. You can adjust to it 
and survive. But, suppose your zenith 
of advancement is a fast aeroplane and 
that you are up 20,000 feet when your 
fuel gives out and your motor stops. 
We don't have to tell you what will 
happen. You know what happens, and 
it happens fast. 

Thus, one implication of our failing 
resources is that of rapid disintegration 
of our highly developed civilization. 
Contemplate the effects of even a 
sudden 30% to 50% decrease in our 
present consumption of energy. Our 
way of life would be completely dis- 
rupted and our social outlook would 
be greatly altered, to say the least. 

Another implication is that we must 
inaugurate a controlled use of our re- 
sources. This will be a wide departure 
from our traditional concept of a 'free' 
economy based on wasteful exploita- 
tion of our natural resources for im- 
mediate quick profits. Our sovereign 
government must at the least, in the 
very near future, assume the authority 
to allocate the natural scarcity of 


certain materials to the more vital in- 
dustries and place controls upon dis- 
tribution to the consumers, as a matter 
of necessity. 

If we do not have certain of the 
necessary resources ir> sufficient quan- 
tity to continue our present economic 
practices, it will have repercussions in 
our national foreign policy. Can we, 
then, even contemplate a third world 
war? Can we economically support a 
deficit western Europe, not to mention 
deficit China, Japan and south Korea? 
What would then happen to our na- 
tional prestige; and how impressive 
would be the bravado of our 'states- 
men?' Look at Britain if you want to 
see a partial answer to that question. 

These implications are startling and 
fearsome — very disturbing to our 
thoughts and conditioned concepts 
about our America. We as a people 
are at least being prompted to ask, 
"Can't something be done about it? 
Isn’t it possible that we can escape 
this trend by taking some kind of dras- 
tic action now?" 

Yes, there is something that can be 
done about it, and it will involve drastic 
action. For years Technocracy has been 
warning the American people and their 
leaders of the peril that is now almost 
upon them, and Technocracy has been 
ready with a program of Continental 
operations that would not only save 
our civilization and our present 'high' 
standard of living, but would advance 
both far above their present level. 
Technocracy is ready with the design 
when the American people want it. 

These are some of the steps that 
must be taken in order to install a New 
America: 

1. Consolidation of the entire Con- 
tinent, as shown on Technocracy’s map 
of the Technate, into one operational 
unit. This will make available large 
quantities of resources in which Con- 
tinental United States is deficient; and 
it will permit an integrated develop- 
ment of the whole area. 

2. Installation of an efficient system 
of operations, which will eliminate as 
much waste and duplication as possible, 
and recover for further use as much of 
the non-recurring materials as is prac- 
tical. 

3. Development of our recurrent re- 
sources to the fullest and the use of 
them wherever possible to replace the 
use of non-recurrent resources. This 
means the building of a Continental 
Hydrology system and a Continental 
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Power system; also the development of 
a Continent-wide program of plant 
use. Plastics and the more abundant 
minerals and metals should be used in 
place of scarce metals wherever feasi- 
ble. Energy from waterpower should be 
used in place of energy from coal and 
oil. 


When these changes are effected, 
along with the rest of Technocracy's 
program for this Continent, the people 
of North America can look forward to 
an abundant living and freedom from 


toil, a condition which will be possible 
for a period of time extending beyond 
the limits of the foreseeable future. 

We now know that we cannot con- 
tinue as we have been doing. When we 
consult our geological and biological 
resources, the answer is, "NO!" Nor 
can we maintain a semblance of our 
present civilization by sinking to a 
somewhat lower level than our present. 
We have exceeded the range of mag- 
nitudes where that sort of thing is in 


order. The choice is only these: Abun- 
dance or chaos. 

Our vote is for abundance. For which 
do you vote? All right, you who voted 
for abundance, here is some disturbing 
news. Your vote for abundance does 
not terminate your obligation in the 
matter (this isn’t a political vote). You 
now have a greater responsibility. You 
must also execute your vote. When you 
voted for abundance, you voted your- 
self into a job — a job in Technocracy. 
Salute! — Wilton Ivie. 


Giant Plow 


O NCE more the inventive genius 
of America's technicians has 
come forth with a method to 
speed up a job and cut down human 
effort. 


This giant plow is 60 feet long. It 
is built in five 12-foot sections fastened 
to a frame which is hinged in the mid- 
dle to permit efficient operation over 
uneven surfaces. Three bomber tires 
support the forward frame and other 
parts from a bomber's landing gear 
were used in constructing the plow's 
carriage. An 85-horsepower tractor is 
used to pull the 22,000-pound giant 
which can plow 170 acres in 10 hours. 


lone-hand battle against drought, 
floods, insects and dust storms. 

The trend on this Continent is to- 
ward large-scale operations. Power 
equipment directed by competent op- 
erators must till, plant and harvest the 
crops. Agriculture must be recognized 
for what it really is, not a means where- 


by a few million individuals can eke out 
a bare existence, but the greatest 
chemical industry in the world, syn- 
thesizing food for man from sunlight 
and inorganic chemicals. 


Technocracy salutes the development 
of any method whereby more produc- 
tion can be attained with less expendi- 
ture of human effort and natural re- 


sources. 


— Photos courtesy Monroe Terrell. 


The plow is used on the 3200-acre 
wheat farm of Monroe Terrell in Chey- 
enne County, Colorado. 

The day of the 10-acre farm, or even 
the 50-acre farm, is at an end. Gone 
is the day of the self-existent, indi- 
vidualistic American farmer, who 
scratched the earth's surface for a 
meager yield and who conducted a 
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THE ROAD AHEAD 


As America moves swiftly toward the greatest social change in 7000 years, we must 
take stock of the warning signals and make our decision as to which way we will 
travel — the road of the Price System to chaos or the road of science to security. 



R OARING down the highway at a 
terrific rate, devouring mile after 
mile like a ravenous beast, speeds 
the car with its occupants. Signs along 
the right-of-way, big signs in bold let- 
ters, warning of DANGER AHEAD,' 
are completely ignored by the driver as 
he cockily 'gives 'er the gas’ and the 
vehicle rapidly melts into the distance. 

The picture is frightening as the po- 
tentialities of the developing catas- 
trophe unfold. As if this were not 
enough, suppose you were a passenger 
in this on-rushing mass of steel and 
power. Oh, yes, you may have noticed 
some signs, but since the driver paid no 
attention to them, why should you? You 
have confidence in him, so why not sit 
back, relax and enjoy the ride? Why 
bother aboul- what's ahead? Let 'er 
roll! 

Today America is moving faster than 
at any time in her entire existence, mov- 
ing toward the greatest social change 
ever to occur in the seven thousand 
years of recorded human history. Be- 
cause of the blindness and stupidity of 
political and business leadership, the 
warning signs of danger ahead which 
appear along the way are deliberately 
ignored as we race down the line to- 
ward the fork in the road. We must 
make a decision quickly, and it had bet- 
ter be correct. 

If we take the high road of science 
and technology, we will emerge into an 
era of abundance for all Americans for 
life. If we take the low road of the Price 
System, we will come so suddenly to its 
end that the resulting crash may well be 
the end of civilization on the North 
American Continent. 

Now, if you are inclined to declare 
this to be calamity howling, suppose 
you withhold judgment until we have a 
good look at those warning signs and 
comprehend their real significance. Re- 
member, you are a passenger on this 
ride of destiny, and you should be 
deeply concerned in what lies ahead. 

In the year 1921, Technocracy pre- 
dicted the depression that came in 


1929. This prediction was not the re- 
sult of guesswork, but was based upon 
a scientific analysis of the trends then 
existing, and by extending them into 
the future, the certainty of the arrival 
of the depression at the time specified 
(not later than 1930) was definitely indi- 
cated. Since then Technocracy has made 
several additional predictions pertain- 
ing to events that would transpire as 
the Price System declined, and all, save 
one, which is yet to be fulfilled, have 
come to pass. Up to this hour, there- 
fore, Technocracy has batted 100%. 

Technocracy has predicted the inevi- 
table collapse of the Price System as 
the oncoming abundance finally breaks 
in upon us. This prediction is now in the 
process of fulfillment, and we have not 
long to wait to witness the confirmation 
of its correctness. What do the signs 
say? Let's refer to the chart,' Trends in 
America,' and note how close is the 
complete and permanent prostration of 
the Price System in our country and on 
this Continent. 

Bank Liquidity. As reported in the 
Great Lakes Technocrat, January-Feb- 
ruary, 1947, issue, the Federal Reserve 
Banks were 60% liquid in 1921, based 
on the percentage of deposits to re- 
serves. It further reports that this con- 
dition has increased to 98% as of this 
year. The rate of increase is 1.46% per 
annum since 1921. 

This indicates that, today, member 
banks are so short of applications for 
acceptable loans that they are plenti- 
fully loaded with funds of their own so 
that there is no need to borrow from 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Technocracy long ago pointed out 
that, as the use of extraneous energy 
increased in the production of goods 
and services, bank liquidity would in- 
crease toward 100%, while interest 
rates would decline toward zero. 

Interest Rates. In confirmation of the 
statement regarding the decline in In- 
terest rates, note that in the year 1920 
the interest rate on prime commercial 


paper was 7 */2 % - This rate has progres- 
sively declined, due to the drying up of 
sources of profitable loans, until today, 
according to Business Week, it is down 
to 1%. United States Treasury bonds, 
bills and notes have also declined. 

Earning Power of Bonds. Here we see 
another indication of the growing weak- 
ness of the Price System. In 1920 the 
combined average yield of federal, 
municipal and corporate bonds was 
6.12%. Their earning power has de- 
clined to the point where, in 1947, the 
combined average yield is but 1 .7%. 

National Debt. In April of this year 
it was reported that the national debt 
was $260,000,000,000. A sum of this 
magnitude is almost beyond compre- 
hension, but it becomes more meaning- 
ful when related to other facts. For 
instance, the Illinois Business Review, 
March, 1946, reported that the total 
wealth of the United States in 1940 
was estimated at $300,000,000,000. 
Wealth, it should be noted, includes all 
farm lands and improvements, private 
homes and furnishings, personal effects, 
factory buildings and equipment, stores 
with their equipment and stocks of 
merchandise, transport facilities, public 
works and numerous other items that 
have value. Does this give you a better 
idea of the size of our national debt? 
If not, here are some more comparisons 
which may help: 

The interest on the national debt is, 
in round figures, $5,000,000,000 a year. 
That is more than was collected by all 
means by the federal government for 
any prewar year. Again, the national 
debt in I 840 amounted to 2 I c per per- 
son; today, it is $ 1 ,960 per person. 

Every new-born babe in these United 
States, the instant it draws its first 
breath of life, owes Uncle Sam nearly 
$2,000. What has a baby done to incur 
a debt like this even before it can walk 
or talk? What a crazy, cockeyed sys- 
tem we Americans permit to continue! 

The Omaha World Herald (Dec. 13, 
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1946), speaking editorially about this 
debt, declares: 

"Certainly the time is here for a 
treasury surplus, for a beginning on the 
job of reducing the debt. The facts are 
plain: if the Government cannot begin 
to reduce the debt now, in a period of 
extraordinary prosperity, then the debt 
has got out of hand and all hope of 
paying it off must be abandoned. That 
would be the beginning of national 
bankruptcy." 

The federal debt (not the grand over- 
all debt), we are told, we owe to our- 
selves. This is false. For instance, ap- 
proximately I I % of the U.S. Treasury's 
outstanding debt is held by just 13 pri- 
vate corporations; four insurance com- 
panies and nine banks. 

Finally, the ratio of government \o 
total bond investments by the banks 
and insurance companies is a gauge of 
the confidence of private enterprise in 
itself. The less secure they feel, the 
more Treasury bonds they buy. As the 
Price System weakens U. S. bond pur- 
chases increase by the banks. Here is 
the score on that count: 

Government (U. S.) bonds to total 
bank investments (Federal Reserve 
banks): 931 / 2 %. 

Above figures are taken from the 
Monthly Survey of Current Business of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

As if to bear out the above state- 
ment about waning confidence in the 
Price System, Charles S. Garland, pres- 
ident of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation, asserted, in December of 1946, 
that investment bankers "are just as 
confused as other business men as to 
where the country is heading." 

Depressions. Now we come to the 
matter of depression — the danger sign 
which fairly shouts at you. The average 
citizen can perhaps appreciate these 
painful blights on our social life more 
than any of the other trends discussed, 
because depressions 'hit home' hard 
and ruthlessly. Whether you call them 
depressions, recessions, money panics 
or business cycles, people get just as 
hungry and suffer just as much. There is 
one tremendously important fact about 
depressions that business and political 
leaders seem never to have discovered, 
or else they have deliberately 'stuck 
their heads in the sand' to hide from 
the glaring evidence so plainly exhib- 
ited. Let's look at it. 

Since 1890 we have had four major 
depressions, with some little ones in be- 


tween. The first major one occurred in 
1893-1894. At that time production 
fell off 27% — over one-fourth. The next 
one occurred in 1908, when production 
dropped 38% — more than one-third. 
Then came the 1921 depression, when 
57% (over half) of the wheels of Amer- 
ica came to a standstill. That was cer- 
tainly bad enough, but in the 1929 de- 
pression, which was the 'grand-daddy' 
of them all, over three-fourths — 79% — 
of our capacity to produce ground to a 
stop. This one really raised hell and put 
a brick under it. On that fateful day in 
October of 1929 when the crash oc- 
curred in Wall Street, $5 billion in 
stocks went down the drain, while spec- 
ulators went out the windows. 


Here is the one definite fact that you 
should observe, for it is perhaps the 
most ominous sign of all. Note that 
each of the major depressions is ap- 
proximately 30% more severe than the 
one preceding it. This increase is a 
definite trend which all the powers of 
Wall Street and Washington combined 
have been, and are, unable to stop. On 
the basis of this irreversible trend we 
find that by adding 30% of 79 upon 
itself (79% shutdown of last depres- 
sion), it is evident that the next depres- 
sion will, in all probability, be the last, 
for it will be so severe that the Price 
System will be unable to recover from 
the death-dealing shock it will receive. 
That will be the crash at the end of the 
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Price System road. Note the last (dot- 
ted) line on the chart. 

One more observation in connection 
with depressions is significant. Just pre- 
ceding each major depression business 
has enjoyed an all-time high. Business 
is today enjoying the highest degree of 
prosperity in the entire history of 'free' 
enterprise in America. Surely you can- 
not miss the significance of this bold 
warning sign of what's ahead. 

Now, take one good overall look at 
that chart. Note the trends, all of them, 
are moving steadily and irrevocably to- 
ward their end indicated by the right 
hand vertical line. It is important, also, 
that you understand that the Price Sys- 
tem must continue to expand or it 
'busts.' That’s the nature of the system. 
The Chicago Times (Sept. 9, 1946) puts 
it this way: 

"Capitalism has one inexorable law 
which can't be ducked. That's the ne- 
cessity for a constantly increasing rate 
of production. Naturally, this means 
that there has to be a constantly in- 
creasing rate of consumption of the 
goods which the capitalist plant pro- 
duces . . . Believers in capitalism who 
refuse to face these facts are their own 
worst enemies." 

You don't have to be a master math- 
ematician to know that in the physical 
world nothing can expand forever. 
There is a definite point beyond which 
expansion cannot go. So it is with the 
Price System, and Technocracy is warn- 
ing you that the limit is now at hand in 
this country and on this Continent. 

THE SOLUTION 

Neither business nor politics, both 
scarcity institutions, want the Price Sys- 
tem to 'bust,' so it must be expanded. 
But, since we can even now produce 
more than the American people can 
buy, where are the additional custom- 
ers to absorb the surplus? What foreign 
nation is able to buy from us without 
borrowing our money with which to do 
it? And what are the prospects of their 
ever paying back the loan? The result, 
either way, is increasing national debt, 
more taxes, less consumer buying pow- 
er, declining market, factory slow-down, 
lay-offs, a further loss of buying power 
and the downward, sickening plunge 
will be on; and the Price System will 
draw its last stinking breath. 

What's the solution? 

The installation of a non-Price System 
of social operations. It should be clear 
that, since the arrival of an available 


abundance which is now possible in 
America is inevitable, and since an 
abundance cannot be sold at a price, 
it will become mandatory that a system 
capable of distributing an abundance 
must supplant the old Price System — or 
we perish. 'Free' enterprise, in a des- 
perate effort to maintain itself in the 
face of an oncoming abundance, is 
holding back production, or the fin- 
ished product, deliberately to create 
artificial scarcities in order to maintain 
price. Business inventories today are at 
a record high, $40 billion. (Time, Nov. 
24, 1947.) 

The non-Price System is a scientific 
system of social operations which is in 
complete harmony with technological 
America. The design laid down by 
Technocracy is the vehicle, standing 
ready and headed in the right direc- 
tion, to carry you, and all other Ameri- 
cans, safely, orderly and legally into the 
land of abundance for life for all. 

But it is your job to climb in and get 
going! 

If you refuse to do so voluntarily now, 
you will be compelled by the march of 
events, and from stark necessity, to do 
so a little later on. If you, and the rest 
of us, wait that long the going will be 
terribly rough, so rough, in fact, that 
we may not be able to even get started. 

The motorist who ignores the signs 
along the way has only himself to blame 
when he winds up in the morgue. Let's 
heed the signs of today. 

How about it? Have you the intelli- 
gence to go into action now while there 
is yet time? Have you the capacity to 
interpret those signs and to grasp their 
significance? Very well, then, join Tech- 
nocracy now. Investigate and inform 
yourself about the basic cause of our 
increasing social problems, and learn of 
the correct solution. 

Technocracy is the answer! 

Finally, here are some of the things 
which a scientifically operated society 
— a Technate — will bring to North 
Americans: 

^ It would provide complete secu- 
rity for life. 

^ It would provide the highest 
standard of living and public health 
ever to exist in all human history. 

± It would insure a continuous dis- 
tribution of goods and services to 
every member of the population with 
a minimum of physical labor. 

^ It would provide an educational 
system for training the entire young- 
er generation indiscriminately as re- 


gards all considerations other than 
inherent ability. North Americans 
would learn, among other things use- 
ful, how to live instead of how to 

make a living. 

^ It would enable all goods and 
services to be measured by a com- 
mon physical denominator and insure 
a balanced load of production and 
consumption. 

* It would eliminate 95% of crime, 
eliminate war, insure an adequate na- 
tional defense, and establish a genu- 
ine peace on a sound and lasting 
foundation. 

All of this, and more, could be at- 
tained with an individual effort compa- 
rable to a sixteen-hour work week for 
only approximately I 65 days each year. 
You would begin service in the Tech- 
nate, in the field of your natural ability 
or choice, at the age of 25, and at 45 
you could retire honorably from active 
service to enjoy the rest of your life 
doing the things you would like most to 
do, your high consuming privileges 
maintained to the end of your days. 

What more do you want ?What more 
can you ask? Why not join Technoc- 
racy now? 

— A. R. Moreton 

/ / / 


In 1914, a family with an income of 
$3,075 per year could hope to lay away 
enough over a period of 25 years to 
guarantee a retirement income of 
$3,000 per year. By 1929 the yearly 
income required to attain the same end 
had risen to $5,267, but the national 
income had also risen, so that more 
people could be 'successful.' In 1947, 
however, the yearly income required 
is $ I 3,22 I , and only J % of our families 
are getting this sum, as compared to 
6% who made the $5,267 in 1929. This 
means that only one-sixth as many fami- 
lies are 'successful' in 1947 as there 
were in 1 929. 

The above figures are from an article 
by James H. McGraw in a recent issue 
of 'Chemical Engineering,' in which Mr. 
McGraw complains that we are whittl- 
ing away at the foundations of our 'free 
enterprise' system and suggests that 
we lower taxes, decrease the Federal 
debt and increase interest rates — but 
he didn't say how! 
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So You Own Your Home! 


Consider the responsibilities you incur when you assume 
title to property under a Price System and then ask your- 
self how much security there is in 'owning your own home.' 


I N THIS Price System of ours, one 
of our principal ambitions is to 
own our own home. Just why, it 
is sometimes difficult to understand. 
Granted that in the uncertainties of 
life today a 'place of our own’ gives 
us a certain feeling of security, it 
would seem, sometimes, that the ex- 
pense and responsibilities contingent 
upon the ownership of property are 
more than that feeling is worth. Take, 
for example, the sad case of William 
Tallman, of Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia, as reported in several South- 
ern California papers recently: 

"William Tallman, bucket in hand, 
bailed furiously today to keep 350 
barrels of oil a day from flooding his 
house. That's all he can do about 
the oil well which is gushing up in his 
backyard and, instead of bringing 
him riches threatens to bankrupt him. 

"He can't pump, drill, collect or 
store the oil. A Newport Beach City 
Ordinance says so. He can't cap the 
well as the city suggests: he doesn't 
have the $2000 needed to pay for the 
job. He can't let it flow down the 
street; the city gets mad. He can't 
divert it into his neighbor's backyard; 
the neighbors get mad. His own yard 
is saturated. 

"The World War 2 veteran 
brought his blonde bride to the bay- 
side cottage last summer. Everybody 
had forgotten about the old well there, 
capped 15 years ago when oil was 
only 25 cents a barrel." 

But Mr. Tallman is stuck; he owns the 
place. What he is going to do about 
the situation is his problem, no one 
else's. We feel very sorry for Mr. Tall- 
man; he is a victim of Price System 
property 'rights.' He owns his own 
home — too bad! 

Quite frequently, at Technocracy 
lectures, the question is asked: "What 
about property rights in the Technate? 
Will I own my own home?" And Tech- 
nocracy's answer is: "Far more so than 
you do today, for you will have all the 
privileges but none of the headaches." 


As we have said, title to a piece of 
property, usually a house and lot, gives 
us a certain feeling of security in a 
system in which security is becoming 
increasingly scarce. "At least," you 
argue, "I have a place to live; no one 
can put me out!" Can't they? What 
would happen to you and your home if 
it were located on the proposed route 
of a new highway and the land was 
needed for the right-of-way? 

What happened to hundreds of 
people who unfortunately 'owned their 
own homes' on the right-of-way of the 
new Hollywood Freeway in Los 
Angeles? The county condemned their 
property and evicted the owners. Oh 
yes, they were paid what the County 
Board of Supervisors considered a 'fair 
price' for the property, but did the 
Board undertake to provide them with 
new homes? It did not. And so, in the 
midst of the worst housing shortage in 
our history, these home owners were 
evicted from what they thought were 
their own homes and left to shift for 
themselves. 

This is not an isolated case; it has 
happened many times when public in- 
terest and private ownership have 
clashed. In such instances, title to the 
property means nothing. The home 
owner is simply out of luck. 


INDIVIDUAL VS. PUBLIC WELFARE 

Well, why not? What right does the 
individual have to expect his own 
personal interests to take precedence 
over the welfare of society in general? 
Yet that is frequently what happens in 
our Price System society. And, in cases 
like this, when the welfare of society 
takes precedence, the individual some- 
times gets hurt. This is the way of the 
Price System. 

Yet suppose we were operating un- 
der the scientific social design of the 
North American Technate as proposed 
by Technocracy. In the event that a 
major public improvement required 
land that was occupied by housing 


units, it would be a simple matter to 
move the occupants info similar ac- 
commodations in another section. If 
they were not already available they 
would be built because no financial 
restrictions would exist to hamper the 
operation. Thus, the improvement 
could be made and no one would get 
hurt in the process. 

Now let us look at another aspect 
of home ownership in a Price System. 
In such a system, subject to frequent 
fluctuations, booms and depressions, 
'values’ rise and fall with every fluctua- 
tion. The price you will have to pay 
for a home today is far in excess of 
what it would have been ten years ago 
or will be, probably, ten years from 
now. If you pay cash, you are going to 
pay twice as much for your home as it 
would have cost a few years ago and 
not many of you are earning twice what 
you were then. 

If you make a down payment and 
arrange to pay the balance 'like rent,' 
you are stuck for large monthly pay- 
ments for many years into the future 
and, by the time you are finished, you 
will have paid interest in an amount 
that will have just about doubled the 
cost of your home. If you become de- 
linquent in your payments, no matter 
for what reason, the bank or financing 
company holding the mortgage can 
foreclose and you will be out every- 
thing you have put into it. If, for any 
reason, you cannot pay your taxes, the 
city or county can sell your property 
for the amount due and again you are 
just out of luck. 

Security in owning your own home? 
That's what you think! It is your respon- 
sibility to keep up the payments, pay 
the taxes and assessments, insurance 
and the cost of upkeep. If it is the usual 
type of Price System home, it will need 
a new roof every few years to say noth- 
ing of a coat of paint at regular inter- 
vals, and these little items of upkeep 
run into money. And it is entirely your 
responsibility. You will have to pay for 
these jobs or let the value of your 
property drop. 
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Take a look up and down your street 
and see how many houses are in need 
of major repairs. You will find them in 
every neighborhood and, in most cases, 
you will find that the owners cannot 
afford to have the repairs made. And 
so the houses deteriorate and eventu- 
ally you have another typical Price 
System neighborhood — run down and 
shabby. 

Inside those homes you will find the 
same thing. Rooms need repapering; 
ceilings are cracked and need replas- 
tering; kitchens need repainting; furni- 
ture is wearing out; new plumbing is 
needed and insulation would make the 
home more livable. But all these things 
require money and the owner must 
furnish it. And in far too many cases 
today, after the family bills for food 
and clothing and taxes have been paid, 
there is nothing left over for needed 
repairs and improvements. 

The ways in which you can easily lose 
your home and the fancied security it 
gives you are, under this Price System, 
so numerous and varied that we will 
make no attempt to mention all of 
them. We don't pretend to know all 
of them. But a few might serve to re- 
mind you that there is no such thing as 
security in a Price System. Unless you 
carry insurance to cover every con- 
tingency, you can lose your home 
through fire, flood, windstorm or earth- 
quake. 

Even if you do carry insurance, it 
may not cover you for your full loss. 
Then, if your neighbor slips on a 
banana skin on your front sidewalk, or 
trips over a sprinkler head on your 
lawn and breaks a leg, he can probably 
sue you and collect enough to compel 
you to sell your home to pay off the 
judgement. If a gust of wind blows 
down a flower pot from an upstairs 
window and strikes someone on the 
head, you are responsible. A damage 
suit resulting from any act of careless- 
ness or negligence on your part may 
compel the sale of your home in settle- 
ment. 

Just now we are in a period of boom. 
While prices are high, wages are also 
up and people are in a spending mood. 
Also, thousands are desperate for a 
place to live and will pay almost any 
price, and tie themselves down to al- 
most any terms, in order to get a home. 
Despite the record high level of per- 
sonal incomes, Americans have been 
going into debt at a record rate and 
a good part of this debt is made up of 
home mortgages. On September 27, 
1947, Business Week Magazine re- 


orted: "Dollarwise, home mortgages 
ave contributed most to the rise. At 
mid-year the total outstanding was an 
estimated $27 billion; $7 billion, or 
35%, above the 1945 year-end level." 

Veterans in particular, due to gov- 
ernment financing under the terms of 
the Gl Bill, have gone heavily into debt 
in order to secure homes for them- 
selves and their families. This is all very 
well so long as employment is high and 
wages good. At the first sign of the 
depression that will eventually hit, 
thousands of foreclosures will wipe out 
everything these boys have put into 
their homes. And with thousands of 
others unable to pay their taxes, the 
cities and counties, as in the days of 
the last depression, will become the 
unwilling owners of a large percentage 
of real estate and homes in their 
respective areas. Security? Not that 
you can notice! 

HOUSING IN THE TECHNATE 

But how different everything would 
be under the scientific operation of the 
Technate! While you would not 'own' 
the property in the sense of the legal 
ownership of today, you would have 
exactly the same right to use it as you 
do now. For as long as you cared to 
occupy it, the home would be yours 
although ’title' to it would be vested in 
the Housing Sequence. Periodic inspec- 
tions would determine when and to 
what extent repairs might be necessary 
and they would be made by the Hous- 
ing Sequence. As the occupant of the 
home you would have^no responsibility 
for its upkeep beyond reasonable care 
in using it. 

In the event that you had occasion 
to move to some other part of the 
country, instead of being compelled 
to sell your home, perhaps at a loss, as 
you must do today, you would simply 
notify the Housing Sequence and a 
new home would be provided for you 
wherever you might need it. 

Many times in the past, Technocracy 
has told you of the high quality of hous- 
ing that can be provided once the 
restrictions of a Price System are re- 
moved and a Technate installed so we 
will not dwell upon that now. It is suffi- 
cient to say that only the highest 
quality housing which science and en- 
gineering skill can provide would be 
supplied for the very good reason that 
it would cost less from the standpoint 
of the amount of energy used in build- 
ing and maintenance. In a Price Sys- 


tem, it is to the avantage of the build- 
ing industry to put up houses that will 
deteriorate after a few years so that 
they will have to be replaced. In a 
Technate no such temptation for 
shoddy workmanship and materials 
would exist since noneconomic profit 
would accrue to anyone. 

This type of scientific operation is 
becoming a 'must' for America. The 
rapid increase in the use of non-human 
energy and technology has destroyed 
all the 'values' of this Price System and 
is compelling social change whether we 
wish it or not. Under the impact of our 
steadily increasing potentiality for 
abundance, the old concepts and insti- 
tutions of an economy of scarcity are 
rapidly losing their validity. Our sys- 
tem of 'free' or 'private' enterprise no 
longer exists as such, since our business 
system is kept alive only by the expen- 
diture of billions of dollars in the form 
of subsidies on almost everything we 
produce. 

Every effort is being made by the 
United States Government to keep this 
Price System in operation and these 
efforts are adding billions of dollars to 
the burden of the American taxpayer. 
Eventually the burden will become too 
great and the ancient structure will 
collapse like an old wooden shack rid- 
dled by termites. The conditions neces- 
sary to the support of such an econo- 
mic structure as ours have been elimin- 
ated by the increasing use of automatic 
machinery. We can produce abun- 
dance while a Price System demands 
scarcity, and we can do it with little use 
of human labor, while a Price System 
demands widespread use of human 
labor. 

WE MUST CHOOSE 

Thus we see the need for a new form 
of society on the North American Con- 
tinent — a form of society dictated by 
the physical trends on the Continent. 
Since we cannot maintain scarcity ex- 
cept by artificial means, let us have 
abundance and the social system under 
which abundance can be distributed. 
Since we do not have great need for 
human labor in our productive activi- 
ties, let us enjoy leisure and the social 
system under which leisure can be 
utilized without economic loss to the 
individual. 

With the advent of this new form of 
society will vanish the troubles that 
beset the property owner of today. For 
example, consider the plight of Mr. 
Babinski who owns a farm near Marvel, 
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N. D. Mr. Babinski dug an artesian well 
with great success — too great. The 
water overran his land, his neighbor's 
land and two county highways. He was 
brought into justice court, fined $25 for 
'failure to control an artesian well' and 
was ordered to close off the well. Poor 
Mr. Babinski is wondering how to find 
the well at the bottom of the small lake 
covering his farm. 

Under Price System rules, Mr. Babin- 


would have drilled and capped the well 
in the first place. Even if it had broken 
loose, it would have been no responsi- 
bility of the occupant of the farm. 


the water supply from the Colorado 
River. 


ski is responsible for what happens on 

ally 


his farm, but, in the scientifically oper- 
ated Technate, the sequence in charge 
of any particular operation would as- 
sume full responsibility and, in such a 
case as this, competent engineers 


North Americans, the time is at hand 
when you will have to choose between 
the anarchic methods of a Price System 
with its inevitable chaos, and the order- 
ly, scientific operation of the American 
Technate. To help you intelligently 
determine the course you must take, we 
urge you to investigate Technocracy 
thoroughly. Enroll in a study class at 
the local Section Headquarters of your 
community without delay. 


Water deliveries from the Colorado 
River to the San Diego area started 
December I I, 1947, via a new 7 I -mile 
aqueduct constructed by he United 
State Navy for the San Diego County 
Water Authority and the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California. 


— Leslie Bounds. 


California 'Life Line 7 


B 


REAKING all previous records, the 
year 1947 was the driest year in 


the history of Southern California 
— only 4.13 inches of rainfall in the en- 
tire twelve-month period. 

Due to the increase in population 
and the increased industrial activity in 


the metropolitan areas of the South- 
land during the past several years, 
most communities have experienced a 
steady drop in their underground water 
levels even in years of above normal 
rainfall. Consequently, this area is 
forced to depend more and more upon 


This aqueduct has a capacity of 85 
cubic feet per second, or 55,000,000 
gallons per day. The entire aqueduct 
system of the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict covers 481 miles and has an ulti- 
mate capacity of 1655 cubic feet per 
second, or 1,100,000,000 gallons per 
day. 

This water system, designed and 
constructed by America's technicians, 
is a 'life line’ to more than 3,000,000 
people living in Southern California — 
especially in this season of low rainfall. 

The story of this aqueduct is the 
story of North America. We have been 
able by the abundance of our re- 
sources, the extent of our technology 
and the skill of our trained personnel 
to make of a semi-arid region one of 
the garden spots of the world. 

Without these three factors — re- 
sources, technology and trained person- 
nel — this Continent could not have 
attained the high standard of living 
potentially available to our population. 

Can anyone imagine the gigantic 
task of supplyinq this amount of water 

that was the method used less than a 

once they had been given the job to do. 
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The American Way of Death 


Before you glibly chaffer abouf fhe 'American Way of Life,' sfop 
and analyze fhe meaning of fhe word 'life.' Life ifself is health, 
and in any degree that we lack health we also lack that much of life. 




T HE further we go into the funda- 
mentals of health and life, the 
more we come to realize that on 
this Continent, with its abundance of 
resources, farm products, scientific 
knowledge, both medical and dietary, 
we have no 'American Way of Life.' 
For life itself is health, and in any de- 
gree that we lack health we also lack 
that much of life. 

What constitutes a standard? A 
standard is an established rule or 
model. Shall we establish a standard 
of public health by comparing ours 
with that of other nations? 

A little country in South America 
has a death rate below that of the 
United States. The child even of poor 
parents has a better chance of reach- 
ing healthy maturity in the little coun- 
try of Uruguay than anywhere else in 
the world. 

How was this low death rate accom- 
plished in Uruguay? It was largely due 
to the efforts of one man, Luis Mor- 
quio. He discovered that 50% of 
infant death rates in his country were 
caused by bacterial poisoning, pop- 
ularly called colic and dysentery. 
Morquio looked beyond palliatives and 
medicines to relieve his patients. He 
looked to find the cause, the real 
source of the trouble. 

What he found is what every doctor 
on the North American Continent 
knows but is powerless to contend with 
under the present system of operating 
our society. The causes were found to 
be simply filth, faulty diets and expos- 
ure to contagion. 

What Uruguay has accomplished in 
a small degree, we here on the North 
American Continent can accomplish to 
a much greater degree in a stream- 
lined, scientific social system. In only 
a few instances are diseases of man 
due to some unknown cause. 

There is no physical reason why the 
conditions which cause the spread and 
prevent the cure of disease cannot be 
wiped out on this Continent. 


In Uruguay each child approaching 
primary school age is vaccinated 
against smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria 
and tuberculosis. But the 'American 
Way is to request the people to have 
their children vaccinated. The number 
of children actually vaccinated is small 
compared to the total number of the 
population who remain unvaccinated. 

If we establish our standard of pub- 
lic health by comparing it to what is 
possible. in view of scientific knowledge 
and physical capacity, we are estab- 
lishing for ourselves a reasonable ruler. 
At the same time, if measured by this 
ruler, we are amazed and shocked at 
how low the standard of public health 
is on this Continent. 

The fight against venereal disease 
in the United States has been hailed 
as a success story. The recent dis- 
covery of penicillin has seemed to 
promise a quick and glorious victory. 
But doctors and others working on the 
program know better. 

Commercial prostitution is the reser- 
voir of venereal disease. This is not 
a hit-or-miss affair, but is a money- 
making racket run by shrewd criminals. 

How effective is our public health 
department in fighting social diseases? 
Less than 25% of the people in infec- 
tious stages and taking clinical treat- 
ment receive the minimum dosage re- 
quired to prevent infectious relapse. 

LEGAL LOOPHOLES 

The legislature of the State of Ala- 
bama has passed a law which begins: 
"All persons between the ages of 14 
and 50 shall have their blood examined 
for syphilis by an approved laboratory 
test." 

But this law cannot by itself eradi- 
cate syphilis. In Birmingham about 
90% of all those in this age group 
passed through the blood-testing sta- 
tions, but the 10% whom the test 
missed were probably the very ones 
who needed it’ most. 


By our present procedure, when the 
health department does receive a re- 
port on a case, the average incubation 
period of syphilis being three weeks, 
the case has already had time to infect 
an additional 63 people before the de- 
partment even knows it exists. 

According to the most accurate 
estimates available, there are still 
about 3,200,000 persons with syphilis 
in the United States, and about 220,- 
000 acquire it yearly. 

In 1940 syphilis was reported t p 
affect more persons than the total 
affected by smallpox, infantile paraly- 
sis, malaria, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
pneumonia, meningitis, diphtheria and 
typhus. It is a disease that yearly costs 
the taxpayers millions of dollars for 
patients in insane asylums and public 
clinics and hospitals, and for veterans' 
liabilities. 

And yet, by law, a minor can't be 
examined without the consent of his 
parents, and many minors won't give 
the names of their parents. Persons 
suspected of having a venereal disease 
in an infectious stage can by law re- 
fuse examination. 

Nor does it do any good to clean 
up one section of the country. The 
army studied the sources of venereal 
disease infections reported by one 
group of its men. Although the 5,899 
men covered by this study were sta- 
tioned in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia when they reported sick, the 
places where their exposures occurred 
involved all but two of the states of 
the Union. 

Every venereal disease specialist 
emphasizes the fact that this disease 
is a sympton of unfavorable social and 
economic conditions, ignorance, poor 
sex relationships and promiscuity. We 
are forced to admit, then, that vene- 
real disease is part of our social sys- 
tem, our 'American Way of Life.' 

The sulfa drugs and the glycol spray 
have made respiratory diseases such as 
colds, tonsillitis, measles, scarlet fever, 
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meningitis, pneumonia and rheumatic 
fever almost entirely unnecessary. 
Rheumatic fever has long been recog- 
nized as one of the major public health 
problems of the United States, a vici- 
ous producer of 'heart cripples.' 

Why aren't these methods used by 
all the citizens of this Continent? Be- 
cause we lack an effective civilian sub- 
stitute for military discipline, and be- 
cause many of our citizens lack ade- 
quate purchasing power for even the 
bare necessities of health. 

This year, in this country, one of 
every three pregnancies will end in 
abortion. A third of these will be 
spontaneous or therapeutic, but the 
others will be self-induced or per- 
formed illegally. As a result hundreds 
of women will die, thousands of others 
will become sterile or be injured per- 
manently. 

There are about 60 manufacturers 
of abortifacients doing a multi-million 
dollar annual business. Ninety percent 
of all illegal abortions are induced by 
married women between the ages of 
25 and 35 who are already the mothers 
of two or three children. For economic 
reasons we can't even afford to have 
children. 

Give the American woman a society 
in which she can afford to raise her 
children in health and keep her own 
health in the process, and you will have 
no more abortion problems. 

Only 5% of the diseases caused by 
food filth are being reported. Yet re- 
cent figures of the U. S. Public Health 
Service show 23,765 reported cases 
of food-borne disease throughout the 
nation in twelve months. Filth in resta- 
urants has reached the proportions of 
a national plague. In a recent exam- 
ination using mobile laboratories, 50,- 
000 utensils from 5400 eating places 
in 156 cities were examined. It was 
found that only 28% of these were 
free from dangerous amounts of bac- 
teria. A bacteriologist who examined 
54 samples of restaurant dishwater 
found an average of 400,000 bacteria 
to the thimbleful. Some specimens 
had as high as 2,500,000 — about the 
same contamination found in average 
sewage. 

Many more horrible facts were dis- 
closed by this survey but nothing has 
been done to correct these conditions. 
This is the normal procedure in a Price 
System. In most restaurants in the 
United States, you pay for disease on 
a platter. 


Every three minutes someone in the 
United States dies of cancer. It ac- 
counts for one out of every eight 
deaths; for one out of every four 
deaths of women between 45 and 
55. But no age group is safe, not 
even children. Altogether, 17,000,000 
Americans now walking around are 
doomed to die this cruel death unless 
the war against it is won. 

EFFECTIVE METHODS 

Two billion dollars went into the 
production of the first atom bomb. 
The U. S. Army, top-flight physicists 
and chemists and numerous industries 
ganged up on this project. More than 
100,000 workers were involved. The 
job was completed in about two and 
a half years, a fabulous achievement. 

What's wrong with attacking the 
cancer problem in the same way? To 
win our war we need time and brains. 
We must have all our citizens examined 
every six months, sick or well, for latent 
cancer. If everyone could do that, we 
could save with existing methods at 
least one-third of the 17,000,000 
Americans now expected to die of 
cancer. 

We need many more hospitals and 
laboratories, and more of such won- 
derful modern instruments as the elec- 
tron microscope and the mass spectro- 
graph. We can expand work with the 
atomic isotopes, which promise a whole 
new world of possibilities. 

We must train young scientists who 
are willing to make research a career. 
We can't ask them to accept poverty, 
to forego wives and babies for the 
privilege of saving our lives. 

With the discovery of radium and 
X-rays, and a recently discovered diag- 
nostic test, it may now be possible to 
detect the presence of any hidden 
cancer at an early and still curable 
stage. 

In World War II, from Pearl Harbor 
io V-J Day, we spent $3 I 7,000,000,000 
and lost 300,000 lives. During the same 
period, our country lost 607,000 lives 
from cancer and spent $2,000,000 in 
the war against cancer. Here then is 
the answer: More than twice the cas- 
ualties, only I /I 59,000th the expendi- 
ture. We can't win our war against 
cancer that way! 

Folic acid has been found to be an 
almost miraculous cure for many types 
of anemia, and our supplies of this 
acid are abundant. But doctors say 


that folic acid is not a substitute for 
a good diet high in proteins. Many 
of our citizens suffer from one or an- 
other form of anemia, and doctors 
agree that most anemia is caused by 
incorrect or insufficient food. 

Nutrition experts say our consump- 
tion of table fats is barely half what 
it should be. Yet we continue to en- 
force 60-year old laws against the sale 
of margarine. The American Medical 
Association says that margarine forti- 
fied with Vitamin A is equal in digesti- 
bility and caloric value to other food 
fats. Dairymen give as their excuse 
for their fight against the competition 
which margarine could be if released 
by restrictions, that butter is the bal- 
ance wheel of the milk industry and 
that if its preeminent position as a 
table fat were endangered, whole sec- 
tions of our country would be impover- 
ished. 

This sounds important until it is 
made clear that butter, far from being 
the main hope of our dairy industry, 
is really its end product. The industry 
turns into butter only that milk which 
it can't sell at higher prices as fluid 
milk, as cream, cheese or ice cream. 

Of course in this fight between dairy 
and margarine dealers, neither one is 
concerned with the welfare of the con- 
sumers, but is concerned only with his 
own profits. 

It is just such stupid methods of 
distribution which account for the fact 
that few if any of our whole population 
enjoy a healthful, well-balanced diet. 
Our whole system of education in diet 
consists of the advertising ballyhoo of 
all the different hucksters in the nation. 
The huckster who howls the loudest 
and uses the most scientific-sounding, 
ambiguous words and phrases, suc- 
ceeds in coaxing you to use his pro- 
duct. 

A healthful food which shows little 
or no profit to the 'free' enterpriser 
is seldom even brought to the atten- 
tion of the consumer. 

THE CAUSE OF FATIGUE 

But improper diet is not alone in 
producing that 'tired feeling.' Act- 
ually, boredom caused by work that 
does not use most of our abilities is 
the single greatest cause of fatigue. 
It is not the work itself which makes us 
tired but the nervous tensions under 
which it is done. Among these are 
worry, indecision, boredom, a sense of 
inferiority, hurry and sex complexes — 
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all products of our 'American Way of 
Life, ’ the obsolete social system which 
controls our lives. 

Even vitality in old age depends 
upon interest taken in life and work. 
Fatigue does not naturally accompany 
old age. Interest is the spark which 
drives the human dynamo. 

Doctors agree that most housewives 
feel tired and unhappy, simply because 
of the boredom of their occupation. 
When you consider the large percent- 
age of our population that is composed 
of housewives, it makes us wonder how 
we can even mention, least of all brag 
about, our American Way of Life, 
which fails even to interest its mem- 
bers. 

Cy Young, a well-known bacteriolo- 
gist, heard of a workman dying of 
shock because he couldn't immediately 
contact friends who'd guarantee he 
could pay for plasma. Cy saw red. 
Plasma should be free, he reasoned. 
He was told that this was ridiculous. 
At $30 per pint for commercial plasma 
it might cost $500 to save one life! 

Dying of cancer himself, Cy Young 
made his last appearance before the 
Michigan State Governor and politi- 
cal leaders and told them, "You can 
bury a baby for $125. It might cost 
all of $500 to save that kid with com- 
mercial plasma. If you want to bring 
money into this argument, it's cheaper 
to let the babies die!" 

He was so right! It is cheaper in a 
Price System to allow people to be un- 
healthy and even to die than it is to 
keep them alive and well! 

Accidents annually kill 17,500 work- 
ers in the United States. The basic 
cause for accidents has been found to 
be emotional sickness. Worry is a 
prolific source of occupational injuries. 
There is more connection between the 
price of food and a broken arm than 
most people realize. 

This problem is known to industrial- 
ists as the accident-prone problem. 
When it is solved there will be reduced 
accidents both in industry and off the 
job. 

Facts which apply to industrial acci- 
dents also apply to traffic accidents. 
In 1940 nearly 40,000 people were 
killed and 1 ,500,000 were injured in 
automobile accidents. One million 
cars were damaged. The accident rate 
for 1946 was higher. Yet 98% of the 
drivers involved in the 1940 fatalities 
were experienced drivers. 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of 


New York University's Center for 
Safety Education, says that most un- 
safe driving results from emotional 
upset on the part of the driver, due to 
fear, anger, grief or some other strong 
emotion. 

Remove the conditions which make 
people worry and otherwise become 
emotionally unstable, and you have 
removed the cause of most accidents. 
Add to this the removal of the physi- 
cal causes, such as slippery floors, 
traffic congestion, unsafe buildings 
and roads and ill-health in general, and 
you have an almost 100% insurance 
against accidents. 

None of these measures can be ac- 
complished, however, without the in- 
stallation of a completely efficient, 
scientific social system. 


M ORE and more often the ques- 
tion arises, "How many Tech- 
nocrats are there?" This is a 
good question and deserves a sensible 
and forthright answer. It is to be un- 
derstood, of course, that the body of 
thought which comprises Technocracy 
does not depend upon adherents to 
make it valid, any more than it was 
necessary for Columbus to have a 
coterie to make his idea that the world 
was round a valid and factual idea. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
give anyone who cares to know an 
accurate appraisal of the membership 
of Technocracy at any given time. The 
bare and uninviting statistics could not 
portray a more precise or more scru- 
pulous picture. 

Because you and I failed to recog- 
nize the cause of war, because we 
failed to step forward and accept our 
social responsibility in time, and be- 
cause we failed utterly to understand 
the use of fact as the sole reliable 
basis for social organization, 300,000 
young Americans lie cold and dead 
in their graves today. Perhaps there 
is a boy of yours, a relative, a buddy 
or even an acquaintance whose life 
blood we have squandered in this vain 
sacrifice to our colossal social neglect. 
It is a fact. We Americans can do 


So instead of removing the causes 
of accidents, we continue to fine and 
imprison drivers, and add to our po- 
lice forces, both of which methods are 
costing our taxpayers far more than 
they can afford to pay. 

While the annual dfive for TB stamp 
sales continues to collect your few 
spare dimes, the white plague every 
year takes 50,000 American lives and 
strikes more than 100,000 new victims. 

Yet for years a potent weapon 
against tuberculosis has been neg- 
lected — not a cure, but a preventative. 
It is a vaccine which is easy to use and 
costs less than a dime for the amount 
of the single injection that is required. 

In scientific tests of this vaccine 
made by Dr. Joseph A. Boudouin, it 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


anything we set our minds to do, and 
we actually could have prevented 
World War II if we had organized 
under the guidance of science for that 
specific purpose. How much easier 
that would have been than the effort 
it took to win the war once it was in 
full progress. 

Let's not forget that we are no 
better off today than we were in days 
gone by when the seeds of World 
War II were ripening and the plot was 
being prepared for their propagation. 
Shall we squander more of our flesh 
and blood and fling away the rest of 
our God-given heritage of resources 
in the carnage of another futile eco- 
nomic, political and ideological holo- 
caust in order to preserve a static 
society of the type which we are now 
enduring? Until the threat of econ- 
omic warfare is forever removed from 
the soil of America, we can readily 
tell you how many Technocrats there 
are — there are not enough! 

Because you and I failed to recog- 
nize the cause of inflation, because 
we failed to take the time to study 
price and value from the viewpoint 
of science, and because we further 
failed to bring factual information be- 
fore all the people of America con- 


Flow Many Technocrats? 

Since the design of Technocracy is constructed to achieve 
the welfare of all of the people of the North American 
Continent, there can never be too many Technocrats! 
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cerning a method of distribution 
chained to scarcity, millions of veterans 
and younger generation Americans are 
homeless, insecure and disillusioned 
about the land of their birth. 

There is no substitute for factual 
knowledge. We cannot solve the prob- 
lem without study and recourse to 
organization. It is not the problem of 
politicians or business men or church 
leaders or philosophers. It is your prob- 
lem and my problem, and what we do 
about it now determines the destiny 
of our country. Reams of passages — 
beautiful, heart-warming patriotic mas- 
terpieces in song and story — have 
been written about American tradi- 
tions and the ’American Way,' but 
these have served only to confuse the 
issue and perplex an otherwise rational 
and observant people. 

ORGANIZE FOR SAFETY! 

There is no tangible connection be- 
tween the ancient economic system 
under which we labor (and which was 
brought over from Europe with the 
colonists when they came) and those 
things which are genuinely a part of 
the American Way. Among these 
latter are our unmatched inventive 
genius, our technology and technical 
ability, our unprecedented generosity 
and friendliness and our capacity for 
organization. Until both inflation and 
depression are banished permanently 
as social hazards from the life of every 
single American, the scarcity of Tech- 
nocrats is immense. 

Unnoticed and unappreciated by 
both you and me, the harvest of death, 
mutilation and destruction by prevent- 
able accident grows yearly more boun- 
tiful and more gruesome. Misplaced 
and unfit workers on highly dangerous 
jobs, the fast cars in our overcrowded 
cities and on our obsolete highways, 
the inadequate equipment and poorly 
designed system of our rail transporta- 
tion, the overworked and underdevel- 
oped airlines, the outmoded and 
hazardous industrial plants, coupled 
with a not-too-well educated popula- 
tion, have resulted in social devastation 
approaching that of warfare. 

We seem bent upon preserving a 
social system which thrives on fire and 
ruin to the enrichment of the insurance 
companies, rather than being sus- 
ceptible to the knowledge which could 
establish a wide margin of safety for 
the whole of society and thus grant 


the individual a longer lease on life. 
For lack of social design we are pla- 
gued with outrageous deficiencies of 
safety precautions necessary to the 
technological age of speed in which 
we live. Until that happy day when 
life and limb are no longer at stake 
everywhere we go and with every 
move we make, there is not the slight- 
est doubt about the number of Tech- 
nocrats — they are all too few! 

Because you and I have failed to 
ferret out the cause of crime, and 
because we have chosen to ignore the 
chance to eliminate this social disease, 
our jails are full to overflowing with 
what would otherwise be perfectly nor - 
mal, if not above average, individuals. 
So long as the chance of economic and 
social gain is a standing reward for 
participants in crime, we cannot expect 
anything more than an increase in 
criminals. 

Delinquency and criminal tendencies 
spring alike from wealth and poverty 
(much to the confusion of our unob- 
servant students of sociology). That 
is because our decrepit Price System 
fosters frustration among the youth 
of both the rich and the poor. It is, in 
reality, a tribute to our youth that 
it can detect so little difference be- 
tween our legitimate and our illegitim- 
ate business practices. When we have 
learned to make the same fine distinc- 
tion we will be well along the road 
to social wisdom. Until crime with all 
its foul and ugly applications has been 
erased from North America, the count 
on Technocrats is much too low! 


ORGANIZE FOR SECURITY! 

Because you and I failed to deter- 
mine the cause of poverty, because 
we failed to observe the method by 
which it can be abolished, and because 
we have remained content to hug this 
social viper to our breasts, one-third 
of all American families struggle upon 
the brink of economic disaster. 

These families are raising under- 
nourished and underprivileged chil- 
dren, are creating constant social un- 
rest and are contributing very little to 
the enlightenment and well-being of 
the balance of the population. This 
is a distinct social loss. We cannol 
expect the poverty-stricken families to 
better themselves without the oppor- 
tunity to do so, and that opportunity 
can never come under a Price System 
which demands scarcity and poverty 


for many millions as a prime condition 
of its operation. 

It is hard to find anyone who will 
deny our ability to produce an abun- 
dance of useful articles which all could 
enjoy. The production that was wasted 
and destroyed in the late war (enough 
to provide plenty for half the popula- 
tion of the world) has muted the 
scoffers about our ability to produce 
abundance. If it is possible of produc- 
tion, need we say it cannot be dis- 
tributed? Only if we do not organize 
now with the intent and purpose of 
doing that very thing. Until there is no 
longer one hungry, ragged, uncared- 
for child upon this Continent, you need 
not question the number of Techno- 
crats — there must be more of them! 

Human beings are gregarious ani- 
mals. They like to live together and 
contribute to each other's welfare. This 
mode of living is not only a matter 
of choice, it has now become an un- 
changeable factor to continued human 
existence and daily becomes more 
binding. In spite of this dependence 
upon one another, there are those who 
prate upon the sanctity of 'rugged 
individualism’ and 'freedom,' implying 
that all social organization is designed 
to enmash the individual in a cage of 
restrictions. 

Let us face the bitter fact that we 
must learn to live together or perish. 
Because the latter choice is no choice 
at all, we had better volunteer im- 
mediately for the more intelligent 
course and, while learning, provide the 
social freedom which will automatically 
give us the individual freedoms we 
require but which we have not yet 
generally enjoyed. 

As we have tried our best to in- 
dicate here, Technocracy provides the 
only avenue of organization which will 
guarantee our social freedom. Your 
first concern may have been in finding 
out how many Technocrats there are, 
but it should have been in finding out 
about Technocracy. 

Since the design of Technocracy 
is unalterably constructed to achieve 
the general welfare of all the people 
on this Continent, and since religious, 
political and economic pressures are 
unremittingly prohibited as instruments 
of organization for Technocracy, then, 
no matter how many Technocrats there 
are, or how many there will be in 
the future, you can be absolutely 
positive there can never be TOO 
MANY OF THEM! 

— George B. Conner 
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News of the Organization 



More Symbolization! 




T ECHNOCRATS all over the Con- 
tinent are using symbolization as 
the most effective means of ac- 
quainting North Americans with the 
Organization. From Maine to Califor- 
nia, and from Alaska to Florida, the 
symbol of Technocracy, the Monad, is 
becoming more and more familiar. 

Two of the more widely used meth- 
ods of symbolization are the Official 
Gray Car and the Monad Highway 
Marker. 

Demonstrations utilizing the Gray 
Cars are becoming common through- 
out the various areas. Members of the 
Los Angeles Area (Regional Divisions 
l 1833-1 1834) effect one of these dem- 
onstrations in some suburban district, 
or in a series of suburban districts, 
each month. Tactic for the month of 
December was staged in the Lynwood- 
Compton area, where hundreds of 
shoppers paused to look at the long 
line of sleek Gray Cars bearing the 
same insignia. (Lower photo, opposite 
page.) 

Area Tour Headquarters, Los An- 
geles, reports that MOU (Mobile Or- 
ganization Unit) Tour No. 2 has been 
completed after covering the following 
cities: Riverside, Colton, Victorville, 
and Needles, California; Phoenix, Glen- 
dale, Tempe, Prescott, Kingman, Selig- 
man, and Williams, Arizona; and Boul- 
der City and Las Vegas, Nevada. Part 
of the Gray Fleet from Phoenix 
(I 1233-5), lead by the huge MOU, pa- 
raded around the city and neighboring 
communities on December 14. (Photos, 
left.) 

— Techphotos by Pepper 
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Section I, R. D. 7943, Toronto, On- 
tario, also staged a symbolization tac- 
tic recently (see back cover) and the 
long line of Gray Cars indicates that 
the Gray Fleet is on the move in East- 
ern Canada as well as in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Erection of Monad Highway Markers 
continues as one of the most important 
functions in many Sections throughout 


the country. The objective is a trail of 
Monads from Coast to Coast and from 
Alaska to the Canal Zone. 

Proof that this Symbolization tactic 
is effective is found in the number of 
contacts at Section Headquarters who 
volunteer the information that the 
markers made them curious enough to 
investigate. 


The TECHNOCRAT urges all Sec- 
tions to send in pictures and stories 
of any type of activity which your Area 
is carrying out. Pictorializing the vari- 
ous functions will enable our readers 
to see what our Organization is doing 
and will let Technocrats in other parts 
of the Continent know what your Sec- 
tion is doing. 

SYMBOLIZATION IS THE WORD! 



Part of Los Angeles Area Gray Fleet parked in Lynwood preparatory 
to forming parade in a Symboliiation tactic. — Techphoto by Phebus. 
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The American Way of Death 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


was found that deaths among the vac- 
cinated children reached a total of 
only 18.7 per thousand while the un- 
vaccinated group of children were liv- 
ing in constant contact with positive- 
sputum tuberculosis cases in slum dis- 
tricts. 

We have it in our power to prevent 
TB with this new vaccine and we also 
have it in our power to eliminate slums 
and to prevent their reoccurrence. 

But no, that isn't the American Way, 
is it? We would still rather contribute 
a few dimes to treat our TB cases in 
sanitariums. 

But in spite of our splendid sana- 
toria and the efforts of our antituber- 
culosis societies, our TB rates have 
been almost stationary in recent years. 
The number of new cases discovered 
has actually risen by 17%. Tens of 
thousands of lives that will otherwise 
be ruined can be saved. 

For 25 years Americans have been 
learning, through the writings of Paul 
de Kruif, about medicine’s increasing 
ability to overcome pain and disease 
and fend off the fingers of death. But 
de Kruif 's burning desire to make the 
best science available to all — quickly, 
not years hence — has often brought 
the brickbats of medical journalists 
flying around his head. 

Twenty-five years ago de Kruif was 
fired from the world-famed Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research because 
he had dared to criticize, in a layman's 
magazine, some of the stuffed shirts of 
the medical profession. 

De Kruif hates disease and death as 
if they were his personal enemies, as, 
indeed, they are the personal enemies 
of every one of us. Even more he 
hates the idea of our failing to use 
every tool at our command to fight 
these enemies. 

When he learned that Detroit was 
spending $1,400,000 a year to hos- 
pitalize its TB patients, and that a 
mere $200,000 a year was all that was 
required to find early cases instead of 
waiting until the victim had advanced 
TB, he bullied and shamed Detroit into 
really fighting TB instead of just de- 
ploring it, thus saving millions in hos- 
pitalization costs and countless years 
of hacking misery. 


If one man can have these far-reach- 
ing effects in one city, think what a 
thoroughly aroused citizenry of a whole 
Continent could accomplish by de- 
manding adequate and complete 
health control! But in this Price System 
of ours, these efforts would no doubt 
be accused of 'casting reflections on 
the medical men of America.' 

The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association made this statement: 
"The postwar world, with the know- 
ledge now available about this drug 
[atabrine] and on methods of malaria 
prevention, should be able to eliminate 
malaria from every civilized nation." 

What the Journal failed to reveal, 
though, is that so long as the medical 
profession is operated for money profit 
of its members, and so long as most of 
the citizens of this Continent continue 
to lack enough purchasing power for 
adequate health care, malaria will con- 
tinue to stalk this country as well as 
all others. 

LIFE THROUGH HEALTH 

In the United States, during the last 
60 years, sick minds have multiplied 
12 times over. Before the war, one 
American in 13 or 14 had either a sick 
mind or a defective one. Now one in 
ten has crumbled. Not all will be hos- 
pitalized, but doctors estimate that 
one American in 20 now alive will 
spend some time in a mental hospital 
before he dies. That means seven mil- 
lion Americans in mental hospitals — 
or headed there! 

We have today more sick and de- 
fective minds than there were soldiers 
killed in all our wars from the Revolu- 
tion through World War II. Of these, 
more than two out of five seek admis- 
sion to state hospitals. But most can't 
get in — because there are no rooms, 
no doctors, no nurses to care for them. 

Looking ahead, the psychiatrist fore- 
sees, only 20 years from now, some 
16,500 senile insane and imbeciles 
pouring into state hospitals every year. 
That is a view into a cesspool. 

Of course, as is usual in the medical 
profession, the most significant factor 
in the condition has been overlooked. 


Why are people losing their sanity? 
Can a social system which causes such 
a large number of its members to go 
insane possibly be the American Way 
of Life? 

There has always been and always 
will be, under our present system of 
operating our society, more emphasis 
on wars, death and destruction, than 
there has been on health, disease pre- 
vention and the saving of lives. 

Again, let it not be misunderstood 
what the essential elements of this pic- 
ture are. Under the Price System a 
medical doctor is not only a public 
servant looking after the health of the 
community; he is also a business man 
with services to sell. Approximately 
one-half of his life, and an enormous 
amount of money besides, has been 
spent in acquiring his professional 
training. If this is to be compensated 
for, it means that the remainder of his 
life must be devoted to those activi- 
ties for which a handsome fee can be 
collected. If his professional services 
are to be sold at the necessary price, 
these services must be kept scarce. A 
doctor has to make a living. The net 
result is an inadequate and incompe- 
tent public health service. 

In other words, the 'load factor' of 
our doctors and our hospitals is as 
far below capacity at the present time 
as that of our power plants. Stated 
conversely, if the public health per- 
sonnel and equipment were allowed to 
operate at full load in the most efficient 
manner, according to present technical 
standards, it would be possible virtu- 
ally to eliminate most contagious dis- 
eases within 10 years. 

Before you find yourself again glibly 
talking about the American Way of 
Life, stop and analyze the meaning of 
the word 'life.' And remember that 
the lack of health, the lack of life, we 
enjoy' in America, the American Way 
of Death, is not necessary. 

Technocracy offers you the chance 
to enjoy a physical standard of living 
higher than anywhere else in the world, 
in fact higher than any yet achieved 
by any civilization. 

To deplore conditions does not 
change them. Installing a social me- 
chanism that eliminates the causes of 
disease and ill-health is the only way 
we can achieve a real American Way 
of Life. 

Technocracy offers you, through 
health, life itself! 

— Isabelle Cox 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North America's Only Social Dynamic 


WHAT? 


Technocracy is the only North American 
social movement with a North American pro- 
gram which has become widespread on this 
Continent. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in 
America or elsewhere. The basic unit of 
Technocracy is the chartered Section consist- 
ing of a minimum of 25 members and running 
up to several hundred. It is not a commercial 
organization or a political party; it has no 
financial subsidy or endowments and has no 
debts. Technocracy is supported entirely by 
the dues and donations of its own members. 
The widespread membership activities of 
Technocracy are performed voluntarily; no 
royalties, commissions or bonuses are paid, 
and only a small full-time staff receives sub- 
sistence allowances. The annual dues are 
$6.00 which are paid by the member to his 
local Section. Members wear the chromium 
and vermilion insignia of Technocracy — the 
Monad, an ancient generic symbol signifying 
balance. 


WHEN? 


Technocracy originated in the winter of 
1918-1919 when Howard Scott formed a 
group of scientists, engineers and economists 
that became known in 1920 as the Technical 
Alliance — a research organization. In 1933 
it was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a non-profit, non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian membership organization. 
In 1934 Howard Scott, Director-in-Chief, 
made his first Continental lecture tour which 
laid the foundations of the present Conti- 
nent-wide membership organization. Since 
1934 Technocracy has grown steadily without 
any spectacular spurts, revivals, collapses, or 
rebirths. This is in spite of the fact that the 
press has generally 'held the lid* on Tech- 
nocracy, until early in 1942 when it made the 
tremendous ‘discovery' that Technocracy had 
been reborn suddently full-fledged with all 
its members, headquarters, etc., in full swing! 


WHERE? 


There are units and members of Tech- 
nocracy in almost every State and in every 
province in Canada, and in addition there 
are members in Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
Puerto Rico and in numerous other places 
with the Armed Forces. Members of Tech- 
nocracy are glad to travel many miles to dis- 
cuss Technocracy’s Program with any inter- 
ested people and Continental Headquarters 
will be pleased to inform anyone of the loca- 
tion of the nearest Technocracy unit. 


WHO? 


Technocracy was built in America by Amer- 
icans. It is composed of American citizens 
of all walks of life. Technocracy's membership 
is a composite of all the occupations, eco- 
nomic levels, races and religions which make 
up this Continent. Membership is open only 
to American citizens. Aliens and politicians 
are not eligible. (By politicians is meant those 
holding elective political office or active of- 
fice in any political party.) Doctor, law- 
yer, storekeeper, farmer, mechanic, teacher, 
preacher or housewife — so long as you are a 
patriotic American — you are welcome in 
Technocracy. 


The TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 


1 1833 - 1 1834 AREA 
TECHNOCRACY Inc. 


Presenting an analysis of news items gleaned from the public press 
indicating North America's need for planned direction and out- 
lining Technocracy's design for victory over fascism, poverty and 
insecurity on this Continent. . 


Pamphlets 

Introduction to Technocracy ... . 25c 
Make Way for Social Change. . . 15c 

Man Hours and Distribution 15c 

The Energy Certificate 10c 

Science vs. Chaos 10c 

America — Now and Forever 15c 

The Sellout of the Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The Mandate 

of Survival 15c 

I Am the Price System 
and 

The Culture of Abundance 15c 

'There'll Always Be an England'. . 10c 
'Our Country Right or Wrong'. . 15c 
America Must Show the Way. . . 15c 


Magazines 


The Technocrat, 8113 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 44, Calif., 20 cents; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 
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M ANY people are inclined to set a terminus on learn- 
ing, to regard the acquiring of an education as 
something closely associated with the years of youth. 
To them the completion of school or university attendance 
marks the end, for all practical purposes, of their mental 
development. , Others consider their trade or professional 
training as being almost the outer limit of their intellectual 
progression. 

Education is by nature an evolutionary process, a continual 
unfolding of facts and methods, and an understanding of 
the application of these to our civilization. The knowledge 
absorbed at one stage of our existence is hardly sufficient 
per se to meet the problems of a later stage. 

Life itself is one long process of learning, and he who 
ceases to learn has reached a state of mental stagnation. 
History provides the tragic story of those civilizations which 
allowed themselves to sink into the mire of social torpidity; 
the parallel in the case of the individual, therefore, should 
be all too obvious. 

Education does not consist merely of cramming one's mind 
full of a vast pot pourri of information — much of it misinfor- 
mation and, therefore, useless. It consists, rather, in the stimu- 
lating and reconditioning of the mental faculties to the end 
that they may be better able to handle facts fruitfully. 
Moreover, to be truly effective, education must contribute 
io the development of the analytical approach — the ability 
to examine physical phenomena on the basis of a factual 
criterion. 

To the mind trained and disciplined to accept facts and 
reject opinions, the credulity displayed by a large percent- 
age of the population becomes at times almost unbelievable. 
So far as social progress is concerned, the majority of our 
people still have the mental outlook of the Dark Ages. The 
worship of the past, exemplified by the stupefying influence 
of tradition, ceremonies and superstition, has obscured the 
tremendous significance of our technical advancement. The 
concepts carried over from a lower stage in man's evolution 
serve only to becloud the public mind to the realization that 
the problems posed by our high-energy civilization require, 
not the abstract theorizing of the philosopher, the politician 
or the economist, but the realistic approach of the scientific 
mind. 

But, lest we become too harsh in our judgment of the 
individual, we must remember that this mental backwardness 


of the public is the result of a conditioning process to which 
all of us have been subjected since birth. Those, whose 
avowed purpose it is to maintain the status quo and prevent 
social change, have created a gigantic propaganda octopus 
whose tentacles reach into every phase of our lives, whose 
influence has so warped and distorted the social picture 
that to obtain a proper perspective is well-nigh impossible. 

Beginning with the impressionable years of childhood, 
every effort is exerted toward molding and directing the 
thought patterns of the young so that by the time adulthood 
is reached the individual has surrendered almost completely 
his ability to think independently, to reason objectively — has 
become, unwittingly, the tool of this propaganda machine. 

From infancy the human being is conditioned into the 
behavior pattern of leaving most of his thinking to others, 
who, he is led to believe, are better equipped intellectually 
than he. If, however, he must exercise his mental faculties, 
he is persuaded to do so along carefully prescribed lines. 
Any departure from the conventional in either thought or 
action is apt to incur immediate censure. Throughout his life- 
time the individual is constantly enveloped in such a fog 
of false concepts, archaic traditions and infantile maunder- 
ings that it is seldom, if ever, that sufficient light penetrates 
the maze to illuminate the darkness of his mind. This mental 
immaturity, deliberately fostered by the powerful political 
and business interests and the present educational system, 
has placed North Americans In the dangerous position where 
they are ill-equipped to make the momentous social decision 
now imminent and inevitable. 

Technocracy Inc., being an educational and research or- 
ganization, has set for itself the monumental task of recondi- 
tioning the thought processes of North Americans so that 
they may see through the sham of Price System misrepresen- 
tations and view the social scene with the clear, cool appraisal 
of the factually-informed mind. Technocrats, having de- 
veloped tc a high degree this analytical approach, often 
behold with amazement the mental vacuity and paralysis 
exhibited by non-members of the Organization. 

Technocrats, however, have certainly not been endowed 
with any greater intellectual capabilities than other people. 
Neither is it by chance that they have been able to attain 
their analytical, factual approach to social developments. 
They realize that their mental transformation is the direct 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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Can World Trade 
Save the Price System? 

A Canadian Technocrat surveys the probability of the collapse of 
the present method of social operations, whose manipulators look 
to world trade as the solution to the problems of this Continent. 


O NE of the greatest institutions 
which the world has ever wit- 
nessed is that of World Trade. 
Since its inception in the long-dead 
past when one of our long-armed an- 
cestors bartered his stone axe for a 
good meal, it has progressed through 
devious and tortuous changes, making 
and breaking men, nations and civiliza- 
tions. Today, the question of its sur- 
vival may be of primary importance 
in any consideration of the national 
future of North American civilization. 
For this reason, we are going to ana- 
lyze the fundamentals which are basic 
to a study of this question. 

Idealism today may persuade us that 
without trade the world would flounder 
and die. Adam Smith supported this 
idea in his treatise on economics. It 
was said that the laws of supply and 
demand operating beside a policy of 
laissez-faire would automatically bal- 
ance the exchange of goods and ser- 
vices throughout the world. This was 
probably true at that time. The idea 
was -founded on the supposition that 
no country or nation could produce 
all its own requirements. This meant 
that trade was the only means by 
which a country could obtain its phy- 
sical requirements. 

The converse to such a concept is 
the possibility of some one nation, 
which, having sufficient resources, cli- 
matic conditions and power resources, 
could produce the great majority of 
its own requirements with an export- 
able surplus. Should such a condition 
transpire the effect would be to shrink 
trade to the point where it supplied 
only those goods not produced in 
such a country. 

That all is not well with the orthodox 
view is becoming too apparent with 
the appearance of 'dollar shortages,' 
'foreign loans,' 'gifts and grants,' and 


other varying distortions in the picture. 

Anyone who attempts to survey the 
present impasse in world trade must 
consider first the physical production 
of the world, for it is here that we 
may find an answer to why these dis- 
tortions exist. We will begin by re- 
viewing the growth of the industrial 
production and the effect it has had 
on the whole problem since the indus- 
trial revolution in England. 

England, as a result of changes in 
methods of production, was one of 
the first countries in the world to build 
up her industrial complex and her ex- 
ports by the application of the power 
of steam to drive her machines. Later 
this growth was further accelerated 
by the use of electric power, the in- 
ternal combustion engine, the multi- 
tude of mechanical inventions, chem- 
ical discoveries, and the expansion of 
the geological geography of the world. 

England achieved her position and 
strengthened it with the export of her 
manufactured products, her raw ma- 
terials and her shipping. In return she 
imported other raw materials and 
manufactured goods and obtained 
concessions in other lands which even- 
tually spanned the globe. 

PATTERN OF WORLD TRADE 

England also exported her trained 
personnel and machinery to North 
America and other countries, who 
themselves began to manufacture and 
export. These countries, particularly 
North America, developed new meth- 
ods, machinery and products. In the 
early phases of this growth all countries 
required imports of raw materials and 
manufactured goods. It was during this 
period that world trade attained its 
zenith. All nations could obtain their 
needs by exporting their specialized 


brand of goods. The nations in the 
rest of the world could obtain dollars 
from North America because their 
goods could find a ready market in the 
new world. 

However, this happy situation was 
due for some surprising upsets in the 
future. While Germany, Great Britain 
and Japan were building their industrial 
empires, with their more or less limited 
resources, North America not only 
caught up, but rapidly surpassed every- 
fhing in the field. She developed her 
great industrial giants as the pros- 
pectors and geologists of her scientific 
army pushed their frontiers to the 
farthest corners of the Continent. It 
was soon discovered that North Ame- 
rica required very little in the way 
of raw materials from the rest of the 
world and was importing less manufac- 
tured goods as her own industries ex- 
panded to the point where she could 
not only supply her own requirements 
but competed more and more in world 
markets. 

For instance, the discovery of the 
cotton producing potentialities of the 
South resulted in the great cotton in- 
dustry of the United States. No longer 
did she require cotton imports but 
soon began to export not only cotton 
but the textiles produced from cotton. 

The discovery of the Mesabi and 
other high-grade iron-ore deposits led 
to the gradual elimination of imports 
of this primary raw material and the 
United States rapidly learned to pro- 
duce the great iron and steel products 
to construct her railroads and heavy 
industries, so that she imported less 
of these products from abroad and ex- 
ported more. 

The finding of large oil deposits led 
to the elimination of imports of oil. 
The chemists in the laboratories 
learned to produce many by-products 
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from this source. The development of 
gasoline and the internal combustion 
engine led to the vast automotive in- 
dustry. 

The development of the agricultural 
industry of the United States is similar 
in its growth pattern and today she 
requires very little in the way of im- 
ports for food, but does a great deal 
in the way of exporting food to the 
world. 

So the story goes, industry after 
industry, product after product 
achieved the same level of capacity, 
until very little remained in this great 
flood of production where imports 
from abroad would not compete with 
our own production flow. So far had 
this process gone by the time the 
events in the balance of the trade 
world were fired by the spark of Sera- 
jevo, that North America was able 
to supply a very large portion of the 
material of war to the Allied cause, 
while at the same time maintain a very 
high standard of living at home. Ger- 
many went down to defeat partially 
due to the supplies forthcoming from 
this great industrial complex. But the 
significant factor of this achievement 
was that the goods were not paid for 
by their recipients. So important was 
this new feature in the economic 
scheme of things, that, including the 
first world war, world trade cost the 
United States of America $22 billion 
between the years 1896 and 1934. 

Aggravating the situation still fur- 
ther, the export of specialized ma- 
chinery by the greater industrial na- 
tions so strengthened the position of 
several of the smaller nations, that 
they in turn required less goods and, 
in some cases, began to compete with 
their own exports in world markets. 
Technology begets technology as is 
so greatly exemplified in the instance 
of this process between England and 
North America. 

WARS ACCELERATE TREND 

The First World War tended to in- 
crease this trend and further distort 
the mechanism of world trade. The 
advent of the Second World War fur- 
ther enhanced and expanded the 
process. 

Further evidence of this growing 
self-sufficiency becomes apparent when 
we realize that the failure of the Credit 
Anstaldt of Austria and other banking 
houses in Europe, owing money to the 


United States, directly contributed to 
the collapse of the stock market and 
undermined the process of United 
States loans, which process was one 
of the factors helping to maintain pro- 
duction in North America up to No- 
vember, 1929. 

During the years of the 'Great De- 
pression' the national income fell so 
iow that foreign loans for export could 
not be tolerated to any extent until the 
threat to U. S. security by fascist Ger- 
many again revived them. During this 
period, the total trade of the United 
States fell to the point where she im- 
ported only that which was required 
and exported only that which could 
be paid for. At this time total U. S. 
trade was only about 4% of the total 
national income, still further support- 
ing the claim that North America was 
becoming more and more self-suf- 
ficient. 

The advent of the Second World 
War, the cutting of supplies from the 
Far East by the advancing hordes of 
Nippon, so embarrassed industrial 
North America that we were forced 
to find substitutes for such substances 
as rubber, quinine, silk and other ma- 
terials obtained from this source. The 
contribution of science in this respect 
is one of our better known dramas, as 
portrayed so vividly in the develop- 
ment of rubber from synthetic sources. 
Rubber, one of the few remaining re- 
sources North America still had to im- 
port, was produced synthetically. 

It is doubtful if we will ever again 
find it necessary to secure the vast 
quantities of natural rubber from 
abroad which we did prior to the war. 
Canada alone developed her produc- 
tion of rubber so that she could sup- 
ply as much from the synthetic rubber 
plant at Sarnia, Ontario, as she used 
before the war. The direct result of 
this one industry alone has been to so 
flood the world with rubber that a 
very large surplus exists at this very 
moment. 

Many other products are now pro- 
duced in North America in greater 
quantities than ever before. Also, 
significantly, other countries like Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India and Canada are now capable of 
producing materials which they form- 
erly had to import from abroad. A 
striking instance of this is that India, 
of all places, has, installed and operat- 
ing, one of the most modern steel roll- 
ing mills in the world. 


The unbelievable truth is that the 
world's trade is breaking up before our 
eyes. Only by artificial means can the 
trade of the world be made to resem- 
ble even a reasonable facsimile of its 
former self. The cost of this is appar- 
ent in the difficulties* being encount- 
ered by North Americans to maintain 
our living standards in the face of 
growing production capacity. 

CANADA'S POSITION 

Canada's position in this chaotic 
condition is a peculiar one. Being part 
of North America, our natural flow 
lines of trade are North and South 
because the design of our physical 
plant is such that the only country in 
the world from which we can obtain 
most of the products we require is the 
United States. A few of the products 
obtained from that source may be 
termed as luxury items, but, by and 
large, the far greater proportion is 
essential to our continued industrial 
operation. The most significant in- 
stance is that of machinery. We have 
had to import from the United States 
more machinery than we produce our- 
selves. It cannot be obtained from 
any other source. Machinery in the 
rest of the world, if they have a sur- 
plus, is of a different make and design 
and' could not for the most part be 
incorporated into our industrial com- 
plex. The reason for this is that our 
industrial and farm machinery, our 
communications, railroads, radios, au- 
tomobiles, houses, plumbing and build- 
ings came originally out of the great 
American industrial complex. We 
started with them and we h^ve to 
continue with them. 

Furthermore, although Canada has 
some of the greatest coal deposits in 
the world, her annual production is 
only about 15 million tons. Yet Can- 
ada requires in excess of 43 million 
tons to maintain her industries and 
keep her population warm. Obviously, 
then, we must import 28 million tons. 
None of the Empire countries pos- 
sess sufficient surplus to supply this 
need. We must import this from the 
United States. 

Oil as another instance, we find to 
be in the same relative position. 

The current political and financial 
hysteria has caused Canada to em- 
bark on the shaky and dangerous ven- 
ture of conserving American dollars. 
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Irreversible physical trends 
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The chari above portrays the greatest revolution of all times: The replacement of human work by technology, permitting produc- 
tion to rise while man-hours of employment decrease. The curves in this schematic graph are backed up by actual statistics. 
They are the factors determining American history; they are creating America's history. 


One method by which this can be ac- 
complished is to cut down on the 
amount we buy from the United 
States. The greater portion of what 
we buy is essential material to the 
tune of about $1 billion. By cutting 
out non-essentials such as fruits, vege- 
tables, furs and tourist purchases, as 
was pointed out in a Winnipeg Free 
Press editorial, we may save as much 
as $100 million per annum. With a 
deficit, however, of close to $1 billion, 
this would represent only a hardship 
on the population and would not con- 
tribute significantly to solving the dol- 
lar shortage. 

We might try to develop our own 
industries to an even greater capacity 
and then we would not have to import. 
The fallacy of this idea will be real- 


ized when one considers that to im- 
port sufficient of the materials neces- 
sary to develop those industries would 
most probably require more dollars 
than we now require to import the 
products. Also the crisis is here and 
now, and time would not permit, to 
say nothing of the economic infeasi- 
bility of several such ventures. A tem- 
porary solution is of course borrowing 
dollars from the U. S. This is at once 
dangerous to our own economy. 

The final and great solution, accord- 
ing to those who profess to know, is 
that we must increase our exports to 
the United States and then we would 
have, pouring into our coffers, the 
flood of vital dollars necessary to pay 
for our imports. If Canada can un- 
cover some method to do this, the 


world will be grateful to Canada, in- 
deed, for it is desperately attempting 
the same thing. One has only to con- 
sider again the capacity of the United 
States in every item we have to ex- 
port and the answer to such an idea 
will be found, insofar as manufactured 
goods are concerned. Canada's po- 
tential in raw material production is 
very great, particularly in the specific 
materials such as high-grade iron ore 
and oil of which the United States no 
longer has unlimited supplies, but the 
development of these resources is a 
long term process, and cannot as yet 
be considered as contributing to the 
solution of our present problem. 

Unfortunately, a great many of the 
goods we have to export are also ex- 
ports of the United States. This is 
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also true of agricultural products. 
America would have to underwrite, 
through the Marshall Plan or some sub- 
sequent plan, such Canadian exports. 
This is only another form of loan. The 
question is whether the American 
economy can afford to allow our goods 
to compete in their own home market. 

We wish to diverge here a little to 
fit another piece into this puzzle. 
Surely, when one considers the pro- 
ductive capacity of North America, 
any person who was a stranger to our 
ways might conceivably get the idea 
that all North Americans must be very 
wealthy and must consume everything 
they require, leaving only the surpluses 
which they cannot use available for ex- 
port. Unfortunately, this desirable sit- 
uation does not exist, even in small 
part. When we realize that over 90% 
of North Americans receive less than 
$5000 per annum, and one-third re- 
ceive less than $1000 per annum, the 
truth of this strikes home very forcibly. 

The crux of the entire problem is 
that science and technology have so 
developed the techniques of produc- 
tion in all fields of endeavor, that the 
number of man-hours required in this 
vast production is relatively small and 
declining rapidly. The consequence of 
producing so automatically is that the 
amount of wages and salaries paid out 
for this production is smaller than the 
value of the goods produced. Assum- 
ing this to be true, along with a lack 
of sufficient expansion to make up the 
difference, production would be so 
great that goods would pile up in 
warehouses unsold. When the inven- 
tories are great enough, production 
would decline unless some expedient 
were found to get rid of these sur- 
pluses. One of these expedients is 
subsidized foreign trade. 

’FREE* TRADE IS DEAD 

The prosperity of the United States 
and Canada, it is said, depends upon 
the maintenance of their foreign trade. 
We have shown what is happening to 
world trade. How long can we afford 
to maintain this program of exporting 
our physical goods without a commen- 
surate import? 

The days of 'free trade,' the days 
of 'free' enterprise have long since 
been buried six feet under. Busi- 
ness, employment and trade are all on 
relief and are continually more de- 
pendent on the charity and subsidiza- 
tion of the government of the United 


States. Canada and other non-com- 
munistic countries may be dependent 
upon this continuing largess, but the 
question now resolves itself to one of 
internal survival. 

It is true that European industries 
destroyed in the war require the im- 
port of resources to rebuild, but those 
countries affected cannot build their 
economies by forever importing while 
at the same time exporting nothing. 
Eventually, these countries must find 
a market for their goods as produc- 
tion revives. They cannot sell their 
products to the United States or even 
Canada in many instances as we have 
seen. Neither can they sell their prod- 
ucts to the other countries which can 
supply resources without consequent 
imports from them. The time will come 
when they will have to import their 
requirements from some area in the 
world which can supply them and which 
can also supply the markets to absorb 
their exports. Already this trend is 
apparent in the increasing number of 
trade talks and agreements being 
made excluding North America. The 
time is not too distant when 'finis' will 
be written across the great bulk of the 
present American 'charity.' Her ex- 
ports are bound to decline as our for- 
eign customers demand protection 
against inroads on their markets. 

In spite of the fact that the United 
States has raised her total trade to 
about 14% of her national income; 
that many billions of dollars were saved 
by the public during the war; that gov- 
ernment subsidy and payments were 
at a high level; that more billions were 
spent by industry on reconversion, re- 
construction and expansion; and, finally, 
that all these factors raised the na- 
tional spending to the highest level in 
history, since the end of the war, all 
these things combined were still in- 
sufficient to prevent the expansion of 
vast stores of all types of goods. 

As the savings of the spending pub- 
lic run out, as government subsidies 
and payments decline, as reconversion, 
expansion and modernization become 
completed; production, lacking the de- 
mand of dollars in the hands of the 
public, must begin to decline. This will 
be followed by the demand for greater 
economy on the part of the govern- 
ment with a consequent further reduc- 
tion of government spending at home 
and abroad. The trends are operating 
internally as well as externally against 
the maintenance of production at the 
present high level. 


Already, for the past several months, 
production has been lagging, and op- 
position to government spending for 
foreign relief has been growing. Many 
are hoping that the Marshall Plan will 
permit the export of sufficient goods 
to the rest of the wot Id to revive this 
lagging production and maintain the 
price level. The assumption is made 
that the rest of the world will welcome 
all the goods that the United States 
wishes to ship. 

All these factors, these physical 
trends hammering at the very founda- 
tions of the Price System, are sufficient 
in themselves to cause the gravest con- 
cern to any who contemplate the next 
year or two. They, alone, are sufficient 
to force North America into the great- 
est depression ever known. Yet, there 
is still another factor which we have 
left to the last, for it is basic to all 
the other trends. We might even say 
that it is the cause, while the other 
trends are only the outwardly visible 
effects. 

THE EFFECT OF TECHNOLOGY 

This factor has only been mentioned 
in passing but we wish to further en- 
large on it here. The factor we refer 
to is the technological displacement 
of the human being. This process has 
actually been going on practically un- 
noticed by the layman since James 
Watt improved the steam engine. 
Technocracy has been pointing out 
this factor to North Americans for the 
past fourteen years. Still, it is gen- 
erally unrecognized. It has now be- 
come so grimly a reality that instead 
of a mere depression, we are heading 
for complete chaos in Canada and the 
United States, because as separate 
entities under the Price System our 
problem cannot be solved! 

So real is this basic scientific fact, 
that during the last war North America 
was able to produce the material of 
war for the Allies and herself, besides 
the highest standard of living for her 
own people, with close to sixteen mil- 
lion of her most able-bodied men and 
women not engaged in any kind of 
production whatsoever. This great ac- 
complishment was achieved with only 
a very small percentage — less than 
10% — of her equipment modernized. 
Since V-E day, however, we have 
spent in North America in excess of 
$16 billion for modernization of equip- 
ment. By the time this technology be- 
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gins to take full effect some time next 
year, even though production is main- 
tained somehow at the present physical 
volume, many more millions of human 
beings will no longer be required in 
that production. 

This last factor, then, added to the 
trends already portrayed, may provide 
a clue to the reason Technocracy is so 
desperately endeavoring to warn 
North Americans of the impending 
disaster. 

Further, we may add, as a sop to 
the anti-Russian hysteria current in our 
time, that the natural resources of 
North America, sufficiently prolific if 
carefully nurtured to provide a con- 
tinually higher standard of living for 
North Americans, will not be sufficient 
to raise the standard of living of the 
rest of the world in an endeavor to buy 
with American material the question- 
able loyalty of a new Cordon Sanitaire 
about the periphery of Russia. Neither 
will they be sufficient to provide the 
sinews of war to doubtful allies in any 
war against Russia. However we wish 
to look at it, the cold, unrelenting facts 


of science point to eventual Russian 
domination, if we allow our North 
America to become denuded of its 
natural resources in either of these 
policies, or if North America should 
allow herself to develop the chaotic 
conditions of financial and physical 
collapse by failing to heed these warn- 
ings and taking the necessary action 
in time. 

It is apparent from the foregoing 
that world trade will be incapable of 
saving the Price System, and it is also 
apparent that it is not a change within 
the Price System that is required, or a 
change in political government that is 
required. The change which is neces- 
sary is outside the scope of the Price 
System entirely. 

To maintain our strength, production 
must be maintained. Since the Price 
System cannot do this, we must accom- 
plish that objective by another means. 
That method lies in the hands of 
science. When we cannot sell any 
longer, we must give, but give scien- 
tifically by energy measurement of 
consumption, abundance and security 


to every North American regardless 
of color, race or creed. 

The governments of Canada and the 
United States will, therefore, sooner 
or later be faced with either chaos or 
distribution, without price, of all goods 
and services in a consolidated Con- 
tinent, capable of maintaining its ex- 
istence at the highest level to keep it 
the Number One Potential of the 
World. 

Technocracy holds that only that 
body which has done the necessary 
research to design such a method can 
offer the solution to our leaders. Tech- 
nocracy has been offering its design 
for abundance to North America for 
many years. The Technocrats cannot 
effect the change. They can only speak 
to the people of North America and 
tell them what is happening and what 
must be done, so that enough intelli- 
gent Americans will support their lead- 
ers in installing the new design of 
social operation when they see its 
necessity. 

— Ronald E. Morgan 


THE OINTMENT 

Despite the general theme of prosperity being sounded off by every organ of Price 
System publicity, all is not well on the social and economic scene, and North 
Americans are still plagued with poverty, insecurity, disease and other miseries* 


FLIES IN 


AMERICA is riding high. Today we 
are on the crest of such a wave 
• * of prosperity as this country has 

never seen. Employment is at an all- 
time high; so is the national income. 
Unemployment is described as being at 
the irreducible minimum — around one 
and one-half million. Compared to ours, 
the fabulous wealth of Croesus was 
chicken feed. 

Yet, somehow, all is not well. There 
seem to be flies in the ointment of our 
prosperity, quite a disturbing number 
of them, and John Smith, citizen of the 
United States, is wearing a worried 
frown on his face. The present seems to 
be rosy enough, but something appears 
to have happened to his accepted 
standard of value, the almighty dollar, 
and the future looks very uncertain. Yet 
this is only one of the disturbing ele- 
ments which are causing thinking citi- 
zens much concern. 


The little information about our eco- 
nomic affairs which the average citizen 
gets is extremely contradictory in na- 
ture. Every organ of publicity at the 
disposal of this Price System is sound- 
ing off on one general theme — the pres- 
ent state of prosperity, or, at least, 
what passes for prosperity. We are eat- 
ing better food and more of it, we are 
told. We wear better clothes and live 
in finer houses, some of us. Our dollar 
i.ncome is greater, if we ignore those on 
fixed incomes; the farmer is getting 
three times what he received in 1940, 
the rest of us twice as much as we did 
then. 

But high prices are gobbling up these 
extra dollars at an alarming rate and 
few find themselves any better off than 
they were in pre-war days. Even those 
in the upper income brackets complain 
that they have less purchasing power 
than before the war. Fortune Maga- 


zine, listing the income and expenses of 
seven $25,000-a-year executives, found 
that, because of higher taxes and higher 
prices, they were not as well off as when 
they were making $ I 1 ,000 or $ 1 2,000 a 
year in 1940. Something is definitely 
wrong with the national economy. There 
are far too many flies in the ointment — 
too many causes for worry — and our 
citizens, rich and poor alike, are doing a 
lot of worrying. 

We have been led to believe that 
when we achieved a goal of 60 million 
jobs the 'millennium' would have ar- 
rived; prosperity would be here to stay; 
production would be at a permanently 
high level; all would be enjoying a high 
standard of living, and everybody would 
be happy. For some time now there are 
supposed to have been 60 million em- 
ployed, yet it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the prosperity is a mirage 
and the high standard of living nothing 
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but a press release from the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Steadily rising prices are cutting 
down the average standard of living to 
a point where it is little better than a 
bare existence. For example, the latest 
report of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reveals the fact that 
a typical city family of four needs 
between $3,000 and $3,500 a year to 
maintain a 'modest but adequate' 
standard of living at June 1947 prices, 
yet the take-home pay of the average 
factory worker with two children is re- 
ported to be only $2,550. The Bureau 
report stated that many typical families 
do live on less than $3,000, but 'defi- 
ciencies’ in one form or another will 
plague those trying it. 

But flies in the ointment are not con- 
fined to the average citizen and his 
family; they also annoy business and 
political interests. With the continued 
rise in prices, labor again becomes res- 
tive and seeks new wage increases. 
While it is not anticipated that there 
will be anything like the wave of strikes 
that swept the nation during 1946, 
since industry is more anxious to keep 
operating than it is to argue about 
the increases asked, yet any increases 
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granted will naturally increase costs of 
production and raise the break-even 
point at which industry begins to make 
profits. This has industry worried be- 
cause, while it could, as usual, pass the 
increase on to the consumer, to do so 
may prove to be the straw that breaks 
the camel's back. In other words, the 
consumer may at last be forced to do 
without simply because he can no longer 
afford to pay the increased cost. That, 
of course, will mean a slump for busi- 
ness and a depression! S. C. Allyn, pres- 
ident of the National Cash Register 
Co., warned shortly before the end of 
1947: 

'Business, despite high profits and 
volume, is sailing on a most tortuous 
and troubled course. One of the most 
serious conditions with which manage- 
ment will be confronted will be the 
higher break-even point — the place 
where profits begin. This is true for 
practically every industry and is the re- 
sult of higher labor and material costs 
forcing proportionate Increases in sell- 
ing prices. Most corporations are op- 
erating on an unprecedented dollar vol- 
ume and are dependent upon maintain- 
ing that volume if black ink is to con- 
tinue instead of red.” 


Night club activity is supposed to be 
one of the most reliable of business 
barometers. If this is so, the falling off 
of night club business during recent 
months must be, indeed, a large and 
most unpleasant fly in^the ointment of 
business. According to Newsweek Mag- 
azine, this branch of American business 
is in the doldrums. The December 29 
issue of Newsweek reported: 

"Last week the American night club 
industry was holding its collective 
breath — waiting for New Year's Eve. It 
was in its worst slump since wartime, 
and it was hoping for a reprieve at the 
stroke of midnight, December 31. In 
New York, the plush ropes, which in 
wartime held back straining Saturday 
night crowds, hung limp and useless. 
Dave Fox, assistant national director of 
the American Guild of Variety Artists, 
the night club entertainers' union, said 
employment was down 30% over last 
year. Business was bad in Chicago even 
with its 65,000 convention goers a 
month; bad in Pittsburgh, where four 
night clubs had changed hands in a 
month; bad in San Francisco; bad in 
Denver, Kansas City, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Boston and Philadelphia." 

And so, in the midst of this seeming 
prosperity, we see the same uncertainty 
and insecurity which has marked the 
operation of our Price System since the 
days of the depression of the thirties 
and before. The specter of the depres- 
sion of the fifties is visible and it is not 
a pleasant sight. It should be enough to 
induce our citizens to take active steps 
to avoid a recurrence of those days of 
despair which were relieved only by the 
outbreak of World War II. 

The steps that must be taken are 
clear. On this Continent we have de- 
veloped, through technological proc- 
esses, a potential economy of abun- 
dance. Because a Price System evolved 
to meet the demands of the past cen- 
turies of scarcity, it offers no means of 
distributing this abundance. Hence it 
is obsolete and must be replaced with 
a society that contains within its oper- 
ating specifications a mechanism by 
means of which we will be able to dis- 
tribute the abuandance we are capable 
of producing. 

Until such a mechanism is installed, 
the high standard of living which is pos- 
sible for every citizen of the North 
American Continent will be denied us, 
and insecurity will be the lot of the vast 
majority of North Americans. We could 
say, "Well, if that is what you want, you 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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They Work in the Sky 

As the airplane is continually being put to more and more uses, 
men are permitted to accomplish many tasks from the air, jobs 
hitherto requiring long, arduous journeys over rough terrain. 


I N the 45 years since Kittyhawk, air- 
craft has undergone many changes 
in the process of its development 
and has been put to many uses, until 
today we find the airplane one of our 
most versatile machines. 

To the airplane goes the credit for 
breaking down the barrier of distance, 
no two cities on the face of the globe 
now being separated by more than 40 
hours of flying. As a weapon of de- 
struction it has proved its superiority 
and its adaptability to the many phases 
of armed conflict has brought about a 
revision of modern warfare. 

But dramatic as its past accomplish- 
ments in transportation and warfare 
are, the airplane is continually being 


put to new and useful tasks. One of 
its more recent peacetime uses has 
been in fighting forest fires, the age- 
old enemy of man, that annually de- 
stroy millions of acres of valuable tim- 
ber in this country. 

In fighting forest fires speed is a 
most important factor. During the dan- 
ger season, in remote, thickly wooded, 
rugged areas, lightning may start 
scores of fires in' the course of a few 
hours. In the past it has taken fire 
fighting crews as long as a week to 
reach such fires, which in that time 
could wreak havoc in the area, de- 
stroying timber, small towns and human 
lives. By plane such danger spots can 
be reached in a matter of minutes. 


In Lolo National Forest in Montana, 
the U. S. Forest Service and Air Forces 
have conducted effective experiments 
in bombing forest fires with water and 
chemicals. Using a B-29 Superfortress 
and two P-47 Thunderbolts, water- 
filled auxiliary fuel tanks weighing more 
than 13,000 pounds were dropped in 
a single sweep on fires from 100 to 
150 feet in diameter. Addition of tail 
fins and fuses converted the tanks into 
bombs. Tanks weighing 4000 pounds 
were equipped with fuses set to ex- 
plode over the target and saturate 
the flames. Smaller 165 pound tanks 
shattered upon impact, throwing water, 
dirt and debris in the path of the fire. 
The firefighting planes were also 



Flying at altitudes of seldom over 300 feet, an inspector and pilot make the round trip of 130 miles, (from San Diego to San 
Juan Capistrano and return) in two hours over rugged terrain, along high-tension lines of San Diego Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. Inspection of 450 two pole structures, one every 750 feet, formerly required 8 days by one man on horseback. — Photo 
courtesy San Diego Gas and Electric Company. 
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Aerial Inspection of power transmission lines has been introduced by Southern California 
Edison Company The helicopter is especially suitable for this work because of its ability 
to hover near transmission towers. 

— Photo courtesy Southern California Edison Co. 


equipped with 100 pound chemical 
bombs, 184 of which can be loaded 
into a B-29 bomb bay. 

Besides water and chemical bombing, 
planes speed the delivery of men and 
equipment to otherwise inaccessible 
regions where they afe parachuted to 
the scene of action. 

The modern game warden no longer 
trudges on foot or on horseback, he 
rides an airplane and does his work 
from the sky. Twenty-four planes owned 
by the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior are devoted entirely to the work 
of conserving our wild life. This re- 
quires constant watchfulness over its 
numbers, its behavior and its life con- 
ditions. 

A typical example of the work of 
the United States Forest Service biolo- 
gists done from the air is the muskrat 
census taken at the Mud Lake Wild 
Life Refuge, in Minnesota. Since this 
refuge is practically impassible on foot, 
the biologist would have to slosh about 
for 9 to 10 hours to complete the count 
of each acre. From the air he does the 
job of counting the scattered muskrat 
houses on 69,000 acres of the refuge 
in 3 hours and 35 minutes. 

Taking a census of ducks and follow- 
ing their flyways is one of the large 
assignments now done by air. Three 
trained Government biologists spend 
their entire time following the. ducks. 
Last year over 1,000 volunteer observ- 
ers in Army, Navy and Coast Guard 
planes, as well as in various Govern- 
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ment agency planes, aided in the count- 
ing of ducks. A camera eye on each 
plane recorded the routes of flight and 
photographed the breeding grounds. 

Inf the wide expanses of the far 
North, the counting and protection 
from poachers of elk, bear and caribou 
is made possible by the use of planes. 
Along the 20,000 mile coast line of 
Alaska, wardens in planes also keep an 
eye out for vessels violating fishing 
restrictions. 

Mapping and photographing salmon 
spawning and hatching grounds is an- 
other work which would require months 
if done on foot but can now be done 
from the air. Census on the 25,000 
square miles of the Bristol Bay spawn- 
ing grounds can now be done by two 
men in 4 days from the air. Formerly 
15 men would have had to work ap- 
proximately a month on the job. 

Still another aspect of conservation 
recently carried out from the air is 
the new technique of planting of grass 
seed by plane in an effort to combat 
erosion on some 50,000 acres of over- 
grazed rangeland in the Southwest In- 
dian Reservations. Millions of acres in 
this area have been reduced to semi- 
desert by overgrazing. Only the resto- 
ration of grass can save the bulk of 
the land in the areas and only the air- 
plane can plant it fast enough to halt 
the steady inroads of erosion. 

To protect grass seed sown by plane 
from drifting with the wind, being de- 
stroyed by weather or eaten by in- 


SuppFes and equipment are parachuted from plane to fire fighters' camp in otherwise 
inaccessible region. 


FRONT COVER- A 'Smoke Jumper' descends to his work in a thickly wooded area 
way of a 28-foot Derry slotted parachute. 


Lower left: A fire has been spotted and jumpers are being loaded into plane for speedy 
delivery to the scene of the blaze. Spotter helps jumpers into plane. — U. S. Forest 
Service Photos. 


Center: Standard auxiliary fuel tank is being installed on the wing of a P-47 Thunderbolt 
preparatory to a bombing run on forest fire. Tanks may contain either water or chemicals. 


Below: Water-filled auxiliary fuel tanks were dropped by B-17 in the first fire bombing 
tests held in Florida. In later experiments in Lolo National Forest in Montana, B-29s 
and P-47s were used, dropping both 4000 pound and 165 pound bombs. — Army Air Forces 
Photos. 
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sects or animals, it is encased in a 
specially prepared clay pellet along 
with fertilizer and insecticide. 

The aerial sowing of seeds offers 
many possibilities of reclamation and 
conservation in inaccessible regions of 
this Continent. 

Although it involves many hazards 
due to low flying, the airplane has 
nosed out the horse again on power 
line inspections and patrol duties on 
Western power lines. Along the high 
tension lines of the San Diego Gas and 
Electric Company, for example, an in- 
spector and pilot fly the 130 mile 
round trip once every two weeks. Fly- 
ing at approximately 70 miles per hour, 
they make the trip in two hours. An 
inspector on horseback formerly re- 
quired 8 days to do the job. 

As new techniques and precision in- 
struments are developed, the terrestrial 
method of photographic surveying is 
being supplanted by the aerial photo- 
graphic method. This type of surveying 
is employed chiefly in producing maps 
for highway, railway, waterway, pipe- 
line and transmission line location; for 
irrigation, water supply, flood control, 
river and harbor improvements; for 
city zoning and planning and traffic 
studies; for soil conservation, geological 
research and timber estimates; for 
topographic and exploratory surveys. 

Flying the mail is not a new job for 
the airplane but in the Los Angeles 
area a new technique is now being 
employed. By using helicopters the 
Post Office Department has speeded 
up by 12 to 24 hours the delivery of 
transcontinental mail from the Los An- 
geles Post Office to outlying cities. 

Most recently announced invasion of 
the airplane is in the field of commer- 
cial fishing. The first aircraft carrying 
fishing vessel to sail from Los Angeles 
harbor headed out to sea last month. 
The plane will be used for spotting 
tuna and bait schools and radioing their 
position to the fishing vessel. 

In these instances where airplanes 
have been used to do a job, we observe 
that there is a tremendous decrease in 
the amount of time and the number of 
men formerly required to do the work 
and at the same time an increase in the 
efficiency with which the job is done. 
This same trend can be noted in every 
line of endeavor where machines have 
been put to work. 

Whenever we have been confronted 
with a job of any magnitude on this 
Continent we have put to work our 


technology, and our trained techni- 
cians, backed up by our abundant natu- 
ral resources. They have never failed 
us when they have been given free rein 
to operate. 

In only one field have we lagged be- 
hind. That is in the field of social en- 
deavor where we still allow the barrier 
of an outmoded social system to stand 
in the way of our progress. 

When we, the people of North 
America, are ready to give our scien- 


D URING the war years the mineral 
content of the soil has been so 
depleted, by amounts that can 
only be expressed in hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons, that it will take years of 
rebuilding with maximum use of fer- 
tilizers before they can be restored to 
the condition of fertility existing in 
1939-40. 

No amount of chemical fertilizer can 
replace the loss of humus, or organic 
material in the soil. It takes approxi- 
mately 1,000 years under natural con- 
ditions to produce one inch of humus. 

Already strange and peculiar cases 
of mysterious physical disability are 
cropping up all over the country. Chil- 
dren and adults complain of general 
weakness accompanied by vague pains 
and distress which the doctors have 
been unable to diagnose. Similar phys- 
ical conditions are appearing among 
our domestic animals and only recently 
has animal research offered any clue to 
the mystery. 

A Missouri stockman paid $5,000 
for a mule. The mule was given the 
maximum care and attention, but later 
showed signs of being physically under 
par. The owner watched his valuable 
property grow weak, listless and dispir- 
ited while at the same time it actually 
gained in weight, putting on a flabby 
type of flesh. When finally the animal's 
condition became alarming, he called 
in the best technical help. The amazing 
finding was that the soil in which the 
animal's food was raised was practically 
depleted of minerals — and hence the 
crops raised in that soil contained al- 
most no minerals. 

This is a classic case. Had not the 
excessive mineral deficiency in the diet 
been corrected, the mule would have 
died. But the diet was corrected and 
the animal completely recovered. 

Such extreme cases, whether human 
or animal, are not really the dangerous 


tists, technologists and engineers the 
green light in the field of social en- 
deavor we can build here on this Con- 
tinent a society which will transcend 
any the world nas ever known — a so- 
ciety in which all can reap the benefits 
from the abundance ^with which this 
Area has been richly blessed. 

Let us not hesitate, for the record 
reveals that they have been weighed in 
the balance and found not wanting! 

— Gladys T. Olack. 


ones. The really destructive situations 
are the ones where there is just enough 
deficiency in food mineral content to 
reduce the mental and physical effi- 
ciency of humans. One is not sick, nor 
is one well. There is a lowered resist- 
ance to fatigue and disease and a de- 
creased mental alertness. As an exam- 
ple, the average calcium content of 
milk in the Chicago 'milk shed' is ap- 
proximately one-quarter of what it was 
ten years ago. Many doctors now ad- 
vise supplementing children's milk ra- 
tion with other forms of calcium. 

This nation's very life depends on 
maintaining the highest degree of phys- 
ical and mental vigor. As the individual 
declines in strength, so will our produc- 
tion, our standard of living, and our en- 
tire social and moral structure. Not 
one of us can escape the stealthy creep- 
ing enervation, physical and mental, 
caused by continued soil content de- 
pletion. 

The Truman Plan envisages a con- 
tinuing diversion to Europe — not only 
of our food and money, but also of the 
tragically small mineral reserve still re- 
maining in our war depleted soils. No 
one here even thought to propose that 
adequate steps be taken to insure that, 
during the life of this philanthropic pipe 
dream, our present slim soil mineral re- 
serves at least be preserved. 

The net result is certain to be that 
the American people will pay for the 
global charity, not just with dollars and 
a continuing and crushing tax burden 
that can end only with the collapse of 
our national economy, but we will be 
handed another bill — an account that 
will be paid only in the physical and 
mental suffering and deterioration of 
the American people. 

— K. H. K., from an editorial in the 

Inglewood Daily News, February 
10, 1948. 
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WHEN DO WE EAT? 

If the people of North America are to be well fed they will have to do the job 
themselves. We, the dear public, may squirm and yowl about being denied good 
eating, but, until we organize for something better, it will avail us nothing. 


H OW can we of North America get 
the food which we require? This 
is a question of vital concern to 
most of us at this time of high prices 
and nationally maintained scarcities. 
So, as Technocrats, we should like to 
talk this problem over with you, our 
fellow North Americans. 

First, let us make it clear that when 
we speak of food requirements, we do 
not speak of just the minimum number 
of calories that will keep the body alive; 
but, rather, we speak of only the choic- 
est of eating — of substantial quantity, 
of nutritious quality and variety, and 
of food that is appealing to the appe- 
tite. We are not satisfied with the 
kind of eating that is the lot of the 
human unfortunates of the world; such 
as, prisoners, paupers, people on ra- 
tioned diets, or those who live in over- 
populated areas. 

We do not even ask if a high class 
diet is possible for America. Techno- 
crats know that, for the people of this 
Continent, it can be had. So, all we ask 
is: How can we get it? And we do not 
mean for just a few of us, but for all 
North Americans. 

One would suppose that when an 
area became capable of producing an 
abundance of good food, that its food 
problem would be solved and that its 
people could then eat well forevermore. 
But, unfortunately, more than that is 
involved when the production and dis- 
tribution of food is carried out as a 
Price System operation — or, rather, as 
a series of Price System operations. 
There are many interferences thrown 
into the way of our quest for good eat- 
ing. And not the least of these inter- 
ferences is the thinking of the human 
being himself. We are, ourselves, the 
first great barrier to be overcome if 
we are to eat well. Let us review some 
of the things that becloud our thinking 
in regards to feeding the population of 
North America. 

One of the main things that fogs our 
vision of the problem is the humani- 


tarian ideal which we are always bring- 
ing into our concepts. It is very ef- 
fective in getting us mixed up. For ex- 
ample, we get sentimental about the 
poor, hungry people in other parts of 
the world and we then want to be 'good 
Christians' and feed them too. Soon 
we become estranged from the North 
American problem and are involved in 
matters remote from feeding the peo- 
ple of this Continent, and end up by 
solving nothing. 

INTERFERENCES 

So, let us simplify the whole matter. 
Let us concern ourselves with feeding 
North Americans, and let it go at that. 
We shall not even ask about the rest 
of the world. That question can be laid 
aside for later reference if we wish, 
but let's not bother with it now. When 
we do this, our problem is so much 
simpler. We can begin to make prog- 
ress. 

Another interference is the concept 
of class distinctions. Someone will want 
to know who will get the best food and 
who will get the secondary grades. Such 
an inquiry often has the effect of get- 
ting us away from the problem at hand 
and off on another philosophical binge. 

You would think from this question 
that some human beings have different 
physiology from others; that there are 
different kinds of metabolisms and dif- 
ferent kinds of intestines. If this were 
true, then different people would have 
different food requirements. And to 
a minor extent it is true; some people 
do require slightly different food from 
certain others. 

But this difference has nothing to do 
with economic levels of income; it has 
very little to do with what part of the 
world our ancestors happened to come 
from, or with what religious beliefs we 
happen to be born into or otherwise 
acquire. It is due simply to variations 
in our hereditary physical and func- 


tional characteristics plus some sec- 
ondary modifications acquired during 
growth. 

When dealing with the problem of 
feeding 200 million people, or even a 
substantial fraction of them, the indi- 
vidual variables smooth out into a mean 
that will remain stable. Individual vari- 
ations can be assumed, but do not need 
to be considered in a discussion of the 
whole. The only thing to consider is: 
How many people are there and how 
much food in quantity and kinds will 
this number of people require. 

If we are to keep the problem simple 
enough for us to handle, we must avoid 
all ideas of dividing the food quali- 
tatively among different 'classes' of 
people. The best food that can be pro- 
vided for all North Americans will be 
made available; and none shall be pro- 
vided better food than others, nor 
worse. That is the simple technological 
solution; and, when abundance is avail- 
able, it is the only solution that makes 
any sense. 

How about those people whose re- 
ligious beliefs or dietary convictions 
prohibit them from eating certain foods 
or from eating them at certain times. 
We will dismiss that question very sim- 
ply, also, if certain people voluntarily 
accept such restrictions for themselves, 
let them practice their beliefs. We 
have no quarrel with them; we only ask 
that they do not try to inflict their 
creeds upon others or upon the society 
as a whole. We have no inclination or 
need to get ourselves involved in argu- 
ments over food fads or fancies. We 
are only concerned with feeding the 
population of a Continent. 

THE PRICE OR THE MAN 

But, you may ask, can everybody af- 
ford the price of the best food, The 
answer is, No. If we are going to be 
bothered with price interference, we 
are not going to solve the problem. 
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The problem of feeding the population 
must take precedence over all arbitrary 
restrictions or regulations. We ask: 
Which are we to hold more sacred, 
feeding the people or maintaining the 
Price System method of producing and 
distributing food? In other words, 
which comes first, the price or the 
man? Since the Price System is a defi- 
nite interference, it necessarily follows 
that we must abolish it from our pro- 
gram of feeding the people. The food 
must be distributed without price. 

Although you may be willing to ac- 
cept the propositions which we have 
stated, you are no doubt still worried 
about applying them. You probably 
have a number of questions which you 
would like to have answered first. We 
will try to anticipate a few of them and 
attempt to give you an answer. 

CHANGE IS ESSENTIAL 

You are probably worried that the 
adoption of a technological program 
of feeding the people of North Amer- 
ica will involve some big changes. Of 
course, it will involve changes. The peo- 
ple of North America are not getting 
enough to eat, and they are not getting 
the kind and quality of food that they 
want, are they? Then, how are we go- 
ing to provide them with better eating 
without making changes? We must 
not be afraid of changing things; that 
is how progress is made. What changes 
shall we make? The only suitable an- 
swer is: Whatever changes are neces- 
sary to get the job done. 

First of all, we must plan ahead. 
When feeding the population is stated 
as the social objective, everything con- 
cerned with the production and distri- 
bution of food must be integrated into 
a continuous process. From the plant- 
ing, through the growing, the harvest- 
ing, the processing and the shipping, 
only one objective must guide the proc- 
ess. That is the eating of the food by 
the consumer. (It must not be the pres- 
ent perverted objective of selling some- 
thing and collecting a profit.) That the 
people of North America shall be fed, 
we contend, is the basic reason that 
food shall be produced; and that end 
shall determine all that goes before. 

(We may add, parenthetically, that 
the eating of the food is not the final 
event in the process which we should 
consider, although it is the main one. 
The human body in the course of its 
activities discharges waste products. 
Additional questions arise. What shall 


be done with the wastes? What can 
they be used for? Does their greatest 
utility involve applications prior to their 
discharge? While these questions per- 
tain to our subject, they are not pri- 
mary in our discussion and can be ta- 
bled for later consideration.) 

Another question which is sure to 
worry a lot of people is this: Will not 
the production, processing and distri- 
bution of food on the basis proposed 
above require organization? Yes, it 
will require a very functional organiza- 
tion and one with authority to act. It 
will require the organized use of the 
land, of the production technology and 
personnel, of the processing plant, of 
the transporting and distributing facili- 
ties, and, if the job is to be done right, 
the final preparation of the food for 
eating and the serving of it must also 
be organized as part of one continuous 
process. 

Does the idea of organized action 
disturb you? You want to eat, don't 
you? Well, if that is what we want, 
we certainly cannot hesitate in the face 
of the steps which must be taken to ac- 
complish the fact, can we? We will 
leave that sort of behavior to those in- 
timidated souls who have become vic- 
tims of the 'liberal' tradition, which is 
a part of 'western culture' and which 
favors endless discussion of a subject 
but opposes any decision for social ac- 
tion. We have a problem to solve and 
the only way to solve it is to attack it 
boldly. 

During World War II, we had a job 
to do — a job of licking the armed 
forces of fascist Italy, Germany and Ja- 
pan. What did we do? Did we sit 
around and discuss whether we should 
or could do it? Of course not, we went 
right ahead and organized for the job 
and got it done. In the process, we 
wanted an atom bomb. And we got it, 
didn't we? How? By organizing the 
resources, the scientific and technical 
personnel and the technology of this 
Continent. Well, we can get food too, 
if we will only organize to get it. 

You may wonder whether such an 
organization will become dictatorial. 
Before giving a direct answer to that 
question, let us define some terms so 
that we will know of what we speak. 
There are dictatorships of people, 
wherein people, as individuals or as 
bodies, decree what other people shall 
do, and these decrees are enforceable 
by means of reward and punishment. 
Then, there are dictatorships of laws, 
creeds or traditions which have be- 


come the social heritage of the group; 
and these serve to regulate the be- 
havior of people, with social reprisals 
for transgressors. Third, there is the 
'dictatorship' of social need; this is very 
simple and fundamentally very primi- 
tive. The social need^in turn 'dictates' 
what must be done. This is the type of 
simple, direct dictation that no doubt 
compelled our* remote ancestors to 
band together in time of hunger and 
go forth with spears to challenge the 
cave bear for part of its kill. 

The first two of these dictatorships 
are the kind which interfere with our 
having enough to eat at the present 
time. When we become careless and 
let our thinking drift away from the 
fundamental needs of life and go off 
into realms of 'culture' and philosophy, 
we find ourselves involved with fixed 
creeds, legalistic codes, economic tra- 
ditions and professional personal dicta- 
tors. That is also when we find our- 
selves being deprived of the food we 
need — even to the extent of destroy- 
ing it ourselves after it has been pro- 
duced for the sole purpose of keeping 
it scarce and upholding price. 

The third type of dictatorship which 
we have listed is different in its effect. 
It is functional in character, and oper- 
ates to provide for a social need. So 
long as a population directs its atten- 
tion simply to the problem of getting 
food to eat, and doesn't get involved 
in philosophy, it need never fear arbi- 
trary regimentation by a dictatorship 
of a person or creed. The simple, posi- 
tive, functional 'dictatorship' of a so- 
cial need and its fulfillment will be the 
type of dictatorship that shall govern 
our food program. 

POLITICIANS VS. TECHNICIANS 

What about the people who have 
vested interests in the farms, the fac- 
tories, and the stores; how will they 
be paid or made to fit in? Let us ask 
you: Which is more fundamental to our 
problem, protecting vested interests or 
feeding the people? The answer is 
clear, though it may make you wince 
to admit it. The important thing is that 
the control of the land, materiel and 
personnel for producing the food and 
making it available to the people must 
come under the social organization 
which is responsible for feeding the 
people. There are different ways in 
which this control might become estab- 
lished, but in any event all personnel, 
equipment and supplies pertaining to 
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food must come under the organiza- 
tion set up for feeding the population. 

Now, sure as anything, someone is 
going to become concerned about how 
the people in charge of food produc- 
tion and distribution shall be chosen. 
Well, shall we select people for the job 
who know how to do it, or shall we 
select people who do not know how to 
do it? The answer is obvious; but there 
are many who will argue in favor of 
methods of selection which will result in 
the latter. If the obvious answer is fol- 
lowed up, it means that the control will 
not be left in the hands of politicians, 
bankers, ecclesiastics or voters. These 
people know nothing about doing the 
job. The job will’ have to be done by 
people who are skilled in the fields of 
agriculture, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, food handling and meal prepa- 
ration. We already know what happens 
when the feeding of people is left up 
to politicians and businessmen. So, we 
don't want any more of that. 

On the other hand, technologists and 
engineers are close to physical reality 
and are not likely to go spiraling off 
into the fantastic as do those whose 
thinking is two or three times removed 
from the physical needs of man. Tech- 
nologists and engineers think in terms 
of doing the job at hand, with the high- 
est productivity per unit of energy used 
and the minimum use of human toil. 
They are obviously the people who are 
best qualified to direct and carry out 
the operations. They must assume or 
be given the responsibility. The 'how' 
of their selection is unimportant. 

ORGANIZATION NEEDED 

Once the job is organized, a dynamic 
progression will take place. We will 
soon learn that the ways we have been 
doing things up to date are not good 
enough. The small farm, the small 
processing plant, the inefficient pack- 
aging and handling operations, and the 
piece-meal preparation of the food are 
too wasteful and inefficient for an age 
of abundance and will soon give way 
to efficient, large-scale, mass-produc- 
tion techniques. 

We will also learn that the people 
who have followed in the occupational 
footsteps of their ancestors are not the 
ones best qualified for modern opera- 
tions, and most of them will have to be 
retired from the jobs they now hold. 

The anarchy of low-energy operations, 
however satisfactory it may have been 
in an age of scarcity, becomes obso- 
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lete when a society achieves the high 
rate of energy conversion now reached 
on the North American Continent. 

Nothing less than a Continental unity 
of operations will result. This will not 
happen at once. It will take a little time 
to install it and to condition people 
to function in it. In its installation, we 
will have a veritable war on our hands 
— not a war of destruction and waste, 
but a 'war' against nature and inertia. 
In this, we must organize our resources, 
our technology and our personnel on 
the same basis as we would for fighting 
a war against an external military foe. 

While the entire mobilization cannot 
be accomplished over night, once it is 
started the productive capacity and the 
operational efficiency will accelerate. 
In this 'war' we will gain ever greater 
strength and self-sufficiency as we go 
along, and we will be harming no one. 

It is a progression which we can 
carry on into the future indefinitely, 
not one that will end in sudden victory 
or defeat and leave us stranded with- 
out a fighting cause to impel us on. It 
will be a continuous victory and we 
can, thrice daily, celebrate it with knife 
and fork and platter. 

The only things that are basic to the 
problem are these: How many people 
are there to feed? What kinds of food 
will they want and how much of each 
kind? How can these foods be pro- 
duced? Beyond that, it is merely a 
matter of preservation, storage and 
distribution, carried out simply as phys- 
ical operations. This is the basis on 
which Technocracy presents the prob- 
lem to you. Can you accept it as we 
have presented it, or do you still in- 
sist on standing in the way of a first- 
class diet for all North Americans? If 
you can accept it, come along. If you 
can't, please keep out of the way of 
those who do. 

If the people of North America are 
to be well fed, they will have to do the 
job themselves. It must be obvious to 
everyone by now that the process of 
electing political representatives and 
appointing food 'czars' is not the solu- 
tion. We, the dear public, may squirm 
and yowl about being denied good eat- 
ing, but, until we organize for effective 
action, it will avail us nothing. 

You are now aware that we must 
organize, and you also know what we 
must organize for. The next question 
is: 'How?' That is easily answered. 
There is already a group of people or- 
ganized for the very objective which 


we have been discussing, and this group 
has the operational blueprints pre- 
pared. This Organization is Technoc- 
racy Inc. and its Members are your 
fellow North American citizens from 
all walks of life. They have organized 
for the planned arrival of abundance 
on this Continent. 

Technocracy is ready to accept all 
forward-looking citizens into its Tech- 
nological Army of the New America. 
Now is the time to make a decision. 
Shall we eat or shall we merely sit 
around and think up reasons why we 
shouldn't eat? If abundance and good 
eating is what you want, there is only 
one thing for you to do. Join Tech- 


nocracy! 


— Wilton Ivie. 


Mental Reconditioning 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 

result of the readjustment which has 
taken place in their thinking since par- 
ticipating in the educational facilities 
of Technocracy Inc. Through the medi- 
um of its study classes and public meet- 
ings, by the perusal of its literature, by 
functioning within the framework of the 
Organization, Technocrats have been 
able to achieve the singular position 
they occupy in the social evolution of 
this Continent. 

The trends which are shaping North 
America's destiny are unidirectional 
and irreversible. They cannot be 
stopped in their onward sweep to wait 
for fhe social laggards- The reorient- 
ing of the mind on a factual basis is 
a prerequisite to an intelligent ap- 
proach to the problems confronting 
our civilization. 

Technocracy Inc., through its educa- 
tional facilities, provides the opportun- 
ity for all North Americans to achieve 
that mental metamorphosis upon which 
the future welfare of this Continent 
may depend. 

— Lome Coates 

/ / / 

Hungry Europeans will eat several 
million bushels of U. S. potatoes this 
winter and spring. The potatoes were 
purchased by the U. S. Government at 
prices averaging $1.80 a bushel to sup- 
port producer prices in this country. 
Since they can't be sold to American 
consumers without driving prices down 
again, the potatoes are being shipped 
abroad under the foreign relief pro- 
gram. 

— Pasadena Star-News, February 3, 1948. 
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News of the Organization 


ON THE ALERT! 

P ART of the training of every Technocrat is learning to recognize the trends 
on this Continent, which trends are swiftly carrying us forward either to the 
brink of chaos or to the installation of Technocracy's design for abundance. 

Such training has made the Technocrat more observant of his surroundings. 
Since he constantly symbolizes his Organization, the driver of an Official Gray 
Car or an Official Sound Car is especially observant of what goes on around him. 

As he travels to and fro on the public streets and highways, the Technocracy 
Sound Operator is ever alert and ready to serve in any emergency which may 
occur in this age of speed- 

In many instances, Sound Operators have helped to relieve traffic congestion 
at the scene of a serious traffic accident or highway emergency. They have been 
called upon by local Police and Fire Departments to aid at the scene of fires, 
explosions or other disasters. 

Recently a Sound Operator in Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia, on his way home from an evening assignment, 
noticed that the emergency hospital and the police 
and fire stations in this community were in darkness. 
A San Fernando Valley wind storm had damaged 
the power lines serving the city. The alert Operator 
stopped, went to work, and soon had his generator 
running, furnishing light for the emergency hospital 
until the power line was repaired. Other Operators 
were notified and lights were soon furnished to the 
police station. 


TECHNOCRACY 

LECTURE 

ADMiSStOH SO< 
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Gray Fleet Report 

During the month of January the Santa Monica 
Bay area was the locale chosen for the Gray Fleet 
demonstration of RDs I 1833-1 1834. The demonstra- 
tion served a two-fold purpose: to announce the 
Technocracy lecture at Venice, on January 27, and 
to visually inform the citizens of this area that Tech- 
nocracy is on the march- 

In the vanguard of the Fleet rode the Gray-clad 
Motorcycle Corps, equipped with their two-way 
radio sets. (See Top cut.) 

At the point of assembly, Official Gray Car 
drivers were registered and the Gray Cars were 
provided with bumper strips announcing the Venice 
lecture. (See cuts Center and Bottom.) 

— Techphotos by Chasse. 
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OUR FUTURE WELFARE 


This article was written by a non-Technocrat 
as an assignment in one of his classes at the 
University of California where he is a student. 


O UR FUTURE economic welfare 
can be assured only by the in- 
stallation of a planned econ- 
omy as advocated by Technocracy. 

Today we are faced with the grow- 
ing problem of making a living under a 
system that is outmoded, and which is 
rapidly bringing on its own destruction. 
The problem is primarily one of a faulty 
method of distribution whereby, during 
periods of prosperity, a small segment 
of the population drains off an incredi- 
ble percentage of the monetary fruits 
of industry as its ’fair' profit. 

Most or these millions of profit dol- 
lars go either into the mattress or to 
Wall Street, for reinvestment for more 
profit dollars instead of for consumer 
goods — and because of gradually de- 
clining retail sales resulting therefrom, 
the nation as a whole suffers from 
mounting unemployment, decreasing 
production and enforced scarcities. 


This progressive process periodically 
reaches a zenith and then plunges the 
nation into the terrible abyss of depres- 
sion. And each depression, it might be 
noted, has been 30% more severe than 
its predecessor — that of the early '30s 
witnessing a 79% drop in production. 

Finance, that means whereby a dol- 
lar can be made to perform amazing 
acrobatics and then reproduce like an 
ameoba, is an extremely complex sub- 
ject, but when we continually find want 
in the midst of plenty, it requires no 


highly-paid expert to understand that 
3CK the power to purchase 


the people lac 

what they can, or do, produce. 

No real solution is readily available 
under our present system. The return to 
free enterprise, which incidentally does 
not exist today, would be a step back- 
wards to the inefficiency of small-scale 
production. And although nationaliza- 
tion is perhaps feasible in an area of 
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low energy conversion, no political reg- 
ulation can suffice in an area of poten- 
tial abundance. Moreover, since our 
problem is primarily that of getting 
more purchasing power into the hands 
of the public, no really efficient method 
of distribution could be effected which 
is based almost exclusively on monetary 

E ayments for expenditure of human 
ibor, especially since such labor com- 
prises no more than an estimated 2% 
of the total energy expended in pro- 
duction. 


As proposed by Technocracy, in all 
industries control would be by selec- 
tion within the industry, providing a 
pyramiding administration with overall 
coordination and supervision exercised 
by a Continental board of control com- 
prised of the administrative heads of 
each Sequence. 

Working hours would be reduced 
to a fraction of those expended to- 
day. Each individual would receive an 
equal, though not identical, share of 
goods and services, an annual income 
estimated as comparable to $20,000. 
As a medium of distribution there 
would be issued non-transferable, non- 
cumulative Energy Certificates repre- 
senting the individual's share of total 
output, expressed as a percentage of 
the total energy expended in the pro- 
ductive process. These certificates on 
which pertinent geographical and de- 
scriptive data of every purchase would 
be quickly recorded would, by dispatch 
to central clearing houses, provide a 
constant schedule of real demand to 
which production could be geared ex- 
actly. All unused purchasing power of 
the individual would expire at the end 
of a bi-annual period. 

This system would by no means usher 
in any Utopia, for while it would largely 
eliminate one phase of the struggle of 
life — the economic — there would be 
forced upon us the task of almost com- 
plete re-evaluation of our incentive for 
working, for education, for living. 

Since technological progress means 
the progressive displacement of human 
labor, this need for re-evaluation would 


not be a shortcoming of the proposed 

hich 


system, but rather one which affords 
us a glorious new experiment in living. 

— Frederick G. Moreton. 


/ / / 


Increased means and increased leis- 
ure are the two civilizers of man. 

— Benjamin Disraeli. 
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FLIES IN THE OINTMENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 

can have it!" But it is not quite as sim- 
ple as that. With every Increase in our 
technology, resulting in an ever greater 
productive capacity, the basic problem 
is aggravated and the inevitable col- 
lapse of the Price System brought that 
much closer. 

The time will come when we will be 
compelled to adopt the orderly, de- 
signed social system of a technological 
society or suffer social chaos. And if we 
permit chaos to develop, millions of us 
will be liquidated and civilization on this 
Continent will be reduced to about the 
level of that now existing in Europe to- 
day. If you do not like that prospect, 
then do something now to avoid It. 

The social design, required for a high 
energy-consuming society such as ours, 
has been ready for use for many years. 
Over twenty years ago, when the need 
for it first became apparent, the speci- 
fications were prepared and, in 1933, 
the Organization of Technocracy Inc. 
was founded for the purpose of pre- 
senting this design and of pointing out 
to the American people the need for 
its adoption. The basis of the design is 
simple. Since abundance cannot be dis- 
tributed on the basis of price, obviously 
a non-Price System must be used. Sucn 
a system would preclude the use of busi- 
ness as an operating mechanism since 
such a method can operate only in a 
monetary system. Therefore, we see the 
need for an entirely new form of human 
society — a society which derives noth- 
ing from any social system known today. 

Production today is the result of using 
a vast array of automatic machines 


powered by extraneous energy rather 
than human energy. Thus the human ele- 
ment has become increasingly unimpor- 
tant in production as newer and more 
completely automatic machines have 
been developed. 

For this reason we can no longer use 
a distributive system based upon the 
amount of work done by the individual. 
Actually, it is not necessary for the hu- 
man being to work more than a few 
hours a week — about sixteen — in order 
to achieve such a volume of production 
that every citizen of this Continent 
would be able to have more than he 
could conveniently consume. 

Our various industries must be or- 
ganized into functional sequences and 
operated by the trained personnel with- 
in each sequence. Thus, medical men 
would be responsible for the efficient 
operation of the public health sequence; 
communications engineers, for the op- 
eration of our various means of commu- 
nication; transportation engineers, for 
the operation of our railroads and other 
means of transportation; and so on, 
down the line. 

To co-ordinate the activities of all 
sequences, we would need the services 
of a board of directors, made up of the 
heads of each of the industrial and serv- 
ice sequences. Finally, a distribution 
sequence must be set up to arrange for 
the orderly and continuous flow of 
goods to all parts of the Continent and 
to all citizens living within this Area. 

As we have said, production is the 
result of using extraneous energy in the 


fabrication of the countless things we 
use in our daily lives. This energy can 
be accurately measured and the 'cost' 
of every article or service determined 
upon this basis. Distribution can be 
easily accomplished on the same basis. 
The total amount of ^energy available 
over a given period in the production 
of goods, and for supplying the various 
services we need, would be determined. 

From this total would be deducted 
the amount necessary in supplying all 
public services — services for which we 
now pay taxes — and the balance would 
be distributed equally to every citizen 
on the Continent. Equal distribution be- 
comes possible and practical in an econ- 
omy of abundance since, when there is 
more available than can possibly be 
used, there is no object in granting 
more consuming power to one individ- 
ual — more, probably, than he could 

E ossibly use — while another receives 
iss than he might need. 

This consuming power, in terms of 
energy units, would be made available 
to our citizens through the medium of 
non-transferable energy certificates, 
good for a certain period of time. At 
the expiration of that time, the balance 
on hand would become void and a new 
lot would be issued. Once used they 
would be cancelled, in this way we 
would achieve full distribution to all 
and no one could be deprived of his 
share. 

At the same time, because of certain 
information punched in the certificate 
at the time of use, a complete balance 
would be maintained at all times be- 
tween production and consumption. 
There would be no need for savings, 
even if such were possible, because 
every citizen would be guaranteed, as 
his right of citizenship, full consuming 
power from birth to death. 

This should give you a hint of the 
possibilities of a technological society 
as. proposed by Technocracy. Once a 
scientific design of social operation is 
installed, we can rid ourselves of those 
flies in our economic ointment — pov- 
erty, insecurity, disease, uncertainty, 
depressions, inflation, wars, and all the 
other miseries to which our Price Sys- 
tem is susceptible. Further information 
is yours for the asking. We urge you to 
investigate Technocracy without delay. 
There is a place for you in this Organi- 
zation, and a job you can do. Technoc- 
racy needs you, but you need Technoc- 
racy even more. It is your future, as 
well as that of every other North 
American, which is at stake. We invite 
you to join NOW! 

— Leslie Bounds 
The TECHNOCRAT . . . MARCH 1948 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS! 

Back issues of The TECHNOCRAT for 1946 and 1947 are still available in 
limited quantities, except the pictorial issue (September, 1947) which 
is all sold out. 

Articles dealing with the labor situation, the food crisis, juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, world political developments, atomic energy and advanc- 
ing technology make these magazines still timely in view of the recent 
trend of events- 

Send a list of 6 names and addresses with $1.00 and magazines will be 
mailed from this office. 

Bundle order rates: 10 to 99, 16c per copy; 100 or more, 15c per copy. 

ORDER NOW! THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North America's Only Social Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy is the only North American 
social movement with a North American pro- 
gram which has become widespread on this 
Continent. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in 
America or elsewhere. The basic unit of 
Technocracy is the chartered Section consist- 
ing of a minimum of 25 members and running 
up to several hundred. It is not a commercial 
organization or a political party; it has no 
financial subsidy or endowments and has no 
debts. Technocracy is supported entirely by 
the dues and donations of its own members. 
The widespread membership activities of 
Technocracy are performed voluntarily; no 
royalties, commissions or bonuses are paid, 
and only a small full-time staff receives sub- 
sistence allowances. The annual dues are 
$6.00 which are paid by the member to his 
local Section. Members wear the chromium 
and vermilion insignia of Technocracy — the 
Monad, an ancient generic symbol signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy originated in the winter of 
1918-1919 when Howard Scott formed a 
group of scientists, engineers and economists 
that became known in 1920 as the Technical 
Alliance — a research organization. In 1933 
it was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a non-profit, non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian membership organization. 
In 1934 Howard Scott, Director-in-Chief, 
made his first Continental lecture tour which 
laid the foundations of the present Conti- 
nent-wide membership organization. Since 
1934 Technocracy has grown steadily without 
any spectacular spurts, revivals, collapses, or 
rebirths. This is in spite of the fact that the 
press has generally 'held the lid' on Tech- 
nocracy, until early in 1942 when it made the 
tremendous 'discovery' that Technocracy had 
been reborn suddently full-fledged with all 
its members, headquarters, etc., in full swing! 

WHERE? 

There are units and members of Tech- 
nocracy in almost every State and in every 
province in Canada, and in addition there 
are members in Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
Puerto Rico and in numerous other places 
with the Armed Forces. Members of Tech- 
nocracy are glad to travel many miles to dis- 
cuss Technocracy's Program with any inter- 
ested people and Continental Headquarters 
will be pleased to inform anyone of the loca- 
tion of the nearest Technocracy unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy was built in America by Amer- 
icans. It is composed of American citizens 
of all walks of life. Technocracy’s membership 
is a composite of all the occupations, eco- 
nomic levels, races and religions which make 
up this Continent. Membership is open only 
to American citizens. Aliens and politicians 
are not eligible. (By politicians is meant those 
holding elective political office or active of- 
fice in any political party.) Doctor, law- 
yer, storekeeper, farmer, mechanic, teacher, 
preacher or housewife — so long as you are a 
patriotic American — you are welcome in 
Technocracy. 
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Presenting an analysis of news items gleaned from the public press 
indicating North America's need for planned direction and out- 
lining Technocracy's design for victory over fascism, poverty and 
insecurity on this Continent. . 


Pamphlets 

Introduction to Technocracy. .. 
Make Way for Social Change. . . 

Man Hours and Distribution 

The Energy Certificate 

Science vs. Chaos 

America — Now and Forever 

The Sellout of the Ages 

Continentalism — The Mandate 

of Survival 

I Am the Price System 
and 

The Culture of Abundance. 

'There'll Always Be an England'.. 
'Our Country Right or Wrong'. . 
America Must Show the Way. . . 


Magazines 

The Technocrat, 8113 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
25c Angeles 44, Calif., 20 cents; $2.00 for 12 
15c issues; $ 1 .00 for 6 issues. 

1 5c 

IQ c Technocracy, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
10c N. Y., 1 5 cents; no subscriptions. 

15c Technocracy Digest, I 166 West Georgia St., 
10c Vancouver, B. C., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; $1.25 for 6 issues. 

Great Lakes Technocrat, 843 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 14, III., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
lg c issues; 6 issue trial subscription $1.25. 

1 0c Northwest Technocrat, 8 1 3 Pine St., Seattle I, 
15c Wash., 20 cents a copy; $2.00 for 12 
15c issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 


LISTEN: 

"CALLING ALL AMERICANS" 

Presented by Technocracy Inc. 
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Every THURSDAY, 6:15 p. m. Every SUNDAY, 11:30 a. m. 

(Pacific Standard Time) (Pacific Standard Time) 

KR NR 
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(Pacific Standard Time) 
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Technocracy, simply defined, is the application of the knowledge of science and the 
methods of technology to social management. Technocracy has determined that, since a 
highly developed technological method of production deriving most of its energy from 
extraneous sources is in use, a technological method of distribution must accompany it. Any 
of the old methods of distributing a scarcity bog down in the face of abundance. 

Technocracy has drawn up a blueprint for the operations of the North American Con- 
tinent, in the same way that an engineer draws up a blueprint for an irrigation project, or 
for a new design of engine, or for a continental telephone system. In doing this, Technocrats 
are not filled with any love of humanity, nor are they influenced by any ethical ideal, but 
they are primarily concerned with function. The question in their minds is this: What design 
of social mechanism will operate at the maximum of efficiency with a minimum of oscillation? 

Everything touching upon the problem has been studied, analyzed, and checked with 
the best scientific knowledge available. A complete survey has been made of the entire 
North American Continent to determine its mineral resources, its waterpower, its mechanical 
equipment, and its trained personnel. The conclusions of Technocracy are the most accurate 
and the most probable that can be drawn from our present knowledge. Only when more 
knowledge is available, will anyone be able to draw more accurate conclusions. Technocracy 
makes no promises; its statements are statements of fact or probability. 

— From 'America Must Show the Way,' official pamphlet of Technocracy Inc. 
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Education for Life 

I T IS QUITE fashionable to talk about education, to deplore 
the fact that we do not have more of it, and to suggest 
that 'the people' should be educated for peace, for pros- 
perity, for business, for health, for happiness, for politics, 
and even for resignation to the fact that the Price System 
cannot provide a decent standard of living for all North 
Americans. 

When not deploring the failure of schools io teach their 
own particular prejudices, or resolving that something should 
be done to instill some special brand of right-thinking into 
the public brain, but considering education as a practical 
matter for themselves, the majority of those able to buy 
education go to market for something that will give them 
the prestige that goes with being known as 'the learned 
Mr. Soandso' or else something that will make it a lot easier 
for them to get a better-than-average living out of the 
Price System. What else could be expected? There are 
peculiar individuals, of course, who do try to increase skill 
and knowledge for themselves and for mankind, but they are 
seldom of much account among the 'right people.' 

Technocracy is an organization for research and education. 
Technocrats are not deploring the other fellow's inaction, 
nor resolving that something should be done.' Technocrats 
know what has to be done and they are simply doing it, and 
doing it now! The purpose of our educational activities is 
not social prestige, nor increased ability to create debt 
against our neighbors. 

We simply have learned that the operation of our social 
mechanism is approaching a crisis, and that our own survival 
may well depend upon our understanding that crisis and know- 
ing what must be done about it. Having learned about these 
things, we have accepted the responsibility that is a conse- 
quence of our knowledge and are passing our findings on 
to as many people as we possibly can. 

There is no easy way out of that responsibility. We can 
'pass the buck' once in a while in other things, but to educate 
ourselves to the point where our efforts to help others will 
become effective, is up to each and every one of us, person- 
ally. No one can do that for us. If we fail to do the job, we 
can blame no one but ourselves. And once we are able it is 
immediately up to us to help others to educate themselves, 
just as we have done. 


The only individual who is all finished with education is a 
dead one, one way or another. You alone must make the de- 
cision as to your classification. Meanwhile, the job of educat- 
ing North Americans for survival in the face of an approach- 
ing crisis stands as a challenge. 

— From the Coordinator, bulletin of 

Section I, R. D. 10553, Technocracy, Inc. 


Science giveth; Man taketh away. 

Science has given us new knowledge of germs and virus. 
Science has given us atomic power. Science has given ma- 
chines to agriculture and industry. Science has given us 
new knowledge of the heavens, the earth, matter and man. 

But on the gifts of Science there have been no 'strings' 
attached, no restrictions as to how these gifts are to be 
used by man. 

Man is free to use his gift of knowledge of germs and 
virus to benefit mankind, or to kill mankind. 

We may use the gift of atomic power to wipe out whole 
civilizations or to free man from arduous labor. 

Machines may give man a higher standard of living than 
the world has ever known, or they can be used to the ad- 
vantage of a few with ultimate chaos for all as the result. 

Science has given us great gifts, yes, and a terrible 
responsibility. 

If man does not choose wisely today the manner in 
which he will use these gifts, man may well disappear as a 
species from the earth. 

That which is discovered cannot be converted into the 
undiscovered. The advance of technology, through Science, 
is a unidirectional, irreversible process, according to the 
second law of Thermodynamics. 

Technocracy shows the way to the use of Science as 
a benefit to man; but the members of Technocracy Inc. 
cannot do the job alone. 

You citizens of the North American Continent must 
make your choice, and soon, very soon. Shall it be Science 
for living, or Science for death? 

— Isabelle Cox 


Gifts of Science 
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WHY AUSTERITY? 

Are you concerned about inflationary trends in the United States and the 
austerity program in Canada? A Canadian Technocrat analyzes the probable 
reasons for these moves and their effect upon the future of this Continent. 


T HE Socialist Government of Eng- 
land, alarmed at finding the pound 
sterling continued to lose value in 
terms of United States dollars, insti- 
tuted an 'Austerity Program' for two 
major reasons. First, so as to force the 
citizens of England to be satisfied with 
their own scarcity production, plus 
whatever could be purchased in coun- 
tries whose currency was more debased 
than the pound sterling, or from direct 
barter. Second, so as to maintain, if 
possible, the so-called 'sterling area’ 
which England has long considered its 
private and exclusive trading ground. 

The Canadian Government, despite 
Mackenzie King's evident distaste for 
socialistic or communistic ideas, was 
so enthused by this program, that they 
instituted it in Canada, not for the 
same purpose as in England, but osten- 
sibly to obscure from Canadians the 
inevitable depression which, under any 
Price System, must occur wherever in- 
dustrial production runs high. 

This Canadian austerity program 
produces a 'new look' in depressions. 
In the late unlamented depression, 
there was an abundance of goods at 
low prices coincidental with a lack of 
employment, thereby producing insuffi- 
cient income to purchase the available 
goods. In this new form, there is a con- 
siderably reduced supply of goods, at 
high prices, so that, despite continued 
employment, there is, once more, in- 
sufficient income to purchase the avail- 
able goods. Mr. Mackenzie King, him- 
self, makes it evident that this Is a 
situation condoned and approved by 
the Canadian Government, since he 
states that he is leaving the control of 
high prices and higher profits to the 
restraints of public opinion — obviously 
on the ox-cart principle that 'the 
squeaky wheel gets the most grease,' 
in itself a basic tenet of 'free' enter- 
prise. 

This new depression will be definitely 
more unpleasant for the majority of 
Canadians than ever was the old. Dur- 
ing 1930-38, even those who were on 


the dole could obtain the basic neces- 
sities of life and some of the amenities 
sufficient to maintain a low standard 
of living. From now on, the low income 
families will experience declining sub- 
standards of living, falling in course of 
time to the starvation level. During 
1930-38, the families with fi/ed incomes 
from various sources, or who were still 
employed, even if at reduced incomes, 
were relatively well off. Such families 
will now be in the same boat as the 
low income families. 

A 'NEW LOOK' IN DEPRESSIONS 

The sole beneficiaries of this 'new 
look' depression will be the majority 
owners and managers of 'free' enter- 
prise. During 1930-38, the members of 
this group were so alarmed that all 
business would collapse that they insti- 
tuted the dole, which, besides feeding 
the unemployed, gave the smaller en- 
trepreneur a bare existence. Now, 
major 'free' enterprise is assured of all 
the profit the traffic will bear, subject 
only, at the worst, to the easily com- 
batted controls of outraged public 
opinion. It should be obvious that such 
a condition must become intolerable 
to an ever-increasing number of Cana- 
dians, after a time, which makes it evi- 
dent that this austerity program is in- 
tended to produce some long term 
benefit for the Price System in the 
not very distant future. 

The ways of black marketeers may 
seem devious and strange but they are 
guileless and simple compared to the 
ways of our political leaders and their 
financial bosses. Price System political 
behavior can produce amazing contra- 
dictions which bewilder even the most 
intelligent onlookers, though behind 
these contradictions one may observe 
the shadowy outlines of the paths be- 
ing followed. It is unquestioned, for 
example, that Mr. Bracken, the Progres- 
sive-Conservative leader in Canada, is 
eager to oust the Liberal Party from 
executive office. The spoils of office 


are always alluring. At the same time, 
Mr. Bracken is known to be as devoted 
as are the Liberals in the desire to 
maintain the status quo and above all 
in serving faithfully the dominant pe- 
cuniary interests. 

Mr. Bracken, however, is quoted by 
the Price System press as follows: 
"Agricultural Minister Gardiner had 
planned not to cure shortages but to 
avoid abundance," and, again, "The 
Government has chosen as its policy 
the course of monetary and fiscal in- 
flation. This is one of the main reasons 
for the present predicament. The basic 
causes of prices in November (1947) 
are two: the expansion of credit and 
currency and the lessening of supplies." 
Mr. Bracken thus confirms that the 
conditions for the new depression were 
planned by the Government. 

One wonders, however, whether Mr. 
Bracken fully realized the implications 
of his statement. It is undoubted that 
plenty of evidence points to the con- 
clusion that the Canadian Government 
deliberately entered into inflation. And 
everyone should know that this was 
done at the behest of the financial 
overlords. If the facts are as stated, 
little hope is left of finding any in- 
tegrity or honesty among those in poli- 
tical office. 

Early in World War II, the Canadian 
Government issued War Bonds and 
War Certificates. It has been categori- 
cally stated on behalf of that Govern- 
ment, not only then but often repeated 
since, that these were gilt-edged securi- 
ties, backed by the credit of the 
Canadian Government. These Bonds 
and Certificates were sold to the gen- 
eral public by the most unblushing, 
high-pressure sales tactics ever devised 
or used by 'free' enterprise. Every 
reasonable person is aware that the 
present inflation has already reduced 
the purchasing value of these Bonds 
and Certificates very considerably. 
Consequently, the only possible con- 
clusion to be drawn from Mr. Bracken's 
assertion is that a deliberate fraud of 
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unbelievable proportions has been per- 
petrated on the Canadian people by 
those in whom they put their political 
trust. If the Canadian Government, 
while selling these bonds, had at the 
same time deliberately embarked on a 
policy of inflation, what else can one 
conclude than that the public was 
'high-jacked' by a form of legal rob- 
bery beside which piracy seems respec- 
table? 

Are our political leaders so inane 
and so shortsighted that they could not 
foresee this? Or is there a 'nigger in 
the wood-pile'? It seems as if it were 
long past time that Canadian public 
opinion took strong and determined 
action, not only about high prices and 
large profits, but also about the fiscal 
policy of the last ten years. Maybe, 
however, all this austerity and inflation 
has an even deeper significance. 

In Germany, back in 1919, the wily 
and astute Hermann Schlacht, financial 
wizard to the Hohenzollerns, later fi- 
nancial wizard to the infamous Adolph 
Hitler, devised a somewhat similar 
scheme of inflation and foisted it on 
the dumb and ignorant politicians of 
the so-called democratic Weimar Gov- 
ernment. This inflationary plan was 
conceived so that the majority owners 
of German 'free' enterprise should 
avoid paying any reparations to the 
Allied taxpayers for damages done by 
World War I, and to enable these 
same majority owners to obtain com- 
plete dominance over the German 
people. It was cleverly masked so as 
to throw all the blame for the sufferings 
of the ordinary German voter onto the 
shoulders of the Allies. 

During the days of the great German 
inflation, as the Reichsmark lost value 
so rapidly that workmen were paid first 
daily and then hourly, the propaganda 
current throughout Germany was, 
"Look at how Woodrow Wilson and 
the brutal Allied people are deliber- 
ately impoverishing us." Never did the 
ordinary German hear any blame cast 
on his own political or business leaders, 
except by the communists. Then, when 
the German people were dazed from 
this Price System bludgeoning, the 
leaders of 'free' enterprise in Germany 
produced Adolph Hitler and his Brown- 
shirts as the heaven-sent answer to the 
German people's prayer for relief. In- 
flation was thus the cornerstone of 
nazism, the German form of European 
fascism. What particular aberration in 
political lunacy is inflation designed to 
produce in Canada? Is Canada being 


used as the proving ground for a North 
American fascist conspiracy? 

Some of us may remember that when 
the bubble of the 'golden age' of the 
Price System burst in 1929, the holders 
of the vested interests and the majority 
owners of 'free' enterprise in North 
America were both terrified and des- 
pairing. Read the back files of their 
own sycophantic press to see how they 
feared the end of their regime as the 
world's super chiselers. It is not to be 
wondered fhat Howard Scott, speak- 
ing at the Hotel Pierre in New York 
City, in the spring of 1933, said to the 
elite of the National Association of 
Manufacturers gathered there, that 
they were 'bankrupt of ideas.' If they 
had not been so bankrupt of ideas, so 
lily-liver scared, they would not have 
been there at all. 

FASCISM IN AMERICA? 

The leaders of 'free' enterprise in 
North America are uneasily aware of 
the 'handwriting on the wall.' Hence 
the plethora of articles, advertising 
and other propaganda lauding and 
praising the Price System, and particu- 
larly their individualistic selves, as the 
creators and saviors of civilization. 
Joshua, with all his trumpets, never 
managed to make such noise as these 
people have made this last year. 

The holders of the vested interests 
realize with bitterness that even after 
nine long, weary years of Government 
deficit spending, even though this debt 
can be cast on our children’s children's 
children, there is still no assurance of 
the long continuation of the Price Sys- 
tem. World War II was for them a 
heaven-sent relief. It provided an op- 
portunity to regain, at least tempor- 
arily, their waning power and control. 
It must have been evident that the 
deflation of the late unlamented de- 
pression could not be repeated. Next 
time, when the warehouses were filled 
to overflowing, when the suckers lost 
that confidence which makes them so 
easy to trim, when sales resistance be- 
came common and the ranks of the 
unemployed began to swell, the watch- 
word would have to be 'inflation.' 

Inflation worked well in Germany. 
The more astute and cunning leaders 
of German 'free' enterprise gained by 
it. Why should it fail to work in North 
America? The Germans had made a 
grievous error in picking a fanatic like 
Hitler and imagining they could keep 
him under control. With proper care, 


such an error need not be made here. 
One might doubt that our so-called 
leaders would reason this way, but 
Jawaharlal Nehru, leader of the Indian 
Congress, an astute politician, an ob- 
servor of highly trained ability and 
with no prejudice against the Price 
System, states that, in 1937, he found 
nothing but admiration of Hitler and 
no condemnation of fascism among the 
leaders of the political and business 
world, either in Europe or elsewhere. 
If one reads publications of that date, 
one continually encounters more and 
more evidence to substantiate this. 
Take particular notice that, in no way 
and at no time, has the Price System 
press or propaganda in North America 
decried fascism. Nazism, communism 
and socialism have all been the subject 
of jeers, scoffs and derision but fascism 
has been kept free and inviolate from 
any unkind references or aspersions, 
except by a few leftwing journals. 

Fascism in America! Sounds strange, 
maybe, but not incredible. It is no 
stranger than Hitler on the throne of 
the Hohenzollerns with the ex-German- 
Crown-Prince helping to hold him there. 
It is no stranger than Stalin, once an 
insignificant revolutionary, now replac- 
ing the Czar of all the Russias. Hardly 
as strange as an ex-trooper becoming 
the Shah of Shahs in Persia, that land 
of ancient traditional customs, and re- 
ceiving the respectful homage of the 
leaders of the Great Powers. It is cer- 
tainly nothing unusual for the twentieth 
century. It is all too easy and with 
numerous precedents. 

STATUS QUO IN PERIL 

Europeans and North Americans are 
the same breed. Their behavior pat- 
terns flow from the same traditional 
sources. There are just as many would- 
be fascists and nazis in North America 
as ever there were in Europe and they 
are not all in the ranks of the proletariat 
either. That type of -individual who will 
lick the boots, and like it, of whomso- 
ever is in power at the moment, Is just 
as common in North America as in Eu- 
rope and Asia. We North Americans 
need no prompting to fancy ourselves 
as the 'chosen master race,' just as 
pontifically and stupidly as the English, 
the Germans or the Japanese. What is 
so very serious is that the world situa- 
tion provides both the opportunity and 
the excuse for fascism here in North 
America. 

There is no doubt whatsover that the 
holders of the vested interests and the 
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controllers of the Price System are, 
indeed, in dire peril. The old status quo 
is fast dissolving in ruins. The British 
Empire is fading faster than ever the 
Roman or the Spanish Empires did. 
One by one, the colonies of the Empire 
that once ruled the sea are grasping 
at independence, even as did the 
colonies of old Spain when Andrew 
Jackson sat in the White House. The 
political leaders of Canada and the 
United States, at the orders of their 
financial overlords, have poured bil- 
lions of the North American taxpayer’s 
money down the bottomless maw of 
English finance. Despite that, the col- 
lapse of that central pillar of world- 
wide exploitation is imminent. Can it 
be long delayed? Stafford Cripps ad- 
mits that the only hope is to find a big 
enough export market to offset the 
essential imports. England's own econo- 
mists agree that the yearly deficit 
needed will amount to some three- 
quarters of a billion dollars — no small 
change when one looks vainly for the 
markets of yesteryear. 

Where can one find export markets? 
All over the world the struggle for in- 
dependence from exploitation grows. 
The Javanese and Sumatrans will toler- 
ate the Dutch but little longer. Free- 
dom for Indonesia will bring uprisings 
among the Malayans and the Indo- 
Chinese. Burma is casting off the 
English yoke. India, struggling to throw 
off English commercial controls, is de- 
manding repayment of the English bor- 
rowings, either in gold or United States 
dollars, a repayment the English cannot 
meet. The days of Chiang-Kai-Shek and 
his fascistic entourage in China are 
numbered, despite western aid. Japan 
awaits the departure of the last United 
States garrison and then will seek to 
avoid foreign surpluses thrust on her. 
France, weakened from internal strife, 
is losing her overseas grip. Her colonies 
are ripening for rebellion, too. What 
markets for England will such events 
create? Do the English hope to fit out 
space ships to take their coal and 
gadgets to the Martians? 

The pound sterling is like Humpty 
Dumpty. Not all the King’s horses nor 
all the King's men can put the pound 
sterling into business again. The French 
franc, the Italian lira, the Dutch guilder, 
and all the rest of the polyglot cur- 
rency upon which the Price System has 
built its fantastic Spanish castles of 
trade and commerce, are on their way, 
along with the Mexican dollar and the 
German mark, to the waste paper 
basket. They are rapidly becoming 


collector’s items,' headed for the mu- 
seums, to repose in glass cases along- 
side the currency of long defunct 
earlier Price Systems. 

The 'Big Five’ Great Powers of 1945 
are but the 'Big Two' of 1948. No 
matter how nationalistic the others may 
pretend to be, they are but minor 
satellites, willing sycophants or parti- 
sans of one side or the other. The 
Russian sphere of influence, reaching 
across northern Asia and already cov- 
ering half of Europe, must eventually 
penetrate into other parts of Europe. 
That is an economic imperative. It is a 
matter of elemental economics that 
peoples look for alliance and friend- 
ship to their powerful next door neigh- 
bors and not to those, no more power- 
ful and just as alien, who live half a 
world away. To the western Europeans, 
it is becoming ever more clear that 
Russia is not only powerful, but that 
she is a close neighbor and is likely to 
become their major source of such 
food and raw materials as they cannot 
produce themselves, and the chief 
market for their manufactured goods. 
As Russian internal economy expands, 
western Europe is more than likely to 
find the Russians are their best cus- 
tomers. 

The Truman plan, the Marshall plan 
and all the other plans so glibly pro- 
posed by Americans for European re- 
construction are on a par with similar 
plans mooted and tried back in 1919- 
1925. To assume, with a lofty indiffer- 
ence to basic facts, that any people 
will gladly starve or go to war for the 
benefit of some distant exconqueror, 
especially one who has already treated 
the conquered as pariahs, ingrates and 
objects of charity and who is prepared 
to do business only in terms of an in- 
flated currency, hardly needs contra- 
diction. Yet this fond assumption is the 
basis of all the logical reasoning behind 
the 'humanitarian' side of these plans 
for Europe. The practical side, natural- 
ly, is that they would produce much 
profitable business for North American 
business. 

THE PIRATE CONCEPT 

But if all the wealth of North 
America is insufficient to underwrite 
the British Empire, controlled as it is 
by those who regard the United States 
in much the same way as a rich uncle 
is regarded by his pauper nephews, 
what chance has the same United 
States and all its satellites among the 
Disunited Nations of setting up a series 


of controlled and subsidized states 
over half of Europe and, one supposes, 
over all of southern Asia, especially 
among peoples who will realize they 
are thereby designated to fill the 
pleasant position of being the first 
victims of World War III? 

Our 'free' enterprise system, (or 
should one describe it as our 'free 
exploitation system’?) has been, in the 
past, an amazingly successful projec- 
tion of the old pirate concept of 'shar- 
ing the loot.' Because it worked in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
for the benefit of western European 
exploiters, by grinding into abject pov- 
erty and debasement the vast majority 
of the world's population, there is still 
no good reason to expect the same 
process to work for the benefit of any- 
one at all in the latter half of the 
twentieth century. Apparently a large 
number of Americans have forgotten, 
or have never learned, that the United 
States of America came into existence 
as a nation, solely because a few unim- 
portant and determined settlers in an 
English colony objected to being ex- 
ploited any longer by English 'free' 
enterprise. 

THAT 'RAGGED MOB' 

Those Americans, who have forgot- 
ten so easily the history of this Contin- 
ent, are due to learn painfully that the 
exploited all over the world are rising 
against the exploiters, no matter of 
what nation nor how plausibly exploita- 
tion is concealed as humanitarianism. 
True, these rebels are as ill-equipped, 
as foolish, as ragged and as defense- 
less as those who shivered in the icy 
mud at Valley Forge. Apparently, many 
Americans need reminding that those 
who stayed with Washington were not 
merchants and manufacturers, rarely 
'holders of vested interests,' but were 
mostly 'that ragged mob,' so utterly 
despised by the generals and regarded 
with contempt by chiselers as merely 
'sucker fodder.' It is a matter of histori- 
cal record, however, that when events 
forced them out of their traditional 
grooves, such ragged mobs have swept 
the mighty from their seats and 
changed the course of human history. 

Those who hold power rarely relin- 
quish it without a struggle. Such indivi- 
duals, like George III of England, are 
always willing to sacrifice other folk's 
lives in efforts to maintain their esta- 
blished prestige and emoluments. If 
a fascist regime in North America suits 
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the ends of the holders of the North 
American vested interests, we can be 
assured there will be no hesitation in 
attempting to enforce it. 

For the past fourteen years, Techno- 
crats have warned the people of North 
America that they were heading for 
either science or chaos. Fascism will 
lead to chaos eventually. Ever since the 
rise of Mussolini and his blackshirted 
gangs of ruffians, it has been clear that 
consolidation of all the minor rackets 
into a major racket for the preservation 
of the Price System has seemed the 
safest method of maintaining indefi- 
nitely the blood-sucking grasp of 
vested interests over the human race. 
This plan was devised by the leading 
experts of the largest group of vested 
interests to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

Admittedly, this plan failed to work 
in Europe. It failed on account of being 
implemented in areas so deficient of 
raw materials that the countries using 
it were forced into expansion, and as a 
result into inevitable conflict with out- 
side groups. Despite this failure, the 
basic concept behind fascism is un- 
questionably acceptable and even al- 
luring, from tradition, from religious 
beliefs and from common everyday 
experience, to the majority of those of 
European descent. It is the same basic 
concept behind the divine right of 
kings, the divine right of the church 
and the divine right of the rich to use 
the poor to their own advantage. 

That the holders of the vested inter- 
ests in North America have deliberately 
decided on inflation would appear to 
be unquestionable. They alone control 
the source of credit and currency. They 
are endeavoring, by everything short 
of a fighting war, to save the major 
’vested interests' of Western Europe 
from annihilation through Russian ab- 
sorption. They have to, for their own 
future is closely wrapped up with these 
interests. 

It would seem, nevertheless, that, in 
this struggle for self-perpetuation, 
these holders of the vested interests in 
North America have only two possible 
solutions to their problem. One is a 
fighting war with the U.S.S.R. The 
other is the creation of a fascist dicta- 
torship powerful enough to overawe 
the Russians and to frighten the West- 
ern European peoples from overtures 
of Russian friendship. No so-called 
democracy or combination of democra- 
cies could act speedily, drastically and 
brutally enough for this purpose. The 
real necessity for an autocratic dicta- 


torship in North America is inherent in 
this. Failing these two 'solutions,' it is 
evident that western Europe must turn 
to the Russian orbit for its source of 
supply and its economic outlet, which 
move would hasten the day when the 
American Price System can no longer 
stay afloat. 

Everyone on this Continent of North 
America must be fully aware of the 
effective and continual propaganda de- 
signed to produce a blind resentment, 
a growing hatred and an unreasoning 
fear of the Russians. In this, Canada 
has played a leading part. World War 
III with Russia as the opponent is being 
accepted as inevitable by a large num- 
ber of American people. Yet inflation 
would not appear to be the proper at- 
mosphere conducive to the prepara- 
tion for a fighting war, unless a fascist 
regime were to be first installed. 

WE HAVE A CHOICE 

Why then austerity in Canada? Pos- 
sibly it is designed to produce 'volun- 
teers' for the army of aggression, since 
there are many willing to risk their lives 
to eat regularly. Possibly it is intended 
to reduce Canadians to a more docile 
frame of mind so that they would 
accept dictatorship without too much 
resistance. Possibly it is just plain blun- 
dering inefficiency on the part of the 
controllers of the Price System on this 
northern fringe of the Continent. So 
much depends upon what goes on be- 
hind closed doors. To determine the 
correct answer requires more facts than 
are likely to be made available to the 
general public. Do not seek them in 
the Price System press for there will be 
nothing there but prejudice and propa- 
ganda, unless one is expert at reading 
between the lines and evaluating what 
are but straws in the wind. 

It is the undoubted duty of every 
genuine North American patriot to 
protect this Continent from being 
made the scene of a new experiment in 
dictatorships. We must be alert to pre- 
vent deliberately planned chaotic con- 
ditions being used to pave the way for 
an American fascism just as we need 
to prevent sabotage calculated to pro- 
duce communism, socialism or any 
other European philosophy. It is only 
the ignorant who will wait until the 
gates of American concentration 
camps swing wide or who will delay 
until the dictators are out in the open 
seizing control. Which road are we go- 
ing to follow? The pathway down which 


Western Europe has plunged to decad- 
ence and disaster in less than fifty 
years, or a true American way, realiz- 
ing that the day of exploitation is over 
and so making an orderly, peaceful 
transition toward a brand new concept 
of learning how to dnjoy life harmoni- 
ously? 

This choice is ours. Most of our 
business and political leaders will pre- 
fer the European road, just as did their 
prototypes at the time of the Boston 
Tea Party. Let the rest of us, like the 
squirrel hunters from Virginia and the 
Minute men of Lexington, look to a 
better future. Americans have already 
prepared North America's plan to abol- 
ish insecurity and internal strife while 
making international war improbable 
and disastrous for any foe. That plan 
decrees the end of all dictatorships, 
here and elsewhere, whether they be 
fascistic, communistic or any other 
variety. It will write finis to exploitation, 
whether physical, fiscal or moralistic. 
We, in North America, have solved the 
problem of production. This all-Ameri- 
can plan solves the problem of distribu- 
tion. With it we can solve the problem 
of how to live to the best advantage, 
not only for the individual but for the 
whole community. Then we can justify 
our pride in North America. 

Shall America lead the world out of 
hate, jealousy and envy into the way of 
peace and prosperity? Or shall Ameri- 
cans be sacrificed to European idols to 
provide a blood transfusion for the 
stricken Price System? Our fascist surg- 
eons are already sharpening their 
knives and scalpels. Austerity in Cana- 
da, inflation in the United States make 
ideal fascist tools. Tomorrow, it may be 
too late for anything but regret. Today, 
now, join the technological army of 
the New America! The blueprints lie 
ready for your task. Study them while 
you investigate North America's plan- 
ned progression for the future — 
TECHNOCRACY! 

— George D. Koe 

/ / / 


Previous generations had to venture 
forth in the darkness, groping their 
way slowly. Today, the next advance 
in the structure of society is already 
charted. You will not be able to remain 
unaffected in this greatest of all social 
constructions. Why not be in the van- 
guard? 


A 
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Coils of hot rolled strip from the continuous pickle line are carried to the entry end of this five stand tandem mill. Weighing as 
much as 30,000 pounds, the coils are carried on a pallet type conveyor to a ramp, and fed into a hydraulically operated feed reel at 
the entry end. The steel is then cold reduced to tin plate gauges and widths. 

TECHNOLOGY IN STEEL 


Completed installation of the world's fastest cold rolled strip mill late 
last year marks another step in the progression toward more production 
with more speed by the use of more extraneous energy and less human toil. 


B EGUN in I945, the world’s fastest 
cold rolled strip mill went into 
production late in 1947 at the 
Aliquippa (Pa.) Works of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. This five 
stand tandem cold strip mill is designed 
to operate at a maximum nominal 
speed of 6,000 feet per minte, more 
than four times as fast as the most 
modern tandem cold strip mill built ten 
years ago. On recent test runs the mill 
achieved a speed of 6,250 feet per 
minute — more than 70 miles per hour. 

Huge coils of hot rolled steel strip 
are fed into this mill. These coils, ap- 
proximately 66 inches in diameter and 
weighing 30,000 pounds, are positioned 
on the feed reel by hydraulic control. 
The hot rolled strip varies "from about 
.095 inches to .109 inches in thickness 


when it enters the first stand. The strip 
passes successively through the five 5 
mill stands and is wound under tension 
on the reel as it is delivered at high 
speed from the last stand, reduced to 
about .009 inches in thickness and elon- 
gated approximately nine times. The 
width of the finished roll is 36 inches. 

Because of the high speed at which 
the mill operates, and the close toler- 
ances to which the finished product 
must be held, many engineering prob- 
lems had to be overcome in the con- 
struction of this unit. Built by the Mesta 
Machine Company of the heaviest con- 
struction of any tandem cold strip mill 
for tin plate gauges in the world, the 
massive machinery weighs nearly 4,000 
tons and is anchored in steel reinforced 
concrete foundations going down to 


bedrock 50 feet below ground level. 
The most powerful electrical system 
ever installed on a tandem mill was 
built by the General Electric Corpor- 
ation for this unit. The six mill and reel 
motors have a total nominal capacity 
of 16,850 hp and, because of special 
insulation used, can carry 20,100 hp 
continuously without overheating. In 
order to supply d-c power to these six 
motors, two huge motor-generator sets, 
having a total nominal capacity of 
14,200 kw, are used. 

Electric and electronic controls are 
used throughout to make this highest 
speed mill in the world also the most 
easily operated. Rotating amplifiers 
known as amplidynes are used to main-' 
tain proper speed relationship between 
s+and and reel motors. These ampli- 
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dynes have a speed of response which 
is over 300 times faster than the gen- 
erator type of control used on previous 
installations and can bring the mill to 
a complete stop from an operating 
speed of 6000 fpm in six seconds on 
emergency control. These controls also 
permit a normal acceleration and de- 
celeration at 300/4500 fpm in six 
seconds. Other electric control mech- 
anisms used consist of a deep throat 
electrolimit gauge or flying micro- 
meter' for automatic gauge control of 
strip between the first and second 
stands. After the fifth stand where the 
steel reaches its fastest speed, there 
is an X-ray gauge to measure the thick- 
ness of the finished product by means 
of X-ray penetration. This eliminates 
touching the steel and the inaccuracies 
of mechanical measuring devices. 

The screwdown equipment also rep- 
resents several innovations new to tan- 
dem mill operation. These screwdowns 
have a 400/1 total ratio and are oper- 
ated by two 75 hp motors, the largest 
screwdown motors used by any tin 
plate tandem mill. Electronic controls 
make their screwdown action the fast- 
est in response and the fastest in speed 
of any tandem mill. 

Located just ahead of the tandem 
mill at the Aliquippa Works is an ultra- 
modern 42 inch continuous hot strip 
pickle line nearly 800 feet Jong which 
cleans and prepares the strip for cold 
reducing on the tandem mill. Included 
on this pickle line are a scale breaker, 
shear, welding machine, flash trimmer 
and looping pit. The hot rolled strip 
is fed from an expanding mandrel type 
feed reel into the especially rugged 
processor and without the use of edge 
damaging side guides. This has two 
sets of breaker rolls and automatic 
hydraulic operation. The first unit on 
the entry end of the continuous pickle 
line is the scale breaker. This is the 
fastest machine of its kind in the world 
and operates at a regular speed of 
1650 fpm. In this machine the strip is 
pulled over small diameter rollers 
where it is sharply flexed to loosen the 
outside scale on the hot rolled steel. 

The strip is next processed through 
the shear where the ends are sheared 
off, in addition to any defective strip, 
and the metal is readied for butt-weld- 
ing. In the welder the ends of the strips 
are butted and welded together under 
pressure during a process lasting about 
ten seconds, depending upon the thick- 
ness of the metal. During the welding 
process electronic controls automatic- 
ally hold the proper heat to insure a 
sound weld. Once the weld has been 


Delivery end of continuous pickle line at the Aliquippa Works. The pickled strip leaves the 
rinse tank in this line, passes through a high capacity drying unit and runs through a shear- 
ing machine where it is cut into coil sizes up to about 15 tons. 

FRONT COVER: Welding machine on the entry end of continuous pickle line. — Photos 
courtesy of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


adjusted the same weld can be dupli- 
cated for successive strips. The 'flash' 
left by the welding process at this joint 
is nexf removed by a flash trimmer. The 
strip of steel next goes through the 
looping pit which adjusts the flow of 
strip from the entry end units into the 
pickling tanks. 

There are four of these pickling 
tanks, each 80 feet long and having 
ten inch brick linings set in special 
high temperature resinous cement 
which will withstand temperatures up 
to 250 degrees Fahrenheit. The tanks 
are equipped with ducking rolls and 
are served by a high capacity fume 
duct system. The pickled strip leaving 
the rinse tank at the end of this line 
goes through a high capacity dryer to 


insure against any wet patches on the 
strip as it is coiled. It is these coils 
which are then delivered to the cold 
rolled strip mill. 

Technocracy salutes the engineers 
who designed, built and operate this 
technological colossut. The application 
of science and technology to the steel 
industry is typical of the trend of 
events on this Continent today. This 
newest installation at the Aliquippa 
Works is another step in the progres- 
sion toward more production with 
more speed by the use of more ex- 
traneous energy and less human toil. 
The following table shows the increase 
in the speed of rolling mills over a 
fifteen year period. 
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Year Fastest Speed Attained 
1933 760 feet per minute 

1936 1400 feet per minute 

1940 2100 feet per minute 

1947 6250 feet per minute 

Technocracy has been defined as the 
application of science to the social 
system. Americans are inured to the 
benefits of science and technology as 
it affects their everyday life. Yet we 
are conditioned by years of Price Sys- 
tem futility in politics, education and 
religion against using the scientific 
approach in connection with our social 
system. However, the march of events 
decrees that the scientific method is 
the only method capable of solving 
North America's problems of more 
debt, more taxes, more crime, more 
malnutrition, more poverty and more 
private enterprise. In the official pam- 
phlet 'Man Hours and Distribution,' 
the writer sets forth the purpose of 
Technocracy as follows: 

"At the outset it was proposed to 
investigate by the methods of science 
the problem of technological unem- 
ployment and the related problem — 
the breakdown of our traditional sys- 
tem of distribution. We have made 
that investigation and we have found 
that machines do destroy jobs. We 
have found that during American his- 
tory up until the time of the World 


War (I), while mechanization was des- 
troying jobs, the expansion of industry 
was such that the birthrate of new jobs 
exceeded the death rate of the old, 
but since the War, with industrial 
growth leveling off, the death rate of 
old jobs has continuously exceeded 
the birth rate of new. 

"Since, however, our present dis- 
tributive mechanism is based upon the 
payment for man-hours of service, at 
least for those who have nothing else 
to exchange, it has been necessary for 
us to examine critically the fundamen- 
tal Price System premises underlying 
our monetary mechanism of trade and 
commerce. In this we have found that 
rules which grew up to meet the needs 
of handicraft, individually owned, small- 
scale industry are no longer adequate 
to effect the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of large-scale, mechanized in- 
dustry, and that the increasing insta- 
bility of our present social organization 
is the direct consequence of the flat 
contradictions between the beliefs 
handed down from an ignorant past 
and the physical realities of the prob- 
lems we are obliged to face today. 

"The problem of coordinating and 
operating the biggest array of indus- 
trial equipment on the face of the 
earth and distributing its products to 
the population concerned is an entirely 


new kind of problem that the human 
species has never had to face before. 
It is unavoidably a technical problem 
— a problem whose solution will de- 
mand the application of science to 
our social order, requiring the coordin- 
ation and participation of all citizens. 

"It was the recognition of the nature 
of this problem that led the scientists 
of the Technical Alliance, the pre- 
decessor of Technocracy, as early as 
1919 to realize that the time was 
approaching when a new, scientifically- 
designed, social mechanism would 
eventually become imperative when the 
one we have now could no longer be 
made to work. . . . This system is based 
upon the realities and exactitudes of 
scientific measurement and is conse- 
quently entirely subject to control so 
that it can be made at all times to do 
precisely what is wanted of it. 

"The time of transition from the old, 
outmoded Price System with its en- 
forced scarcity, toil and privation to 
the New America of abundance and 
leisure is fast approaching. Technoc- 
racy Inc. therefore invites the cooper- 
ation of every functionally capable 
citizen of North America to assist in 
the biggest designing and construc- 
tion job in all history." 

— Wilbert Le Clair 


Found: A Lost Generation 

Because Americans revere an old order based on monetary control, they permit 
it to prey upon their children. Its paper gods — symbols of social degradation — 
stand between them and their children's heritage of abundance and security. 


I N America, we are applying a new 
version of the well-worn, crime de- 
tecting slogan, 'Cherchez la femme' 
('Look for the woman’), namely: "Find 
the parent!" 

And we are substituting the ancient 
order of witch-hunting for that of 
buck-passing.' We seem to feel that 
when blame has been fixed the problem 
has been solved, or that we are at least 
excused from further responsibility in 
the matter. 

Since child crime is one of the great- 
est sore-spots in our society today, it 
is only natural that we should attempt 
to excuse ourselves from social respon- 
sibility and to salve our collective con- 
science by 'passing the buck' elsewhere; 


and in this instance, parents, especially 
mothers, have become convenient and 
popular public scapegoats. 

Some parents, who are themselves 
victims of their environment and our 
neglect, have been fined and jailed. 
But crime cannot be stopped so easily. 
The only result in this procedure is a 
smug, self-righteous attitude ' on the 
part of the public that culprits in the 
case have been apprehended, while 
the system continues to spew out neg- 
lected, miseducated and mentally-de- 
formed children. 

Parental care and influence is at 
the lowest ebb, and crime at the 
highest, not because parents have 
suddenly become neglectful, but be- 


cause the rapid advancement of tech- 
nology in the field of production is 
tearing asunder our social fabric and 
forcing a new approach to our child 
welfare problems. 

Physically, or technologically, we 
have grown up. We have become a 
highly integrated machine — a Con- 
tinental mechanism. Our collective 
welfare depends upon the constant and 
efficient operation of this machine; 
yet, our collective thought or intelli- 
gence, which should be directing the 
machine for the general welfare, dates 
back to the childhood of our race. Our 
manner of operation has changed, but 
not the outmoded thought processes 
which go with a bygone era. And fail- 
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ure to solve our child welfare problems 
is only one of many neurotic symp- 
toms of a society which refuses to leave 
its adolescence behind. 

In the early days of America, the 
burden of children's physical and men- 
tal welfare fell almost entirely to the 
parents. The family was practically a 
self-sustaining, industrial unit which 
provided its members with clothing, 
food, shelter, etc., and an institution 
of learning from which children drew 
academic and practical education ac- 
cording to the ability and attitudes of 
their parents. Entertainment, too, could 
be planned and supervised within the 
home, that is, if there was any leisure 
time left after long hours of hand-tool 
labor which was necessary for a bare 
existence. Then, it could be truly said 
that the child was a product of his 
home environment. 

Today, workshops have been taken 
from the home, and members of the 
family also have been taken from the 
home to work on a more efficient basis 
in a highly-integrated industrial set-up. 

Parental influence in the field of 
education and entertainment has been 
reduced to a minimum. The school 
room is a substitute for the family 
hearth, the radio a substitute for 
'mother's knee.’ So to hold parents 
solely responsible for breakdown of 
social discipline and education on the 
American scene is as ridiculous as hold- 
ing them responsible for the break- 
down of a factory which provides their 
children's shoes. 

Such small-scale thinking is not in 
proportion to the vast problems which 
confront modern America; and it is 
time that we, as a Continent, put our 
full house in order instead of attempt- 
ing to clean out one little corner. 

'PLANNED 1 EDUCATION 

It is not our intention to minimize 
the importance of family life in Ameri- 
ca or the need of proper parental in- 
fluence. However, if the family is of 
first-rate importance to our society, 
why do we continue to subject it to 
vast interferences of a decadent sys- 
tem and its degenerate overlords? 
Why do we burden it with a load far 
beyond its capacity of endurance and 
then scream that civilization is going 
to pieces because we failed to project 
its breaking point? 

The overhead of obsolete institu- 
tions, which we carry as a useless bur- 
den, far outweighs the influence which 
even the best parents carry with their 


children. If the family is of utmost im- 
portance, then let us shape our institu- 
tions for the family, instead of forcing 
the family into degenerate patterns 
which are characteristic of our out- 
moded social operations. 

Business, our greatest institution, 
along with its rebellious offspring, 
crime, and their mutual ally, politics, 
dictate our thought patterns and modes 
of behavior. Business and the under- 
world compete with each other to pro- 
vide entertainment and excitement, at 
a profit, for our children. Although 
openly fighting each other, they are in 
reality co-workers in the sabotage of 
America's youth. For it is one short 
step from our legal edifices — the beer 
garden and the pool-room — to the 
house of prostitution and the venereal 
quack. 

Our children are the best educated 
in the world, are they not? The millions 
of dollars spent yearly by business and 
for business to educate our children 
to modern living certainly is not going 
to waste. Our children have become 
wise, indeed, under 'planned' educa- 
tion. They know, for instance, that 
throat health depends upon smoking 
a well-known brand of cigarette, and 
that their favorite movie star keeps 
his emotional equilibrium and reduces 
his hangovers to a minimum by drink- 
ing only a laboratory-blended type of 
whiskey, for numerous bill-boards and 
other advertisements tell them so. 

Should our children fail to heed 
these warnings, however, and choose 
the wrong cigarette or the wrong 
brand of whiskey, other advertisements 
are sure to inform them where they 
may obtain the perfect cough syrup 
or an antidote for the 'night-before.' 

Theaters compete for the pennies 
of young Americans with their edu- 
cational masterpieces. Following is a 
typical advertisement which appeared 
on the pages of our 'free press' and 
which was released by a business estab- 
lishment catering to infant clientele: 

"Kiddies attention! Three big horror 
shows packed into one matinee! — Five 
hours of thrill-packed terror! Dope-ring! 
Murder! Sex! Crime! Gun-play! Ghouls! 
Ghosts! Torture! Betrayal! Violence! 
Sin! Death!" 

But our young hopefuls must return 
home sometime, and surely, here, par- 
ental influence can reign supreme. Par- 
ents already know the answer to this, 
for they have felt the discouragement 
of trying to compete with a stack of 
fantastic 'funny' books, or attempting 
to stem the tide of business-sponsored 


crime stories which pour from the radio 
with every flick of the dial. 

It is true that our children are the 
best educated in the world. On one 
hand, we keep from them fundamentals 
for happy and healthful living; and on 
the other hand, we educate them 
thoroughly in ways to chisel, legally or 
illegally, those things which should be 
theirs by right of Continental heritage. 
A civilization based on the lie that scar- 
city is not only necessary but desirable, 
naturally, must carry its deceit over 
into the field of education. 

OUR CONTINENTAL HERITAGE 

Our Continental storehouse holds 
enough for each and every North 
American. This fact is apparent to all 
who have the intelligence to take stock 
of our resources and potentialities. Our 
Continental 'family' for which we have 
to provide, amounts to only I / 1 0 of 
the world's total population; and to 
supply our 'family's' needs, we have 
at our command the larger part of the 
world's resources, 1/2 of the world's 
installed technology, 3/4 of the world's 
trained technicians and operators and 
1/2 of the world's doctors and edu- 
cators. 

What a contradictory picture we 
must make to other countries of the 
world. They look with envy towards the 
richest Continent that ever existed, a 
Continent that could provide for the 
needs of all citizens. And then they 
view our record which reveals the larg- 
est homicidal rate in the world and 
the lowest age-rate of criminals. And 
they look with disbelief at our maternal 
death-rate — the highest in the 'civil- 
ized' world. 

How far can self-deceit be carried? 
All intelligent Americans blush with 
shame at this revelation of waste and 
social incompetency. On the other 
hand, we permit business, the real im- 
pediment to social progress, to engage 
in vast campaigns to sell the 'American 
way of life' to other countries. 

We have exchanged our children's 
birthright for a mess of pottage. And 
we are very careful to keep evidences 
of this double-cross from them; at 
least, until they are thoroughly con- 
ditioned to accept and to glorify our 
system of 'competition.' In California, 
the State Board of Education cut pass- 
ages from arithmetic books because 
they spoke too realistically of slums 
and slum clearance. The board also 
objected to other passages which 
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stated that at least 'one-third of our 
people are poorly housed' and that 
50% of the nation's families are forced 
to live on incomes of less than $2,000 
a year. 

We would hold in contempt any 
parent who had an ample store of food 
and clothing to provide for his chil- 
dren's needs, but withheld this fact 
from them and permitted them to go 
cold and hungry. And yet, as a Con- 
tinent, we are guilty of even worse 
atrocities. Children who look with con- 
fidence to their mother Continent for 
security and well-being do not receive 
as much consideration as we afford 
our livestock. 

What is wrong? As individuals, we 
are highly intelligent. Love for our 
children and concern for their welfare 
remains the same. Yet, as a society, 
we behave no differently from the 
cave dwellers who stuffed the bellies 
of swamp alligators regularly with their 
offspring to appease the ire of their 
ancient dragon-gods. For we feed our 
children systematically to an old order 
which threatens to destroy them com- 
pletely. 

THIS IS OUR TASK 

First, we must realize that our prob- 
lems are basically technological and 
are of a social nature, and that no 
amount of individual punishment or 
blame can eradicate them. 

Now an adolescent loves to quibble. 
He will spend hours at the game of 
’who-done-it.' But as a mature society 
facing vital problems, we cannot afford 
to play games. When we were chil- 
dren, we spoke as children. Now we 
must grow up to the age in which we 
live. 

We must be about the task of build- 
ing great highways and waterways to 
span our Continent. Every North 
American must be adequately clothed 
and housed, and our goods and serv- 
ices must keep flowing smoothly and 
steadily to all parts of the Continent. 
Power must be mastered; security, 
guaranteed. We can accomplish these 
tasks easily by the application of sci- 
ence to the general welfare. 

But first, business, and its paid bally- 
hooer — politics — must be abandoned; 
for they can act only as interferences in 
this age of power. What have political 
campaigns, bond drives, singing com- 
mercials, dribbling bits of pious char- 
ity, moronic slogans designed to glorify 
a decadent order, new epidemics of 
’buck-passing,’ debt, taxes, poverty 
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and crime to do with our great tech- 
nology? 

Not by the widest stretch of the 
imagination can our monetary structure 
fit into the alignment of power and 
technology which motivates our society 
today. Money, which was at one time 
a reasonably accurate tool for the 
distribution of scarcity, has been ren- 
dered impotent with the arrival of 
technology and abundance; and if we 
persist in our futile attempts to apply 
this obsolete tool to the strictly tech- 
nical problems of our power age, we 
shall wreck our Continental mechanism 
and the civilization which is founded 
upon it. 

We have not forever in which to 
assert our rights as citizens of the North 
American Continent. As parents and 
as patriotic Americans, we can no 
longer stand idly by and watch forces, 
which are opposed to the best interests 
of our children, steal, destroy and 
squander in useless wars the resources 
which belong to the children of Ameri- 
ca and to generations yet unborn. 

We must apply a scientific method 
of operation designed to fit our social 
structure as it exists today. We must 
use this method in order to tap our 
resources for the benefit of all. We 
must do this soon if we survive the 
rapid social change that has occurred, 
and is occurring, on our Continent. 

The scientific method of social oper- 
ation has already been blueprinted by 
Technocracy Inc. and is ready to be 
put into operation when Americans 
wish it. This plan is called a TECH- 
NATE. 

Technocracy has drawn up this blue- 
print for the operation of the North 
American Continent in the same way 
that an engineer draws up a blueprint 
for an irrigation project, or for a new 


design of an engine, or for a Contin- 
ental telephone system. 

Everything touching on the problem 
has been studied and analyzed, checked 
and rechecked with the best scientific 
knowledge available. A complete sur- 
vey has been made of the entire North 
American Continent to determine its 
mineral resources, its waterpower, its 
mechanical equipment and its trained 
personnel, and the conclusions of Tech- 
nocracy are the most accurate and the 
most probable that can be drawn from 
our present knowledge. 

Full details of such a blueprint could 
not possibly be set forth in one article; 
however, citizens who wish to obtain 
further information concerning this 
scientific solution to a scientific prob- 
lem are invited to attend Technoc- 
racy's many Public Lectures and Study 
Classes, to listen to its radio programs, 
to read its literature and to drop in at 
any of its numerous Section Head- 
quarters where their questions will be 
answered courteously and intelligently. 

When Technocracy’s scientific de- 
sign has been installed, America’s chil- 
dren will, at last, be received into their 
own house and come into their full 
heritage of abundance and security. 
There will be reason to rejoice. 

No country will again be able to 
point to us and say: 

"America — land of misfits! Ameri- 
ca — land of the illiterate! America — 
land of the homeless and starving! 
America — land of crime! America — 
land of everything and nothing! Ameri- 
ca — land of the impotent!" 

We shall be able to stand erect with 
confidence. We can say with pride: 
"Our children and our Continent — one 
and indivisible!" 

— Olive V. Applegate 


The United States and Canada in five years of World War II mobilized their 
respective armed forces, and organized their huge technological production while 
coordinating their national effort, politically and economically, for the collective 
attainment of a common goal — military victory. . . . 

These two nations could with equal facility mobilize their man-power, their 
machines and their money for a physical and economic rehabilitation that would 
be an investment in the future of a Continent and its people. An efficient expendi- 
ture of $300 billion under a technological control would banish toil, poverty and 
disease from the face of this Continent. Let every citizen of this Continent ponder 
this well. 

— From 'Our Country Right or Wrong,’ 
official pamphlet of Technocracy Inc. 
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The TECHNOCRAT Magazine — 


I AM THE PRINTING PRESS 

I am the printing press, born of Mother Earth. My heart is of steel, my limbs 
are of iron, and my fingers are of brass. 

I sing songs of the world, the oratorios of history, the symphonies of all time. 

I am the voice of today, the herald of tomorrow. I weave into the warp of 
the past the woof of the future. I tell stories of peace and war alike. 

I make the human heart beat with passion or tenderness. I stir the pulse of 
nations, and make brave men do brave deeds, and soldiers die. I inspire the mid- 
night toiler, weary at his loom, to lift his head again and gaze with fearlessness into 
the vast beyond, seeking the consolation of a hope eternal. 

When I speak a myriad of people listen to my voice. The Anglo-Saxon, the 
Celt, the Hun, the Slav, the Hindu, all comprehend me. 

I am the tireless clarion of the news. I cry your joys and sorrows every hour. 
I fill the dullard's mind with thoughts uplifting. 

I am light, knowledge and power. I epitomize the conquests of mind over 
matter. 

I am the record of all things mankind has achieved. My offspring comes to 
you in the candle's glow, amid the dim lights of poverty, the splendor of riches; 
at sunrise, at high noon, and in the waning evening. 

I am the laughter and tears of the world, and I shall never die until all things 
return to the immutable dust. 

I am the printing press. — Robert H. Davis. 


M AN has learned to handle fire, 
and other forces of nature; he 
has learned to make and use 
implements; to weave textile fabrics; 
to domesticate animals; to cultivate 
the soil; and to explore the universe. 
But his greatest achievement, without 
which his progress in these others 
would have been slight, is the use of 
language, of which the art of printing 
is now the most important phase. 

Man first learned' to use the spoken 
word; then, he discovered how to make 
graphic symbols of his oral sounds, thus 
developing a written language. How 
he learned to use spoken language is 
unknown, but through the dim mists 
of antiquity may be found a few traces 
of the methods by which the written 
language was evolved. 

The earliest known form of record- 
ing by man appeared about 4000 
B. C., when the Babylonians made clay 
tablets by impressing characters into 
soft clay. The tablets were then hard- 
ened by drying them in the sun. 
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Left: Linotype operator sets type for The TECHNOCRAT. Above: Upper rollers of printing 
section of the Miehle high-speed, two-color letter press upon which eight pages of The 
TECHNOCRAT are printed at one time at a speed of 2800 impressions per hour. 
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The first attempt at developing a 
substance suitable for records was 
made in Egypt when the center of the 
papyrus plant (from which word, 
'papyrus,' the word ’paper' was de- 
rived) was cut into strips, spread cross- 
wise to form a mat, or sheet, and then 
dried in the sun. When dry the surface 
was polished by rubbing with stones 
and shells to put it in condition for re- 
cording purposes. Other primitive ma- 
terials used were tree bark, hemp, 
bamboo, thin strips of wood, and the 
skins of sheep and calves. 

The first records of printing from 
raised stamps, or letters, date back to 
about 50 B. C., when Cicero and other 
writers reported the assembling of the 
separate letters of the alphabet in 
various combinations. Yet about 1500 
years elapsed before movable type 
was used, probably due to the lack of 
suitable and economical material on 
which to print and to the lack of suita- 
ble ink. (It was not until the fourteenth 
century that the use of boiled linseed 
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oil made possible the ink for printing.) 
In addition to the lack of materials, 
there was no demand for printed books 
since there were so few educated read- 
ers that the scribe could produce all 
the books needed. 

The 'invention of printing' was a 
steady, slow process of development, 
in many different countries and involv- 
ing a great many changes and ad- 
vancements over a period of several 
centuries. But the technique of printing 
with movable type, which marks the 
beginning of printing on a large scale, 
is credited to Johann Gutenberg, 
whose first memorable work, the 'Gut- 
enberg Bible,' was completed about 
1456. 

Basically, the trend of printing tech- 
nology during the 500 years since 
Gutenberg has been nothing more 
than learning how to do what Guten- 
berg did, but doing it successively 
faster and better than it had been 
done before. Bigger (and smaller), 
faster, and, ultimately, automatic 


presses have been invented to print 
with the raised type which has always 
been used; automatic machines — lino- 
types and intertypes — have reduced 
hours of toil in assembling the letters, 
(a teletypesetting machine — typeset- 
ting by remote control — eliminates the 
man altogether!); and amazingly fast 
and intricate machines fold, stitch and 
trim our printed material, delivering it 
to the readers almost 'untouched by 
human hands.' 

Planographic, or offset printing, and 
the radio-newspaper are coming into 
more common usage as times goes on. 
These methods eliminate metal type 
and engraving altogether, and promise 
to revolutionize the printing industry. 
One thing is certain, tomorrow's read- 
ing matter will be turned out faster 
than today's, and with less human ef- 
fort. That is a unidirectional and irre- 
versible trend. 

Recognizing the printed page as one 
of the most effective ways of setting 
forth its analysis of the American Price 


Above: Printed pages of The TECHNOCRAT are stacked into a receiving tray as they 
leave the two-color press. Right: Mechanical fingers of automatic machine fold the inside 
pages of the magazine before it passes to the binding machine. 
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System and its synthesis of the next 
most probable state of society on the 
North American Continent, Techno- 
cracy Inc. has been publishing maga- 
zines and pamphlets since its incep- 
tion as an Organization in 1933. In 
addition to The TECHNOCRAT, the 
Organization issues three other Field 
Magazines: THE NORTHWEST 
TECHNOCRAT, printed on Techno- 
cracy's own press in Seattle, Washing- 
ton; THE GREAT LAKES TECHNO- 
CRAT, printed in Chicago, Illinois; and 
TECHNOCRACY DIGEST, printed in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. Numer- 
ous pamphlets (see list on inside back 
cover) and leaflets are also printed, 
dealing with particular phases of Tech- 
nocracy's social design or presenting a 
picture of the over-all design for the 
security and abundance of the people 
of North America. 

The TECHNOCRAT, which started 
publication in 1934, has consistently 
presented significant news items which 
have been obscured, overlooked or mis- 
interpreted by the 'free' press, and 
articles which give a factual picture of 
conditions as they exist in our failing 
Price System and present an outline of 
what can be expected in a scientifically 
operated social mechanism. 

Photographs on these pages show 
the equipment used in printing the 
magazine. The Miehle high-speed, two- 
color letter press, recently installed by 
Parker and Company, Los Angeles, has 
two cylinders, two inking systems and 
two form beds. The sheet automatically 
transfers from one cylinder to the other 
in perfect register. Eight pages of The 
TECHNOCRAT can be printed in two 
colors at one time at a speed of ap- 
proximately 2800 impressions per hour. 
The covers and the inside pages are 
folded on separate machines, the mag- 
azine is stitched on an automatic bind- 
ing machine and trimmed on the auto- 
matic trimming machine. 

While the work of printing The 
TECHNOCRAT (the typesetting, the 


Top: Covers of The TECHNOCRAT 
are folded on an automatic folding 
machine. 

Center: Automatic binding machine. 

Left: Pages of the magazine are cut on 
this electrically-controlled paper cut- 
ting machine. 

— Techphotos by Chasse. 



composition, the printing and the bind- 
ing) is done by commercial printers, 
the writing, proofreading and layout 
is done by members of Technocracy 
Inc. The writers are for the most part, 
not professional writers. They are citi- 
zens of North America from all walks 
of life. After completing the Tech- 
nocracy Study Course, they recognize 
the necessity for presenting to the 
people of this Continent Technocracy's 
scientific solution to our social prob- 
lems. Technocrats have something to 
write about, and they write it! They 
not only analyze the factors involved 
in the inevitable collapse of our present 
social system, but they present an out- 
line of a design of social operation 
which will prevent chaos and bring 
peace, security and abundance to 
North America. 

Technocracy's record — its accurate 
predictions; its unfailing loyalty to the 
welfare of this Continent and its 
people; its steady growth, despite the 
opposition of the Price System insti- 
tutions — will be found on the pages of 
its official publications. This record 
will bear scrutiny now and it will bear 
scrutiny when succeeding generations 
look back upon this period of history. 

The publications of Technocracy are 
of historical importance due to the 
fact that at this extremely critical pe- 
riod, Technocracy is the only Organi- 
zation on the North American Conti- 
nent which is offering an American 
solution to an American problem. Tech- 
nocracy, in its scientific design of so- 
cial operation for this Continent, has 
’woven the warp of the past into the 
woof of the future.' By studying, ana- 
lyzing and checking the resources, the 
technology and the personnel on this 
Continent, the group of scientists, en- 
gineers and technicians, who set forth 
Technocracy's design, was able to ar- 
rive at the next most probable state 
of society on this Continent — the 
Technate of North America. 

In spite of the fact that the 'lid' 
has been clamped down on publicity 
for Technocracy in the 'free' public 
press of this Continent, which fact 
verifies the power of the printed word, 
the Organization steadily moves on, 
analyzing, organizing and educating. 
In closing his outstanding address at 
the Hotel Pierre in New York on 
January 13, 1933, Howard Scott 

stated; 

". . . Technocracy has little more to 
say except that it proposes to carry on, 
hoping that in the near future it may 
be able to bring out its first definite 


reports on how this Continent has 
functioned in the past century. It may 
be that social conditions are moving 
faster than we think, that they are 
even more serious than we have 
claimed. We do not know. Suffice it 
to say that if swiftly moving conditions 
do prevent our work from becoming 
known, they cannot prevent the work 
from continuing. That we have enemies 
and encounter hostility is clear en- 
ough, but we prefer to be known by 
the enemies we have made, for in 
their character and motives they ex- 
hibit an unparalleled functional incapa- 
city. 

"Thus it comes about that Tech- 
nocracy is not greatly concerned with 
replying to its critics. It does not have 
to. Conditions are determining the 
rate at which we are moving. Tech- 
nocracy can afford to wait; no other 
organization on this Continent can. 


W HILE food is the fuel which 
powers the individual, extra- 
neous energy is the basis of 
our accomplishments as a society. In 
direct ratio with our increasing use of 
extraneous energy, (energy other than 
food eaten), is our rising 'standard of 
living,’ or the extent to which we are 
'civilized.' 

A great variety of religions, phil- 
osophies, beliefs and governments 
have had their 'days' on this planet, 
Earth, but all have had to make way 
for social change brought about by 
the progressive use of energy by man, 
and not one of them has ever raised 
man's standard of living by one iota. 

Man's greatest goal in his physical 
existence is, and always has been, less 
arduous labor and more leisure time to 
enjoy life. 

It is strange, when you stop to think 
about it, that this is exactly the con- 
dition now being forced upon our gen- 
eration; and yet we are so conditioned 
to long hours of toil that we fear this 
social change, although it is what we 
have always desired. 

Not only have we had to accept the 
use of extraneous energy and the 
changes it has made in the way we live, 


If we are correct, then we have carved 
out for ourselves one of the biggest 
tasks in history (and we will die in 
harness). If we are wrong, then we 
have been merely human. We can 
leave it at that, in the full knowledge 
that conditions in the next few years 
will decide who is correct. 

"Technocracy has no theory of the 
assumption of power. It merely ob- 
serves the present direction of social 
forces, striving to obtain a clear and 
unified picture of what is happening on 
this Continent. What is to come is 
for the future to tell. We wish every- 
body a happy landing, and close with 
the affirmation that Technocracy will 
stand its ground. For the rest, we will 
leave it to tomorrow." 

And so, while the presses roll, Tech- 
nocracy marches on! 

— Elverda Carnahan 


but we now depend on the continuous 
flow of this energy, through our modern 
technology, for our very lives. 

Prior to the advent of the steam 
engine, little energy outside of the 
human body was utilized by man. Ours 
was a hand-tool, agrarian society. Little 
change is noted in our 'way of life' up 
until that time. 

Since the advent of the engine, we 
have developed our use of extraneous 
energy by leaps and bounds up to to- 
day's energy of atomic fission. Who 
can say to what great achievements 
man in the future shall climb, IF man 
can learn to adapt himself to his chang- 
ing environment? 

Man has always been a highly adapt- 
able animal, yet he has never before 
had to make such drastic changes in 
his thinking within such a short time. 

Our American technology has liter- 
ally lifted us up by the 'breeches' and 
shoved us into a much higher 'class in 
school.' Can we adjust ourselves to the 
complicated social problems endemic 
to this new scientific 'class' in which we 
find ourselves? 

Technocracy says we can! 

Scientists and engineers have cre- 
ated this atomic age, and scientists 


Little Two Percent 

Man’s greatest goal is, and always has been, less 
arduous toil and more time to enjoy life. Read how 
the '98%' has made this possible in North America. 
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and engineers offer us a social mech- 
anism to displace the outworn and use- 
less system of the past. 

It isn't a question of whether or not 
we would like a change. Social change 
is an irreversible trend which can no 
more be stopped than can an aval- 
anche. 

It is in fact an avalanche of new con- 
cepts under which the old concepts, 
superstitions, beliefs and custgms of 
the past are being crushed. If we in- 
sist upon clinging to the latter, we shall 
be crushed along with them. 

Since the introduction of the steam 
engine, we have reached a point in 
energy development where, of all the 
energy used in producing the goods 
and services essential to our present 
standard of living, only 2% is human 
energy. The other 98% is extraneous 
energy, mechanical, chemical, etc. 

It is by using this small 2%, which 
represents the man-hours used in our 
society, that we are attempting to dis- 


tribute the abundance of goods and 
services that our technology is capable 
of producing. 

It seems rather stupid, doesn't it? 
We distribute 2% and then attempt 
to destroy or curtail production on the 
other 98%! 

And yet that is actually what we are 
attempting to do, by setting a 'price' 
on all goods and services, and then 
trying to 'buy back' these products 
with 'wages' earned by our little human 
2% of the total energy. 

Since extraneous energy is derived 
from water, coal, oil, chemicals, etc., 
all of these having gained the energy 
originally from the sun, then why try 
to make a monopoly or some mystic 
'economic' puzzle out of such a simple, 
physical, metric factor as is energy? 

Let us realize that energy is the 
source of our lives and our 'way of life.’ 
Energy from the sun is free and abun- 
dant. Why not use it in abundant quan- 


tities for the benefit of all the citizens 
of the North American Continent? 

Technocracy has the blueprint for 
the social design to operate this Con- 
tinent as a unit, using energy as the 
common denominator in distributing 
goods and services, through the Energy 
Certificate. 

Since social change is inevitable, it 
would pay you to investigate Tech- 
nocracy which has the only solution to 
the problems posed by our modern 
technology with its accelerating rate of 
energy conversion. 

Th is is Technocracy's assertion. In- 
vestigate it and see for yourself wheth- 
er or not Technocracy is correct. Join 
the Organization of Technocracy Inc. 
and complete the study course offered 
to all members. Find out for yourself 
why we can never have an abundance 
for all citizens with our 'little two per- 
cent.' 

— Isabelle Cox 


The Power Behind Congress 

Theoretically, the people of the United States enjoy what is known as 'representative 
government.' Actually, ours has developed into a government of the people, by and 
for pressure groups. These pressure groups are represented by the 'briefcase brigade.' 


T OWARD the end of last year — 
about the time President Truman 
was preparing to call Congress 
back into session for the purpose of 
planning aid to Europe — this signifi- 
cant little paragraph appeared in Busi- 
ness Week Magazine: 

"The briefcase brigade is back. 
Washington hotel-men, with their 
rooms filling up again, credit it to busi- 
nessmen keeping an eye on Marshall 
Plan developments." 

America's businessmen were going to 
see to it that they got their share of 
the billions that the nation proposed to 
spend under the so-called Marshall 
Plan. There were food, machinery, 
clothing, building materials and count- 
less other things to be sold, and the 
boys were not going to be left in the 
cold. And so the brief-case brigade 
rallied to the colors, prepared to do 
battle on behalf of dear old private 
enterprise. 

Theoretically, the people of the 
United States enjoy what is known as 
'representative government.' We have 
the privilege, at certain specified inter- 


vals, of electing to office certain speci- 
fied individuals who supposedly repre- 
sent us in Congress or in the legisla- 
ture and who, in the enactment of laws, 
allegedly look out for our interests. 
Only the most naive think that this is 
the way it works out; the results all too 
often prove the contrary. Actually, 
ours has developed into a government 
of the people, by and for pressure 
groups; and it is these pressure groups, 
through their pressure on the elected 
representatives of the people, who 
actually govern the nation. And they 
do it through their representatives, 
known as 'lobbyists.' 

Lobbying has become a recognized 
and highly paid profession. E. P. Her- 
ring, author of 'Group Representation 
Before Congress,' calls the national 
lobby 'The Third House of Congress' — 
a very apt title — and there is no doubt 
that it is the real power behind the 
activities of our legislative bodies. 

Lobbying is an old, if somewhat 
shady, custom and it is the natural out- 
growth of a political system such as 
ours. The Congress, nominally com- 


posed of persons chosen to represent 
the will of the people in certain areas, 
finds that in attempting to solve the 
critical problems of our times, those 
whom they supposedly represent have 
no will of their own to express, since 
they know nothing of the nature of the 
problems. Thus, the elected representa- 
tives of the people find, instead, that 
they are forced to listen to those whose 
interests are directly involved with 
these problems. 

An excellent example is seen in the 
proposed St. Lawrence Seaway, which 
has been a political football for de- 
cades. To those who have studied this 
project without bias, it is obvious that 
it would be of immense benefit to the 
nation as a whole. But how many 
Americans know enough about it to 
intelligently influence their so-called 
representatives in favor or it? Very 
few. But other groups, notably the rail- 
roads, whose interests would be ad- 
versely affected by the cheap water 
transportation made possible by this 
project, have fought it, through their 
lobbies in Washington, so that it has 
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been successfully blocked up to this 
time. 

However, it is becoming impossible 
for Congress to longer ignore the im- 
portance of the Seaway and the result 
is that the nation stands a chance of 
finally getting favorable action on this 
matter, regardless of what the railroads 
and other business interests do to stop 
it. 

Congress recently enacted a law re- 
quiring the registration of all lobbyists 
in order that the nation's lawmakers 
may know who they are and the inter- 
ests they represent. At the latest re- 
port, there are 676 men and women 
listed in this activity; however, there 
are hundreds of others also engaged 
but who, for one reason or another, are 
not required to register. Of those 
registered, 317, or nearly half, repre- 
sent business interest. Next in line are 
those representing labor, 105. Farmers 
maintain 26 lobbyists; and veterans, 
19. 

Lobbying activities are well-organ- 
ized. If a congressman turns out to be 
hard to handle, it is a simple matter 
to 'turn on the heat.' The efficient 
organization, reaching back to the 
smallest towns, quickly starts a 'write 
your congressman' campaign and, be- 
fore he knows what hit him, the poor 
congressman is flooded with mail. From 
then on, thinking he is obeying the will 
of his constituents, he is likely to 'toe 
the line' to the satisfaction of the pres- 
sure group concerned. 

The techniques of lobbying are many 
and varied. These 'representatives' of 
the people are well and generously en- 
tertained in the nation's capital. In 
fact, entertainment is a major industry 
in Washington and it pays dividends. 
An effort is made to spread goodwill 
among the legislators and government 
officials and this is where the ladies get 
in their work. The wives of the lobbyists 
get to work on the wives of the con- 
gressmen who, in turn, get to work on 
their husbands. It's quite a game. Inci- 
dentally, the ladies are not required to 
register. 

Testifying before committees is an- 
other way in which the professional 
lobbyist gets in some of his best licks. 
Sometimes he testifies; sometimes he 
arranges for his client to testify. Either 
way is effective in getting his point 
across and 'bringing home the bacon' 
in the form of favorable legislation. 

Considering some of the examples 
revealed by the United States News, 
lobbying it appears is a highly paid 
profession. Some are volunteers and 


draw no pay, but others get anywhere 
from $10 to $25 a day up to $25,000 
a year. One railroad lobbyist is re- 
ported to get $250 a day plus an ex- 
pense account. Nice work if you can 
get it! 

And the businessmen who employ 
these faithful retainers don't do so be- 
cause they like their looks. The boys are 
expected to deliver the goods — and 
they generally do. Take, for instance, 
the case of the discriminatory taxes 
and regulations against margarine. The 
lobbyists for the dairy interests did a 
fine job in that case and only now, with 
butter beyond the reach of many peo- 
ple, is the margarine industry staging a 
comeback. There have been any num- 
ber of similar instances, in which the 
general public has been the victim of 
the activities of those faithful servants 
of free enterprise, the lobbyists. 

The real estate racket maintains a 
small but potent lobby and, as a result, 
many efforts at government-sponsored 
slum clearance or public housing pro- 
jects have been defeated, to the detri- 
ment of the health and happiness of 
those unfortunate victims of this Price 
System who are compelled to live in 
the unspeakably filthy slums that are 
so much a part of our larger cities. But 
we can't tolerate 'socialized housing,' 
says the real estate lobby. 

LOBBYING IS BIG BUSINESS 

Yes, lobbying is big business in 
Washington and many highly re- 
spected men and women engage in the 
practice. Among the registered lobby- 
ists, there are reported to be fourteen 
former members of Congress. They re- 
gard the practice as a regular part of 
the 'democratic' process and they think 
it is here to stay. 

And, like so many of the parasitical 
activities of this Price System, it proba- 
bly is here to stay, whether we like it 
or not, for the duration of the social 
system that encourages it. As we do so 
often, in our fumbling attempts to 
solve our national problems, we can 
pass laws to prohibit this or that or the 
other, but some smart chiseler will al- 
ways find a loop-hole by means of 
which the law can be circumvented. 

The basic reason for all the innumer- 
able problems that face us today lies 
in the technological nature of our so- 
ciety, and the great advances we have 
made during the past few decades in 
the application of natural science. The 
result is that our civilization has be- 
come so complex in nature that the 


simple social controls of earlier days 
are no longer effective, although we 
are still trying to make them work. 

Since the pioneer days of this coun- 
try, we have changed entirely our 
methods of production. Then, if we 
wanted to increase production, we 
hired more men; now, we install more 
machinery. The natural result has been 
that we have steadily increased our 
productive capacity to the point where, 
if we permitted it to operate wide 
open, we would produce such an abun- 
dance that all value would be destroy- 
ed and our entire system would col- 
lapse. At the same time, our competi- 
tive system has forced more and more 
of the small and weak enterprises out 
of existence and has consolidated the 
productive capacity into fewer hands. 

Thus, we have seen the steady rise of 
pressure groups in our economy, each 
seeking more favorable conditions in 
which to operate. This increase in the 
size of our various operating units 
could only mean that government ac- 
tion would have a steadily increasing 
effect on each one. And so it was in- 
evitable that each industry, seeking 
to protect its own interests, would 
bring pressure to bear where it would 
do the most good and the result has 
been a steady rise in that power be- 
hind Congress, the lobby. 

But the lobby can only exist in a 
political state. In a technological so- 
ciety, in which the production and dis- 
tribution of abundance becomes a 
public function, operated without price 
or profit, the financial superstructure 
of today's Price System, together with 
the political system which acts more 
or less as a referee, would no longer 
exist, and the parasites who feed upon 
our present body politic would die a 
natural death. That is, their activities 
would die. They, themselves, would, of 
course, find a more socially useful oc- 
cupation. 

With the installation of each new 
piece of automatic equipment, the day 
draws nearer when we shall have to 
abandon the obsolete ways of the Price 
System and adopt this technological, 
scientific form of society of which we 
are speaking. Each new machine is 
usually more completely automatic and 
more productive than its predecessor, 
with the natural result that our total 
production is constantly increasing and 
the need for human labor in achieving 
that production is constantly decreas- 
ing. 

The final result is obvious. Sooner or 
later we shall be in a position to pro- 
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duce so much of every conceivable 
commodify, and produce it with the 
use of so little human labor, that the 
entire structure of the Price System, 
which depends upon scarcity and the 
use of human labor, will collapse. This 
means the complete wiping out of the 
institutions of the present, including 
business and politics. When that day 
arrives, we must be prepared to adopt 
this new form of society or perish in the 
social chaos that will follow the col- 
lapse of our Price System. 

The choice should be easy and the 
transition into an economy of abun- 
dance, with its attendant security and 
personal freedom, can be easy and 
painless. Whether it is or not depends 
upon how many Americans are aware 
of the nature of our social problems 
and the steps that must be taken to 
solve them. The purpose of Techno- 
cracy Inc. is to help you understand 


T HE privilege of an American is 
to be a citizen of a Continent en- 
dowed with an abundance of many 
natural resources; the responsibility of 
that citizenship is to use these re- 
sources to the greatest advantage for 
all the people. 

The origin of all resources is in the 
earth. The wealth and standard of liv- 
ing of the people, the base of all 
civilization, is the earth. It is, therefore, 
our responsibility to use conservation 
methods in the cultivation of our soil, 
in the mining of our mineral deposits; 
in the logging of our forests; in the 
damming of our rivers; and in all the 
other ways in which we use our natural 
resources, in order to retain this basic 
wealth of our civilization. 

With the knowledge acquired by 
science, man can construct and bring 
into use machines that were not even 
dreamed of at the turn of the century 
— machines that can do a prodigious 
amount of work. Tilling the soil is no 
longer the back-breaking job of former 
years, and harvesting is done by mech- 
anized units that cut and thresh 210 
acres of grain per day. Technology has 
entered the field of mining to the ex- 
tent that that industry is now over 90% 
mechanized. The helicopter has come 
to the aid of the lumber industry, mak- 
ing it possible to fly in men and sup- 
plies to start logging operations in 
remote localities thus making unneces- 
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our problems, their cause and their 
cure. And when you do understand 
them, you will want to join with us in 
preparing the way for the New Ameri- 
ca of peace, abundance and security. 

Long ago, the social engineers of 
Technocracy prepared the design for 
this New America. They considered the 
obvious material at hand from which 
it could be built — our natural resources, 
our installed technology and our man- 
power — and from these, projected the 
next most probable state of society on 
the North American Continent, the 
Technate of North America. 

There is little enough time left in 
which to prepare for its arrival because 
America is hastening toward her ren- 
dezvous with destiny at an alarming 
rate. We urge your immediate investi- 
gation. Technocracy has no lobby in 


ing before the season's work could be- 
gin. Engineering projects on our rivers 
are mammoth in concept and accom- 
plishment. T.V.A., Grand Coulee and 
Hoover Dam (formerly Boulder Dam) 
are generating electricity at a rate 
that would have been considered im- 
possible a few years ago. 

These and many other achievements 
of the scientist, the engineer, the tech- 
nician, ihe skilled and semi-skilled me- 
chanic are raising the standard of 
living on the North American Con- 
tinent. 

With the raising of the standard of 


living has come a greater privilege of 
citizenship, but that privilege has also 
brought responsibilities. 

To build a constructive concept of 
integrated operation of the technology 
of the area which comprises the North 
American Continent* is the responsi- 
bility of this generation — the mandate 
of the privilege of citizenship on this 
Continent. 

To bring into fulfillment the concep- 
tion of an integrated Continental me- 
chanized operation, requires specifica- 
tions designed for that purpose. The 
mechanized operation of a Continent 
is based on the same principle as the 
operation of any other mechanized 
unit — a car or an airplane for trans- 
portation, a telephone or a radio for 
communication, a plow or a cultivator 
for tilling the soil, a ship or a subma- 
rine for navigating the seven seas. 
These are all built from specifications, 
designed in accordance with the condi- 
tions under which the specific unit of 
equipment is expected to operate. 

The people of the North American 
Continent have the privilege and the 
responsibility of instituting a new way 
of life, predicated and made manda- 
tory by the inexorable march of tech- 
nology. We must develop a new Ameri- 
can citizenship, dedicated to the build- 
ing of a civilization unhampered by out- 
moded concepts and superstitions that 
belonged to the scarcity economy of 
the archaic past. 

Technocracy has the blueprinted 
specifications, designed in accordance 
v/ith the conditions of abundant natural 
resources and the technical knowledge 
of today — specifications so designed 
that our nonreplacable resources will 
be used to the fullest extent and for 
the advantage of all the people. 

— Kay Dunagan 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS! 

Back issues of The TECHNOCRAT for 1946 and 1947 are still available in 
limited quantities, except the pictorial issue (September, 1947) which 
is all sold out. 

Articles dealing with the labor situation, the food crisis, juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, world political developments, atomic energy and advanc- 
ing technology make these magazines still timely in view of the recent 
trend of events* 

Send a list of 6 names and addresses with $1.00 and magazines will be 
mailed from this office. 

Bundle order rates: 10 to 99, 16c per copy; 100 or more, 15c per copy. 

ORDER NOW! THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 
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Washington; the job is up to you! 

— Leslie Bounds 

A Citizen's Responsibility 

sary the tedious process of road build- 




TECHNOCRACY 

North America's Only Social Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy is the only North American 
social movement with a North American pro- 
gram which has become widespread on this 
Continent. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in 
America or elsewhere. The basic unit of 
Technocracy is the chartered Section consist- 
ing of a minimum of 25 members and running 
up to several hundred. It is not a commercial 
organization or a political party; it has no 
financial subsidy or endowments and has no 
debts. Technocracy is supported entirely by 
the dues and donations of its own members. 
The widespread membership activities of 
Technocracy are performed voluntarily; no 
royalties, commissions or bonuses are paid, 
and only a small full-time staff receives sub- 
sistence allowances. The annual dues are 
$6.00 which are paid by the member to his 
local Section. Members wear the chromium 
and vermilion insignia of Technocracy — the 
Monad, an ancient generic symbol signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy originated in the winter of 
1918-1919 when Howard Scott formed a 
group of scientists, engineers and economists 
that became known in 1920 as the Technical 
Alliance — a research organization. In 1933 
it was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a non-profit, non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian membership organization. 
In 1934 Howard Scott, Director-in-Chief, 
made his first Continental lecture tour which 
laid the foundations of the present Conti- 
nent-wide membership organization. Since 
1934 Technocracy has grown steadily without 
any spectacular spurts, revivals, collapses, or 
rebirths. This is in spite of the fact that the 
press has generally 'held the lid’ on Tech- 
nocracy, until early in 1942 when it made the 
tremendous 'discovery' that Technocracy had 
been reborn suddently full-fledged with all 
its members, headquarters, etc., in full swing! 

WHERE? 

There are units and members of Tech- 
nocracy in almost every State and in every 
province in Canada, and in addition there 
are members in Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
Puerto Rico and in numerous other places 
with the Armed Forces. Members of Tech- 
nocracy are glad to travel many miles to dis- 
cuss Technocracy's Program with any inter- 
ested people and Continental Headquarters 
will be pleased to inform anyone of the loca- 
tion of the nearest Technocracy unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy was built in America by Amer- 
icans. It is composed of American citizens 
of all walks of life. Technocracy’s membership 
is a composite of all the occupations, eco- 
nomic levels, races and religions which make 
up this Continent. Membership is open only 
to American citizens. Aliens and politicians 
are not eligible. (By politicians is meant those 
holding elective political office or active of- 
fice in any political party.) Doctor, law- 
yer, storekeeper, farmer, mechanic, teacher, 
preacher or housewife — so long as you are a 
patriotic American — you are welcome in 
Technocracy. 
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Presenting an analysis of news items gleaned from the public press 
indicating North America's need for planned direction and out- 
lining Technocracy's design for victory over fascism, poverty and 
insecurity on this Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction to Technocracy. . . . 25c 
Make Way for Social Change. . . 15c 

Man Hours and Distribution 15c 

The Energy Certificate 10c 

Science vs. Chaos 10c 

America — Now and Forever 15c 

The Sellout of the Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The Mandate 

of Survival 15c 

I Am the Price System 
and 

The Culture of Abundance 15c 

'There'll Always Be an England*.. 10c 
‘Our Country Right or Wrong’. . 15c 
America Must Show the Way... 15c 


Magazines 

The Technocrat, 8113 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 44, Calif., 20 cents; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 

Technocracy, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1 5 cents; no subscriptions. 

Technocracy Digest, 1166 West Georgia St.. 
Vancouver, B. C„ 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; $1.25 for 6 issues. 

Great Lakes Technocrat, 843 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 14, III., 25 cents; $2.50 tor 12 
issues; 6 issue trial subscription $1.25. 

Northwest Technocrat, 8 1 3 Pine St., Seattle I 
Wash., 20 cents a copy; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 
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Energy — Consuming Devices 

The level of civilization of any people depends not upon whether they are black or white, 
yellow or brown; whether they are Christian, Buddhist, Jew or atheist; whether they are 
democratic, fascist or communist; it depends on the rate at which they convert energy. 


P hilosophers may protest that 

there is more to human life than 
the mere physical, that man has a 
'mind,' a will' and a 'conscience,' and 
that the satisfying of man's 'spiritual' 
needs are more essential than the car- 
ing for his physical requirements. Con- 
tained in this view is the implication 
that man somehow degrades himself 
when he seeks pleasure in the realm of 
matter and energy instead of in the 
contemplation of the 'higher values.' 

Whatever merits this philosophical 
approach to the study of the human 
problem may have, we are unable to 
ascertain by measurement, so we shall 
leave it to the philosophers. We shall 
concern ourselves only with the physi- 
cal welfare of human beings and their 
society as an engineering problem. 
We shall begin by defining human be- 
ings as 'energy-consuming devices.' 

On this basis, we can discuss man 
and his society objectively and make 
some valid estimate for the future. 
Technocracy is not concerned with im- 
ponderables; such as, morals, beliefs, 
appreciations or the relative 'worth' 
of human individuals. The human being 
is a machine that consumes energy and 
materials and our primary concern is: 
How much energy and materials does 
it require to keep the human devices 
’running?' 

Human beings can operate on a 
wide range of energy levels. There is 
a great difference in the rate of energy 
consumption per capita between the 
Neanderthal Man of a hundred thou- 


sand years ago and the American of 
today. It is to be noted that their 
social structures are also very different. 
The correlation between the character- 
istics of a civilization and the amount 
of energy which it consumes is so close 
that, given the per capita rate of 
energy conversion of any society, 
Technocracy can describe to you the 
major characteristics of that society, 
regardless of where it is in time or 
space. Also, given the population and 
the resources of an area, and barring 
the contingencies of technological 
cha nge and intrusions from the outside, 
we can give you an estimate of its 
probable duration.- The probable dura- 
tion of a civilization varies widely with 
the amount of energy being degraded, 
other things (population, resources, 
area) being equal. The amount of en- 
ergy and materials which are available 
for use in relation to the population 
determines the energy level on which 
the society can operate. 

Basically, man is an animal and main- 
tains life and activity as a consequence 
of energy transformations which go on 
in his body. Potential chemical energy 


is taken into the body in the form of 
food and is expended in the form of 
heat and work. The extent of the en- 
ergy conversion in the body is limited; 
3000 to 4000 kilogram calories per day 
is a good average for the adult popu- 
lation, with 5000 being near the upper 
limit. On a 24-hour basis, the amount 
of energy which is converted into work 
is in the vicinity of 10%, the rest be- 
ing dissipated as heat. 

The small amount of energy which 
man is able to convert into work with 
his muscles was the total energy which 
was available to pre-civilized man. He 
had to rely on this quantity of energy 
for all of his work — for securing food, 
for his transportation, for providing 
shelter and for defending himself. The 
requirements of primitive man were at 
a minimum and, with a certain amount 
of luck, the energy of his muscles was 
sufficient to meet his needs. 

At this early stage in man’s social 
evolution, the mark which the human 
species made upon the environment 
was negligible. The traces which re- 
main to the present day as a result of 
the first million years of his existence 


The only way you can refute Technocracy is to produce an alternative system 
that will accomplish the same objectives and provide the same resultants 
more efficiently or more satisfactorily. So far, none has been offered that 
even comes close. 
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When you convince yourself that Technocracy has the only valid solution for 
North America's unique problem, will you have the courage and integrity to 
do one thing that will facilitate its adoption? Join Technocracy! There is a 
place for you in this Organization, and a job you can do. Technocracy needs 
you, but you need Technocracy even more. It is your future as well as that 
of every other North American that is at stake. We urge you to take positive 
action — now. 


are few and slight. Prehistoric man was 
able to become a prominent part of 
the animal life only in those areas 
where a favorable combination of food 
supply, shelter, and warmth of climate 
prevailed. In such an environment, 
man competed with other organisms 

I for survival on a more or less equal 

basis. His struggle as an individual 
was continuous and his survival uncer- 
tain. 

But, from the long range point of 
view of the species, the small popula- 
tion of the world of that time could 
have continued for millions of years 
without effecting a noticeable physical 
modification of the earth's surface and 
without ever facing a serious resource 
problem. The resources which man de- 
pended upon for his meager living 
were plentiful and inexhaustible at the 
rate he consumed them. 

However, man was not to remain 
forever at this animal level of social 
living. The structure and function of 
his brain was such that he could ac- 
cumulate knowledge and sustain a 
higher order of conditioned reflexes 
than could any of the other animals. 
Thus, after thousands of generations, 
man was ready to advance to the next 
stage in the rate of energy conversion. 
His physical standard of living was 
destined to begin an upward climb. 

Th is first notable advance came as 
a result of the discovery of how to use 
fire. Fire is another form of energy 
transformation. Through the controlled 
burning of wood, man was able to 
utilize more energy than that which 
his body could convert from the food 
which he ate. Then, he was able to 
do more things than before and use 
, more natural resources. Food could be 
cooked and made more edible. Shel- 
ters could be kept warm in cold wea- 
ther and man could extend his domain 
into colder climates. Fire could be 
used as a weapon of defense against 
predatory animals. It could be used 
to harden clay vessels into pottery and 
thus make them more durable. And 
it could be used as a tool for shaping 
wood, such as hollowing out a log for 
a canoe. 

The control of fire was the first sig- 
nificant use of extraneous energy 
achieved by man. But this use of fire 
was limited to the direct use of the 
heat; he could not at this time trans- 
form the heat into work. Even so, the 
heat energy greatly enhanced his liv- 
ing. The advantages which accrued 
from the use of fire enabled man to 
live a more varied life and to increase 
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his population. It also caused a slightly 
greater drain on the resources of na- 
ture. The principle resource thus con- 
sumed was wood, used as fuel. This 
was a recurrent resource and its total 
consumption was of such slight magni- 
tude that its occurrence in most places 
was sufficiently abundant to supply all 
requirements. This new order of 'civi- 
lization' could also be sustained indefi- 
nitely. 

Another social advance was made 
when man learned to domesticate and 
train other animals to work for him. 
The muscles of the horse, the oxen, the 
donkey, the dog and other animals 
were employed to increase man's rate 
of energy use. With this added supply 
of energy at his command, man was 
able to perform greater tasks. He 
could cultivate more ground and raise 
more food. He could transport heavier 
loads and travel longer distances. Thus, 
he was able to build and maintain 
larger cities and fight greater wars. 
He needed tools through which to use 
this new source of energy; as a con- 
sequence, carts, sleds, plows, tread- 
mills, and turnstiles were invented, or 
at least enlarged, so as to use the 
greater strength of the animals. 

The social advance achieved through 
the domestication of animals as a 
source of energy was restricted in its 
scope by physical factors. The number 
of work animals which a given popula- 
tion could raise and handle was lim- 
ited. It is doubtful if the number of 
these ever exceeded one work animal 
for each five members of the popula- 
tion as an average. Also the kinds of 
work which the animals could do was 
limited in extent. In some ways the 
animals helped considerably; but most 
of the total work still had to be done 
with human muscles. 

This great dependence upon the hu- 
man being as an energy converter led 
to the widespread use of slavery. In 


order that a few could gain the bene- 
fits of a higher energy supply, it was 
necessary that a large number of peo- 
ple be worked at a high percentage 
of their capacity and that they be de- 
prived of part of their produce. Slavery 
was the means by which this was ac- 
complished. Without slavery, an up- 
per class of citizens could not have 
been maintained. It was only when 
cheaper forms of energy converters 
were introduced in recent times that 
civilized people could even contem- 
plate the abandonment of slavery as 
a social institution. 

The use of animals to do work served 
as a supplement to human labor, not 
as a substitute for it. The introduction 
of this source of energy did not, on 
the average, double the total amount 
of work energy which was available to 
man. It had its effects on society, how- 
ever; but not all of these effects were 
positive. The work animals needed 
food and this need often reached or 
exceeded the supply at the scarcest 
seasons of the year. Now tools, new 
buildings, and new products which 
grew out of the increased use of en- 
ergy called for a heavier drain upon 
the resources of the earth. Among 
other things, the use of metals became 
'an established part of human living, 
and the demand for metals rose. Thus, 
man began to exploit in earnest the 
non-replaceable resources of the earth. 

Although the easily acquired metal 
ores were not abundant, the rate of 
use was so slow that the early mines 
were adequate to supply the needs for 
centuries. This was due in large part 
to the amount of energy required to 
procure the ore, smelt it and fabricate 
the metal into finished forms. The en- 
ergy was not available for the produc- 
tion of metals in quantity. By me- 
dieval times, the principle struggles 
between nations centered around the 
quest for metals and energy. This in- 


eluded the capturing of slaves to work 
the mines and the plundering of cities 
for the metal that could be taken from 
them. 

The smelting of ores required much 
fuel energy. At first, the frees of the 
forests were made into charcoal to 
provide this fuel. But, as the drain on 
the forests for fuel and timber threat- 
ened their depletion, coal came into 
use as the major source of heat energy. 
It was around the coal deposits that 
the metal working industries de- 
veloped. It was not merely by chance 
that England, Germany, the United 
States and Japan eventually became 
the industrial centers of the world. 

We might mention in passing certain 
other sources of extraneous energy 
which were used to aid man with his 
work. One of these was the use of 
wind to drive his ships. Early shipping 
depended largely upon the energy in 
human muscles applied to oars. These 
were necessarily small and could not 
venture far from land. Sails were first 


introduced to supplement the human 
energy with the energy from the wind. 
Later, the improved use of sails made 
the galleys obsolete and in time sailing 
vessels supplanted the man-driven ves- 
sels altogether. The wind was also used 
to turn a few windmills. These were 
used mostly to grind grain and pump 
water. The waterwheel was also used 
for limited operations. These sources 
of extraneous energy were never used 
extensively and did not become a ma- 
jor feature in social operations. More 
recently, gunpowder was used for fire- 
arms and blasting. 

The concepts of work derived from 
the use of fhe human being as the 
principle converter of energy prevailed 
down to the last century and hindered 
the full utilization of other available 
sources of energy. 

So long as the work had to depend 
upon the muscles of men, women, and 
children, supplemented only by do- 
mesticated animals and the few other 
sources mentioned above, the total 


rate of extraneous energy conversion 
did not exceed a per capita average 
of 4000 kge's per day. This rate of 
energy conversion was so low that the 
resources of soil, forests and mines 
could suffice for centuries. Even so, 
this rate of conversfbn made life on 
the whole much more secure and living 
so much easier that it permitted a huge 
increase in population over that of 
ancient times. This was a factor which 
was destined to create a serious prob- 
lem of its own. 

By the beginning of the 19th Cen- 
tury, an imbalance between population 
and resources was developing into 
dangerous proportions in local parts 
of the world. As living conditions were 
improved so as to decrease the death 
rate, the number of human energy- 
consuming devices increased rapidly 
and placed a serious burden on the 
local resources. There were still many 
unsettled and undeveloped areas on 
the globe so the problems of over- 
population could be relieved some- 
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what by migration. But this was only 
a partial solution; it could never, be- 
come a permanent solution. 

The most serious effect of overpopu- 
lation on a low energy area was the 
depletion of the minerals in the soil. 
China is an excellent example of this. 
More people per square mile led to 
more intensive cultivation of the land. 
This resulted in a rapid depletion of 
the minerals, so the people had to 
adopt agricultural techniques which 
permitted a high return of the minerals 
to the soil in the form of fertilizer. So 
long as there was little export of pro- 
duce away from the soil, a given area 
could support a large population and 
still not deplete its mineral resources 
at an alarming rate. It is when large 
amounts of produce are taken from 
the land that the mineral depletion 
becomes most disastrous. 

Up until the start of the last cen- 
tury, man as an energy-consuming de- 
vice operated at a low level. His first 
emergence from this low energy level 
came with the invention and use of 
the reciprocating steam engine. This 
was the beginning of man's modern 
history as an energy-consuming device. 
With this new kind of energy con- 
verter, the per capita rate of energy 
use could for the first time reach a 
height many times that of the human 
machine by itself. 

A NEW SOCIAL VISTA 

The steam engine opened up a new 
social vista for the human species. But 
the statesmanship of the world was 
lacking in the vision to comprehend 
either the possibilities or the problems 
ahead. A device which multiplied 
man's productivity and which could 
have multiplied the general standard 
of living for all was permitted to re- 
main in private hands. As a conse- 
quence, a few families became very 
rich and the many remained poor. 
Here was an opportunity for a high 
order of statesmanship which the so- 
cial leaders failed to grasp. 

The fail ure of the statesmen to re- 
cognize the problem of supply as a 
long range social concern was even a 
greater tragedy. As the per capita 
rate of energy consumption increased, 
the drain on the mines, soil and bio- 
logical growth accelerated. This rise 
was not just proportionate to the per 
capita rate of increase in the use of 
energy; but, due to the accompanying 
increase in population, it was more 
than proportionate. This problem was 


not recognized or was ignored by the 
national leaders, and nothing has been 
done even yet to meet it. 

The amount of materials which were 
required to feed the increased flow 
lines of energy have increased many 
fold as other new types of engines 
have been devised. The soil has been 
leached of its fertility; the metal ores 
of the world have been wastefully torn 
from the ground and squandered; the 
oil pools have been tapped and 
drained, and coal has been dug from 
the ground by the billions of tons. And 
no one has seemed to care much 
about the future. This process is now 
occurring at a faster rate in the United 
States than anywhere else on earth; 
for the United States has a higher 
per capita rate of energy conversion 
than any other nation. The trend is 
progressing steadily toward an even 
higher resource consumption rate for 
the future. 

The human engines in the United 
States are now consuming energy at 
the rate of over 180,000 kilogram 
calories per person per day. Contrast 
this with the probable rate of about 
4000 kgc's around the year 1800. The 
probable longevity of our present 
North American civilization is thus 
only about one forty-fifth of what it 
would be under the conditions of 1800, 
provided of course we still had the 
resources which were here in 1800 and 
provided further that our population 
was still the same as then. But our de- 
posits of minerals and our forests and 
animal life have been ravaged and are 
no longer what they were; and our 
population is many times the figure. 
The future looks gloomy, indeed, as 
seen in this light. The days of easy 
resource exploitation are over. 

To continue our present level of 
civilization with its present mode of 
operation, we must supply it with en- 
ergy and minerals at a rate which the 
United States cannot long maintain for 
itself. Should the United States try to 
maintain an increasing energy conver- 
sion level by the importation of essen- 
tial materials, such as oil, copper, lead, 
chromium, it would be but a temporary 
expediency and one which will work to 
the future disadvantage of other peo- 
ples. 

Should an attempt be made to raise 
the level of the rest of the world to 
the per capita level of the United 
States, we would soon learn that there 
are not enough energy resources to 
last more than a few years. 


It is immaterial to our problem 
whether the people are white, brown, 
yellow or black; whether they are 
Christian, Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
Jew, atheist or heathen; whether they 
are moral, immoral or amoral; whether 
they are democratic, communist, fas- 
cist or anarchist. The rate at which 
they convert energy determines the 
level of their civilization. The people 
of North America are no different. 

We shall leave to the philosophers 
the wrangling over 'freedom,' 'de- 
mocracy,' 'morality' and 'justice.' These 
are not physical factors and do not 
provide one with food, clothing, shelter 
or transportation. Freedom will not 
heat a home when the fuel is gone; 
democracy will not transport you from 
one place to another; morality will not 
feed you when you are hungry; and 
justice is poor raiment in a sub-zero 
blizzard. 

SOCIETY'S PROBLEM 

The problem of the society is the 
problem of maintaining energy and 
mineral flow lines. Without adequate 
energy flow lines, a city would cease 
to function. Food is the primary en- 
ergy requirement of the people, but 
in a modern city other forms of energy 
are almost as important. Without oil, 
coal, gas and electricity, the buildings 
cannot be heated or ventilated, the 
automobiles and trains could not run, 
the elevators would be stalled, lights 
would go out, and there would be no 
heat to cook food. Energy flow is the 
life of the city. Without it, the city 
would quickly become sick and die. 

The question is being asked now, 
"Will not atomic energy answer for 
all time the energy problem of man- 
kind?" It is reasonable to suppose that 
some abundant source of energy — not 
necessarily atomic energy- — will be 
made available at some time in the 
future, and man's deficiency in regards 
to extraneous energy be overcome. 
Although that event is a possibility, it 
is not here yet. 

When this possibility is mentioned, 
for some unaccountable reason, the 
question is always raised, "Couldn't 
the world then support a much larger 
population than at present?" This 
question may come as a hold-over from 
the concept of bygone days that there 
is virtue in a huge population. 

Even though we grant the probabil- 
ity of an abundance of extraneous en- 
ergy for the future, that will not solve 
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all the problems now confronting an 
already overpopulated world, much less 
allow for a further increase in popula- 
tion. At present, the arable soil of the 
world is not sufficient to supply an 
adequate diet to the 2.2 billion people 
now living on the earth. The argument 
that an intensified, scientific cultiva- 
tion of the soil or that hydroponics 
could provide an abundant supply of 
food for a greatly increased population 
is open to dispute. Any casual esti- 
mate of the mineral fertilizers which 
would be required to supply an intensi- 
fied agricultural program for even one 
major part of the earth greatly exceeds 
the world's present available supply of 
those minerals. The same is true of 
hydroponics. So, from the standpoint 
of food supply, if nothing else, over- 
population appears to remain as the 
world's number one social problem. 

As the per capita amount of ex- 
traneous energy has increased through 
the past century, we note that there 
has been a rapid increase in the 
amount of metals that were consumed. 
If the present per capita rate of con- 
sumption in the United States were to 
be achieved for the whole world, the 
available supplies of metals in the 
world would soon be depleted — in a 
matter of only a few years. So, even 
if enough extraneous eneray could be 
provided for the people of the world 
to use it at a high rate, the metals that 
would have to go with it are not here 
to back it up. 

How about plastics, we are asked, 
will they not take the place of metals? 
It is true that, to a certain extent, plas- 
tics can be used in place of metals, but 
not entirely; certainly not in the chemi- 
cal industry. Even if 50% of the 
scarcer metals could be replaced by 
plastics, which is an improbable amount, 
the problem is still not solved. The 
crisis would only be postponed for a 
little while at the best. The problem 
is more fundamental than that. 

The treatment of human beings as 
enerciy-consuminq devices is the only 
tangible approach to the present social 
dilemma. It is the only way in which 
a solution can be found for the social 
crisis of the North American Conti- 
nent. To have a high standard of liv- 
ing, the people must degrade energy 
at a high rate. In order to deqrade 
energy at a high rate, the population 
must have metals as well as other min- 
erals available in large quantities. And 
there must be an adeguate area of 
arable land to supply the food and 


other organic products. That is the 
only practical basis on which we can 
proceed with social planning. What 
new discoveries the future will yield 
can only be guessed at. We must not 
draw our plans on the assumption that 
something which we do not now have 
will someday be provided. 

In order to achieve and maintain 
abundance for the people of North 
America, a social program will have 
to be adopted which will provide, first 
of all, a long term supply of energy 
which is adequate to empower the pro- 
ductive and service equipment of the 
Continent. This energy, for the near 
future at least, must come from coal, 
oil, gas, falling water, organic ma- 
terials and atomic fission. Coal, oil, 
natural gas and uranium are non-re- 
placeable resources and are subject to 
exhaustion. Oil is now most critical. 
Energy from falling water and organic 
materials from plants and animals are 
recurrent and can be replaced as they 
are used. A program for a high energy 
civilization of long duration would 
necessitate the maximum use of the 
replaceable supplies of energy and 
a minimum use of non-replaceable 
sources. 

A method of land use will have to 
be adopted which will build up and 
maintain the fertility of the soil. This 
demands the maximum return to the 
soil of the essential minerals taken from 
it in the process of agriculture. 

The use of scarce metals will have 
to be supplemented as far as possible 
by the use of more abundant metals 
or by the use of plastics and other 
materials where they can be used, and 
a high rate of recovery will have to be 
maintained for those metals which are 
needed. We cannot continue for long 
to dissipate our lead, copper, zinc, tin, 
silver and other scarce metals of indus- 
trial significance in ways that forbid 
their recovery. 

WE MUST ACCEPT CHANGE 

None of these steps can be accom- 
plished under the Price System. The 
Price System promotes the maximum 
of waste and the minimum of recovery. 
Rapid depletion and quick profits is 
the goal of exploitation under this sys- 
tem. It does not have the means within 
its framework of sustaining a high en- 
ergy civilization for long. It cannot 
conserve the materials which are neces- 
sary to maintain it, and it cannot dis- 
tribute the goods which are produced 


by a high rate of energy conversion. 
The ,only outlook under the Price Sys- 
tem is for a more rapid depletion of 
the means of life and a greater wast- 
age of the things which are produced. 
In North America, it has now come to 
the stage where only a world war can 
keep the system from going into a 
chaotic impasse. Hence the beating 
of the drums for World War III at the 
present time. The Price System in 
America must have war or die. 

There is, however, a social system 
which can provide abundance to the 
human energy-consuming devices on 
the North American Continent and still 
maintain this abundance indefinitely 
into the future. Technocracy is the 
only system which can do this. It is 
the only system which can so use and 
conserve materials that an abundance 
can be sustained. And it is the only 
system which can distribute an abund- 
ance to the consumers once it is pro- 
duced. This is possible because Tech- 
nocracy's program of social operations 
was designed to accomplish these very 
results. 

Technocracy is that 'heartless' sys- 
tem which treats human beings merely 
as energy-consuming devices and not 
as ’moral, sacred, freedom-loving' ne- 
bulae in a world of 'spiritual values.' 
When human beings are considered as 
material mechanisms in a material en- 
vironment, their operations can be 
plotted and their requirements pro- 
vided. Also a design can be blue- 
printed whereby they can live most 
abundantly on the resources at hand. 

If you are interested in man only as 
a 'spiritual' thing with 'feelings,' 'vir- 
tues,' and 'appreciations,' go talk to 
the philosophers; we cannot help you. 
But, if you are concerned with the peo- 
ple of North America as energy-con- 
suming devices which operate in a 
physical environment and consume en- 
ergy and materials in the process of 
their operation, come into Technocracy 
and help prepare for a more efficient 
and more durable operation of these 
devices, of which you are one. Neglect 
this mandate of life and a great many 
of these devices will cease to function; 
they will be dead. 

The issue before us is this: Organize 
for a secure and abundant life in a 
high energy civilization on this Con- 
tinent or take your chances with chaos 
and its extreme poverty and insecurity 
when the flow lines run dry. 

— Wilton Ivie 
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The Dawn of a New Day 

For the first time in the history of the world, the opportunity has been 
offered to a people to secure for itself that for which man has strived 
throughout countless centuries — peace, abundance, security and leisure. 


F ROM time immemorial man has 
fought toward the dawn of a new 
day — a day in which his physical 
needs could be satisfied; a day in 
which he would know, in some measure 
at least, a release from back-breaking 
toil; a day in which he would have 
time to fulfill some of his desires — the 
desire to paint a beautiful picture, to 
write a book, to create a musical com- 
position, or to explore new lands. 

But down through the ages these 
desires have been reserved for only 
a few. Man's struggle to exist has 
occupied such importance that the 
art of living has had to be pushed into 
the background. For sixty centuries, 
mankind has struggled against the un- 
relenting forces of exposure, hunger, 
disaster, disease, plagues, predation, 
scarcity and war. 

The people on the North American 
Continent were no exception. Until 
about a century ago there was no fun- 
damental difference between our way 
of life and that of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. Human muscles furnished 98 per 
cent of the energy used in production. 
The bulk of the population was forced 
to work long hours at back-breaking 
toil to secure the bare necessities of 
life. If anyone wanted more he either 
had to work longer hours or hire other 
people to work for him. 

THE MORALITY OF TOIL 

Since the human animal was so im- 
portant as a producer, it was necessary 
to regulate him in order that he would 
use his muscles for motive power. It 
was, therefore, necessary to convince 
him that work was a virtue and that 
idleness was a sin. 

First of all, the human being was 
regulated by the economic system. He 
was bribed by wages and threatened 
with hunger and poverty if he did not 
work, except, of course, for the small 
aristocracy which reserved for itself 
the privilege of consuming without 
working. 
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Then, political laws were passed 
which required people to work and 
punished them if they did not. These 
decrees were backed up by the armed 
forces, the police force and the whip- 
ping post. The bulk of society was 
conditioned to respect the hard worker 
and to despise the loafer. 

And, of course, the religionist was 
called upon to persuade the people 
to work under promise of a reward 
in the hereafter for a job well done 
and the threat of eternal punishment 
for those who would not work. 

By these means the morality of hu- 
man toil was built up and enforced. 
People still looked toward the dawn 
of that new day, hoping that by dili- 
gence, hard work and thrift in their 
youth, they might surely find comfort 
and rest in their later years. Most of 
them died in their early years — from 
hard work — with their dreams unful- 
filled. 


OUR CONTINENT 

When the Pilgrims landed on the 
Continent of North America, they 
little realized that they had reached 
an area which was to bring to its 
people an opportunity to fulfill the 
hopes and dreams of humanity for 
countless centuries — an opportunity to 
step forth into an era of peace, abun- 
dance and security. 

Let us take a look at this land of 
ours as it was 300 years ago. Nature 
did a beautiful job in laying it out. 
Stretching south from the frozen north 
lay a great range of mountains on the 
west, another on the east. Down be- 
tween lay an immense fertile valley 
drained by a mighty river and its 
tributaries. The face of the Continent 
was covered with a protective coating 
of trees and grasses. The forests pro- 
tected the ground from frost, allowing 
the moisture to soak in and keep the 
water table normal. Grasses prevented 
the wind and water from carrying away 


the fertile top soil. Wild animal and 
bird life abounded on the Continent 
three centuries ago. 

Last, but by no means least, Nature 
had deposited an abundant supply of 
the fossil fuels, coal and oil, and the 
industrial minerals, iron, copper, zinc, 
lead, and others, in this land of ours. 


EFFECTS OF 'FREE' ENTERPRISE 


Then the White Man came to this 
Continent bringing with him his Euro- 
pean system of 'free' enterprise, which 
means that "it's every fellow for him- 
self and the cleverest take the most." 
Three centuries of habitation by the 
White Man have wrought tremendous 
changes on this land area. 

Of the 800 million acres of virgin 
forest in the United States, less than 
100 million acres remain; 60 per cent 
of Canada’s forests have been de- 
stroyed by fire; 4/5 of our commercial 
timber land is in private ownership. 
Forest operations have been transi- 
tory. "Cut out, burn out, get out," 
has been the order of the day. To 
reach one large tree, as many as a 
dozen small ones were slashed down 
and, after the choice logs were taken 
to the mill, the slashings were burned. 
Immediate economic advantage, rather 
than scientific planning for the gen- 
eral welfare of the Continent and 
its people, still rules in the selection 
of trees cut. 

We have been just as wasteful of 
another of our resources — our fertile 
soil. To make way for thousands of 
individually operated farm plots, the 
sod of our Great Plains and mountain 
valleys was ripped up. As a result, 
'black blizzards' have occurred from 
Texas to Saskatchewan. Winds, no 
longer held in check by trees and 
other vegetation, have churned up the 
fertile top soil and carried it half way 
across the Continent. By our careless- 
ness we are permitting the creation of 
a desert where once the buffalo 
roamed. 
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According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the dust 
storm of 1934 swept 300 million tons 
of fertile top soil from the great wheat 
plains; 400 million tons are washed 
annually into the Gulf of Mexico; and 
wind and* water erosion together gen- 
erally remove beyond use each year 
3 billion tons of soil from our Great 
Central Valley. 

Under the system of 'free' enter- 
prise, we have wantonly wasted our 
mineral resources, in wasteful methods 
at home, in pandering to the gods of 
world trade, and in supplying the 
sinews of destructive wars. Up until 
about 50 years ago, individual wealth 
could be acquired by diligence, thrift 
and hard labor. When one location 
became too crowded for the individual 
with the pioneering instinct, he packed 
up and moved farther west, finding 
more of the precious resources Nature 
had stored up for man's use. 

Agriculture and small-scale handi- 
craft manufacturing comprised the in- 
dustry of the entire population. The 
interdependence of one unit upon an- 
other was slight, as any given essential 
product was made by each unit. 

Human labor, however, was still such 
an important part of the productive 
processes that, in general, it took an 
increase in the number of man-hours 
of human energy expended to have 
an increase in goods produced. 

Since the dawn of the 20th century, 
all this has been changed. In the first 
place, our frontiers in land have been 
reached — we can move westward no 
longer. The railroad, the automobile 
and the aeroplane have replaced the 
ox-cart, the covered wagon and the 
horse and buggy. Productive units, 
which began as small-scale handicraft 
units, have been enlarged and consoli- 
dated until, for a large number of 
products, only a dozen or so establish- 
ments can produce enough for the 
needs of the entire population, and 
in some instances a single plant oper- 
ated on a full load basis (that is, 24 
hours per day, 365 days per year) 
could produce enouqh. 

While our industrial plants were ex- 
panding and consolidating, our farms 
changed also. Tractor and combine 
have replaced old Dobbin; harvesters, 
corn pickers, huskers and other farm 
equipment have eliminated much of 
the human toil which has characterized 
the life of the farmer for centuries. 

We can appreciate the extent to 
which technology has entered the pic- 
ture by reviewing some of the out- 


standing examples of industrial and 
farm equipment and the reduction they 
have made in man-hours of human toil. 
For instance: 

In automatic steel mills, 126 men 
can produce as much as 4512 men in 
hand mills — a 97 per cent reduction in 
man-hours. The Jones and McLaugh- 
lin Steel Works in Aliquippa, Pennsyl- 
vania, turns out tin plate at the rate 
of 70 miles per hour on a new cold 
reduction mill recently installed. 

Cotton crops now reach the ware- 
houses without hand labor at any 
stage. Self-propelled combines roll 
across the fields of the great plains 
at speeds of more than eight miles 
per hour. Two men riding comfortably 
on a machine can harvest 50 tons 
of sugar beets a day. A driverless 
tractor is now being used on a 16,000- 
acre farm in Texas. 

Yes, indeed, we have changed our 
methods of production, both in manu- 
facturing plants and on the farm. In 
1787, when the Constitution of the 
United States was drawn up, it took 
19 persons living on the farm to sup- 
port themselves and one person living 
in the city. In 1850, 80 per cent of 
our population lived on the farm, and 
only 20 per cent in the cities. Today 
the percentage is reversed, since more 
than 80 per cent of our population 
lives in cities and less than 20 per cent 
is on the farm. One person living on 
the farm now can produce enough 
for himself and four persons living in 
the city. 

MAGNITUDE OF CHANGE 

We can realize the magnitude of the 
change that has taken place in our 
pattern of living when we consider that 
in the year 1830 — only a little more 
than a century ago — we consumed at 
a rate of only 4000 kilogram calories 
per capita per day right here in the 
United States. Today, we consume at 
the rate of more than 180,000 kilogram 
calories per capita per day. This 
change is due to the use of extraneous 
energy — energy outside the human 
body — in the production of our goods 
and services as against the use of hu- 
man muscles in the year 1830. 

An outstanding example of the tre- 
mendous progress made in the rate 
of energy conversion in .recent years 
is the installation of such power proj- 
ects as Boulder, Grand Coulee, TVA 
and Bonneville. During one month re- 
cently, Bonneville alone furnished 619 


million kwh. of power. This may mean 
little until it is translated into man- 
hours. That amount of power was ca- 
pable of producing the same amount 
of work as nearly 90 million men work- 
ing in 8-hour shifts / every day in the 
month. Working at the same 'wage 
rate' as Bonneville received for each 
kwh., each man would have received 
I /5c per day for his 8-hour shift! 

Now, surely, we can begin to see 
the picture; we can begin to realize 
why this Continent tan offer the op- 
portunity for a new civilization to its 
people — we see the glow from the 
dawn of a new day on this Continent. 
Everywhere else in the world man is 
faced with the problem of scarcity and 
the need for human toil to produce the 
necessities of life. Here on this Con- 
tinent we are drowning in abundance 
while we attempt to maintain an arti- 
ficial scarcity. 

We, the people of North America, 

E ossess more than 50 per cent of the 
nown mineral resources of the world 
(in spite of our wholesale waste during 
the recent war); we possess 37 per cent 
of the world's highways; 42 per cent of 
the railroads; 53 per cent of the tele- 
phones; 72 per cent of the automo- 
biles; 24 per cent of the forest re- 
serves; 22 per cent of the navigable 
rivers; 80 per cent of the installed 
horsepower; 75 per cent of the trained 
technicians; 19 per cent of the land 
area; and only 9 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

We have everything on this Conti- 
nent for a social order wherein every 
citizen could be quaranteed economic 
security from birth to death; he could 
be assured of maximum health and 
freedom from disease; adequate edu- 
cational facilities; and a minimum ex- 
penditure of human effort in the pro- 
ductive processes. 

That is exactly what man has been 
striving for throughout all the centuries, 
is it not? We have it within our reach, 
but we do not reach out and qrasp 
it. Why? It is because the people of 
this Continent are resisting social 
change. We are looking around for 
a loophole — for a way to escape the 
abundance and security which our re- 
sources, our installed technology and 
the skill of our trained technicians are 
forcing upon us. 

The process of attempting to pre- 
serve an artificial scarcity in the face 
of potential abundance is a process 
for which the American taxpayer — 
and that means you — pays heavily to 
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prevent himself, as a consumer, from 
enjoying the abundant use of the goods 
and services which his country and his 
Continent can afford him. 

Technocracy asks: "How much more 
evidence will the people of this North 
American Continent need before they 
realize that they are selling themselves 
down the river in an effort to maintain 
a decadent social system — the Price 
System — and thus prevent social 
change from occurring on this Conti- 
nent?" 

During the last two decades, Ameri- 
cans have witnessed the most flagrant 
waste of natural resources the world 
has ever known, and the most ridicu- 
lous shenanigans ever pulled in the 
name of 'economic stabilization' that 
were ever perpetrated on any people 
at any time in the history of the 
world. 

We paid our farmers not to grow 
crops. 

We plowed under crops already 
grown, or harvested them and then 
burned the harvest. 

We fed fresh fruits and vegetables 
to livestock to get rid of the crops, 
while thousands of American children 
— and adults, too — in various parts 
of the country were suffering from 
deficiency diseases caused by the lack 
of the food elements contained in 
these same fruits and vegetables. 

We stored food in warehouses to 
keep it off the market in order to 
support prices. The 'Ever Normal gran- 
ary' became a symbol of the '30's. 
A good share of the food stored in 
these granaries eventually reached the 
dump due to spoilage, weevils and 
other causes, but destruction after 
spoilage gave less cause for complaint 
than the destruction of usable pro- 
duce — and, besides, the building of the 
granaries helped the thousands of 
people on WPA keep busy so that 
they 'earned' their allowances. 

All the while we were in a turmoil 
trying to hold back the abundance 


which threatened to bog down our so- 
cial system, at least 20 million Ameri- 
cans were existing on 5c per meal per 
person. Also countless millions in Eu- 
rope and Asia were constantly facing 
the tortures of starvation. But Ameri- 
ca's Price System would not permit 
giving the food to our own people 
(it's not good for our morale, you 
know!), nor was it good business to 
send it abroad then; for, at that time, 
we were sending guns, not butter, 
to our 'friends' in Europe and Asia. 

Beceiuse we permitted American 
corporate enterprise to arm the coun- 
tries which eventually turned our own 
weapons back on us in the most costly 
and devastating war the world has 
ever known; because we have per- 
mitted that same corporate enterprise 
to reap the greatest profits in the 
history of this nation, or of any na- 
tion, during the fighting of that war, 
by reason of the fact that we did 
not insist that all industrial plants, all 
technological equipment and all money 
of the nation be conscripted as well 
as all manpower; because we per- 
mitted those things to happen, that 
same corporate enterprise, through its 
'office boys' the politicians, is now 
attempting to maneuver us into an- 
other war as the only way to bolster 
up the dying system of 'free' enter- 
prise and keep the world safe for 
fascism] 

Will the people of this nation and 
this Continent allow themselves to be 
talked into another war? We will not 
go into the sheer idiocy of such a 
step now, for we are talking about the 
dawn of a new day, but we recommend 
that your reading include the article 
'War Around the Corner,' in the April 
1947 issue of The TECHNOCRAT, and 
two official pamphlets of Technocracy, 
'Our Country Right or Wrong,’ and 
'Continentalism — the Mandate of Sur- 
vival.' After reading those articles, if 
any American can see a glimmer of 
sense in a talk of a third World War 
— which means specifically a war with 


Russia, because Russia is the only coun- 
try which has sufficient resources to 
wage a 'profitable' war for American 
business — then, surely, World War II 
was fought in vain just as was World 
War I. 

The necessity for World War III 
hinges on the same problem as the 
necessity for World War I and World 
War II — to get rid of our abundance. 
Since we are not in a fighting war now, 
we are sending butter (or wheat, corn, 
meat, etc.) to Europe and Asia. The 
result is the same. The American tax- 
payer foots the bill, and corporate 
enferprise reaps the profit. 

Americans are, for the most part, 
aware of the fact that the reason this 
nation has been running along at such 
a terrific production pace in the past 
seven years is due to the fact that 
the Government of the United States 
has been directly supporting American 
business. War was the finest contri- 
bution the American taxpayer ever 
made to American business. Now that 
the war is over, only the shipment of 
our goods abroad will bolster our 
economy enough to prevent it from 
collapsing altogether. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that we 
are supporting the people of Europe 
and Asia from a 'humanitarian' stand- 
point. Generations of Chinese and In- 
dians have lived and died never know- 
ing what a 'square meal 1 was. Did you 
ever hear much weeping over the 
plight of those people before the war? 
Furthermore, even if the United States 
were to send millions of tons of food 
to those countries, there would be 
but two results: We would lower our 
own standard of living, and the popu- 
lations of those countries would in- 
crease in proportion to the increase 
in the food supply; hence, there would 
be no let up in the starving, just more 
millions to suffer. We must remember 
this: Asia's problems belong to Asia 
and when they are solved they will 
be solved by the Asiatics; Europe's 
problems belong to Europe and must 
be solved by Europeans; North Amer- 
ica's problems belong to North Ameri- 
cans. So let us set about solving our 
own problems first; then, when we have 
our own house put in order, we will 
be in a position to lend a hand to 
the rest of the world, if they want our 
help! 

It is not only desirable, it is neces- 
sary that our own house be put in or- 
der. In this air age — this atomic age 
— only by the consolidation of all the 


"What else is civilization but an aggregate of tools, mechanisms and devices 
to save time, save energy, save labor in order that life may be lived on a 
higher, richer and more secure level?" 

— George A. Dorsay 

"Increased means and increased leisure are the two civilizers of man." 

— Benjamin Disraeli 
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The area defined as the Technate of North America covers 19% of the land area of 
the world, but it has only 9% of the world's population. It is the minimum area neces- 
sary to insure maximum defense for this Continent. This land area contains the full range 
of climatic conditions and has all the resources to provide an abundant living for its 
entire population. Technocracy proposes that this area be consolidated into one organic, 
functional unit with a technological social control. 


resources and land area of this Con- 
tinent can we effect the maximum de- 
fense of the Continent, and only by 
consolidation of our resources can this 
nation and this Continent attain the 
maximum of self-sufficiency. In this 
Continental Area is contained such a 
wide variety of resources, and in such 
bountiful store, that this Area can be 
consolidated and operated as one 
complete unit. 

Technocracy has drawn up the blue- 
print of operations for this Continental 
Area much the same as an engineer 
draws up the design for a building or 
a bridge. Everything touching on the 
subject has been analyzed, studied and 
checked with the best scientific knowl- 
edge available. By the facts obtained 
from this complete survey of the en- 
tire Continent to determine its water- 
power, its resources, its technological 
equipment and its trained personnel, 
the conclusions of Technocracy are the 
most accurate and the most probable 
that can be drawn from our present 
knowledge. 

It would be futile to attempt to give 
a complete presentation of our present 
political, economic and social condi- 
tions in one article; it is just as futile 
to attempt to give a complete presen- 
tation of the details of the blueprint 
which Technocracy has drawn up for 
the scientific operation of this Conti- 
nent. We can, however, review some 
of the effects which the installation 
of this design of operation would have 
upon this nation and this Continent 
and upon you as a citizen of this 
Area. 

The Area defined as the Technate of 
North America (see map) will be con- 
solidated and operated as one func- 
tional, integrated unit. This is the mini- 
mum area necessary to the maximum 
defense of this Continent. It is also 
the minimum area which contains the 
resources necessary to the operation 
of this Area as a functional unit. All 
political divisions within this Area will 
be completely ignored. 

All industry of the entire Area will 
be brought into functional alignment. 
All activities pertaining to one func- 
tion will be organized into one func- 
tional sequence. For example, the 
Communications Sequence will include 
such units as telephone, telegraph, 
mail service, television, radio — any- 
thing which pertains to communica- 
tions. The Public Health Sequence will 
include such services as hospitals, phar- 
maceutical plants, institutions for the 


defective, dentistry, optometry, etc., 
all pertaining in one way or another 
to public health. 

The operating characteristics of 
these functional sequences will be simi- 
lar to the operation of the telephone 
system today, dispensing, of course, 
with the financial superstructure of the 
telephone company as it exists now. 
The telephone system maintains in con- 
tinuous operation what is probably the 
most complex, interconnected array of 
physical apparatus in existence. It is 
dynamic in that it is continually chang- 
ing the apparatus with which it has 
to deal, and remoulding the organiza- 
tion accordingly. Here we have a sin- 
gle organization which came into exist- 
ence as a mere handful of men in the 
1880's. Starting initially with no equip- 
ment, it has designed, built and in- 
stalled equipment, and replaced this 
with still newer equipment, until now 
it spans as a single network most of 
the North American Continent, and 
maintains inter-connecting long dis- 
tance service to almost all parts of 
the world. All this has been done with 
rarely an interruption of 24-hour-a-day 
service to the individual subscriber. 
The organization itself has grown, in 


the meantime, from zero to 300,000 
people. 

That somehow or other the right man 
must have been placed in the right 
job is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that the system works. The fact that 
an individual on any one telephone 
in a given city can call any other 
telephone in that city at any hour of 
the day or night, and in all kinds of 
weather, with only a few seconds delay, 
or that a long distance call can be 
completed, in a similar manner, com- 
pletely across the Continent in a mat- 
ter of a minute or two, is ample evi- 
dence that the individuals in whatever 
capacity in the functional operation of 
the telephone system must be compe- 
tent to handle their jobs. 

Thus, we see that this functional or- 
ganization of the telephone system 
satisfies a number of the basic re- 
quirements of the organization whose 
design we contemplate — the Functional 
Sequence of the Technate of North 
America. 

In a technological administration of 
abundance, there is only one efficient 
method whereby the distribution to, 
and the records of the rate of consump- 
tion of, the entire population can be 
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THE ENERGY 

It is a MEDIUM OF DISTRIBUTION 

• A CONTINENTAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

♦ A 24 HOUR INVENTORY 

♦ IDENTIFICATION & RECORD OF HOLDER 

• GUARANTEE OF SECURITY 


CERTIFICATE 

It is not A MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 

• SUBJECT TO FLUCTUATION OF 'VALUE' 

• SUBJECT TO THEFT OR LOSS 

• SUBJECT TO HOARDING OR GAMBLE 

• A MEANS TO WEALTH OR PRESTIGE 

• A MEANS OF CREATING DEBT 


Technocracy's Energy Certificate provides the accounting means whereby each individual 
North American can express his individual preference as to what he wants of the products 
our Continent is capable of producing. Energy is measurable; the energy unit is unvarying. 


kept — that is the method employing 
the Energy Certificate. These Energy 
Certificates will be issued individually 
to every citizen of the entire popula- 
tion. 

The certificates may be thought of 
as possessing some of the properties of 
both a bank check and a traveler's 
check. They would resemble a bank 
check in that they carry no face de- 
nomination; they receive their denomi- 
nation only when being spent. They re- 
semble a traveler's check in that they 
possess some means of ready identifi- 
cation, such as counter-signature, pho- 
tograph or some similar device so 
as to establish the identification of 
the person to whom issued, and at the 
same time remain absolutely useless 
in the hands of anyone else. This fea- 
ture, alone, will eliminate 95 per cent 
of the crime which is so prevalent 
today; for, according to statistics, 95 
per cent of all crime is founded on 
monetary reasons. (For a complete 
description of the way in which the 
Energy Certificate will effect the dis- 
tribution of the goods and services on 
this Continent in a scientifically de- 
signed social system, we suggest that 
our readers study the official pamphlet, 
The Energy Certificate.') 

The following are a few of the 
outstanding results to be realized from 


the installation of the social design 
as proposed by Technocracy: 

Standard of Living: A higher stand- 
ard of living for everyone — the highest 
in the world. All productive capacity 
wi II be released from artificial restric- 
tions. A maximum, unrestricted distrib- 
ution will be made to all citizens with- 
out differentiation in incomes, based 
on the total goods and services avail- 
able in any given time-period. 

Housing: Redesigned housing — ma- 
chines for living — for the entire popu- 
lation, measuring up to the standards 
of modern technology. There will be 
no mortgages, taxes or financial as- 
sessments. 

Hours: Reduction of working hours 
in direct ratio to the diminishing total 
of man-hours required. Under planned 
operation, hours could be reduced to 
4 hours per day, 4 days per week. 

Retirement: Full income, after re- 
tirement, until death. This is not an 
old-age pension, but continued partici- 
pation in the abundance of available 
goods and services. 

Production: Capacity operation of 
physical equipment on a balanced-load 
basis. 

Education: Education of a new, high 
standard for all up to the age of 25, 
with specialized training for all in 
chosen fields. 


Health: Full medical and dental at- 
tention for everyone as a compulsory 
service through the Continental Public 
Health Sequence. 

Freedom: Full opportunity for every- 
one to spend leisure time in any man- 
ner desired. Freedom from restraint 
in religion, speech, culture, sports and 
hobbies. 

Opportunity: Equal opportunity for 
every boy or girl, every man or woman, 
to take his or her place in society to 
the degree of his or her attainments 
and ability. 

Charity: Elimination of the necessity 
for public and private charity hand- 
outs and poorhouse methods of sub- 
sistence. 

Money: Elimination of money and 
consequently of debts, taxes, insurance, 
etc. 

Politics: Elimination of the ineffici- 
ency of politics through replacement 
by a system of operation based on 
the ability of the citizens to perform 
and to accept social responsibility. 
There will be a vertical alignment of 
functional capacity in all branches of 
social service and for the first time 
in history individuals charged with re- 
sponsibility will continue to hold their 
positions only on their demonstrated 
ability to serve their fellow citizens. 

These are only a few of the 'high 
spots' in the design of the social mech- 
anism which, if the people of North 
America so desire, will lead us into 
a civilization that will be the glory 
of the ages. 

Americans who are sincerely con- 
cerned over the way in which our re- 
sources have been and are being 
wasted will be interested in Technoc- 
racy's proposal for a Continental 
Hydrology control. The restoration of 
our forests which have been so wan- 
tonly destroyed, the construction of 
dams, waterways, power plants, trans- 
mission lines and other related proj- 
ects, will never be accomplished under 
the haphazard, piece-meal interfer- 
ence control of our present Price Sys- 
tem. 

Along with the redesign of our con- 
servation program must come the re- 
design of our agriculture. Instead of 
individually-operated farms, tracts of 
land 25 miles square will be operated 
bn a 24-hour-a-day basis. They will 
be fully mechanized, using a minimum 
of man-hours of human energy. At the 
center of these operating areas will 
be a modern community, housing the 
men and women who operate that unit, 
complete with its distribution center, 
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and its educational and recreational 
facilities — everything that the city 
dweller has today and more. 

The social position of the small-scale 
farmer now is not an enviable one. 
And yet agriculture, the industry which 
produces the bulk of our raw materials 
and almost all of our food, is not in 
itself a degraded employment. It is 
now degraded only because it has 
lagged so far behind in the use of 
modem technology and because it 
is lacking in the social benefits which 
technology brings to its users. The 
technician behind the controls of a 
400-hp. tractor, which plows, levels and 
plants in one operation a swath of 
ground as it rolls out of sight over 
the horizon, is not apologetic of his 
place or function in society. 

The farmer of tomorrow will be 
known as the agrobiologist. He will 
see as his goal not the loading of his 
produce on the box-car and the re- 
ceiving of the buyer's check, but he 
will see the health and comfort and 
well-being of a population that eats 
the food, wears the clothes and uses 
the plastics which flow from his func- 
tion. 

This goal will be the same for all 
citizens in the service group — each will 
feel pride in knowing that he is con- 
tributing to the welfare of the society 
of which he is a part, a society which 
is a model of efficiency for the entire 
world to pattern after when the prob- 
lems of each continent is being solved 
by the people of that respective con- 
tinent. That will be North America's 
contribution to world peace — an ex- 
ample which shall serve as a goal to- 
ward which other continents will strive. 

What have we now to offer as a 
pattern for other countries? We have 
an abundance of churches and we 
boast of our high educational stand- 
ards — yet we have an abundance of 
crime. Disease takes an annual toll of 
thousands of Americans each year be- 
cause those Americans cannot afford 
adeguate diets or adeguate medical 
attention. More than 21,000,000 fa- 
milies in the United States live at sub- 
standard levels, while nearly 7,000,000 
families actually face starvation; yet, 
we find our warehouses bulging with 
'surplus’ food, we ship millions of tons 
of food abroad for the starving of 
other lands, we see pictures in the pub- 
lic press of piles of potatoes, oranges, 
tomatoes and other food being burned 
or covered with purple dye or ren- 
dered unfit for human consumption by 
some other method. 


Thousands of American families are 
being forced to live in homes unfit 
for humans, many of them unfit even 
for animal shelters. The scandal of the 
homeless Gl to whom we promised so 
much while he was out there fighting 
has made us the laughing stock of the 
entire world. 

Can any nation anywhere find a pat- 
tern for its future in such conditions? 
Can we expect them to welcome the 
perpetration of our 'way of life' upon 
them, if these are samples of our 
way of life? Where is our vaunted 
American intelligence? Why do we not 
set about solving our own problems 
here at home and then offer to the 
world a finished product — the model of 
a Continent which gives to its citi- 
zens peace and security? 

Are we going to back down now 
in cringing fear and wait for the next 
war or the next 'depression' or what- 
ever American 'free' enterprise and 
politics 'dishes out,’ or are we going 
ahead into a bright, new future? 
Abundance and the elimination of hu- 
man toil have been won. The problem 
of production has been solved. Are 
we afraid of abundance? Are we afraid 
of a handful of people who will stand 
in our way and tell us to go back, 
that we cannot go forward? These 
people represent the small oligarchy 
of successful, ’nice' people who have 
been fleecing the American people for 
three generations, and they don't want 
to lose their preferential advantage. 
How much longer are we going to per- 
mit ourselves to be denied our birth- 
right, the abundance and security 
which our Continent — our home — can 
provide for us? 

If you don’t like the poverty, the 
misery, the worry, the crime, the dis- 


ease and the corruption which the 
Price System spawns, why do you stick 
to it? You as an American have the 
opportunity, right now, to decide your 
future. You can sit idly by and do 
nothing but hope, wisj) and pray that 
'things will come out all right, that 
someone will straighten out the mess,' 
in which case chaos will overtake you. 
If you uphold the status quo by your 
own inertia, then you will deserve just 
what you get — chaos. 

If you have the courage to prepare 
for social change, you will join the 
the only Organization which has of- 
fered a design for the distribution of 
abundance to the people of this Con- 
tinental Area. 

Technocracy is the only program 
for the transition to a new social state 
on this Continent. Do not look else- 
where for guidance; you will find none. 
Social change is coming to this Con- 
tinent; so, instead of trying to resist 
it, prepare yourself for the change 
and accept the responsibility which 
the march of events has placed upon 
our generation. We have the respon- 
sibility and the opportunity to lead 
this nation and this Continent into 
that new social state for which man 
has yearned through countless cen- 
turies. We are ready to step forth into 
a new era of human history, an era 
in which man can have an abundance 
of physical goods without spending 
his life in back-breaking toil, an era 
in which man can have time to fulfill 
some of his desires; an era in which 
he will have time to learn to live, in- 
stead of spending his time trying to 
make a living. 

Americans, awake to the dawn of 
a new day] 

— Elverda Carnahan 


ATTENTION, ALL MEMBERS! 

Remember 

OPERATION GOLDEN GATE 

JULY 2 TO 9 

Get the details from your Section or Organizer. 

PREPARE! PROMOTE! PARTICIPATE! 
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DESIGN FOR SURVIVAL 


In order to insure security for all Americans, 
we must install a technological administration 
for the distribution of our available abundance. 


T HE program under which Tech- 
nocracy Inc. functions is two-fold 
in purpose: First, to point out to 
the citizens of the North American 
Continent that a major social change 
is becoming necessary if civilization as 
we know it today is to continue; and, 
second, to inform these people how 
they can most efficiently accomplish 
this tremendous task. 

It is important that every one of 
this Continent's citizens realize the 
abundance that can be made available 
to him, before the time comes when 
effective action toward the attainment 
of that goal will no longer be possible 
without a great deal of unnecessary 
hardship and suffering. Every person 
on the Continent will soon be in a 
position where he will be forced to 
decide whether we are to return to 
the mode of life pursued by our fore- 
fathers or advance into an era of eco- 
nomic security based on the produc- 
tion and distribution of a technologi- 
cally-controlled abundance. 

This country, this whole Continent, 
has progressed a long way in the past 
150 years, from the time when all of 
our needs and wants were produced 
by hand-tool methods; when a man 
working sixteen hours a day produced 
an item of which a man today working 
half that time can produce fifty or a 
hundred. Compared with the scale on 
which we live today, our standard of 
living was very low. Since that time, 
the ever-rising quality of goods and 
services used by us in our daily lives 
has developed on an increment pro- 
portional to the percentage of tech- 
nological equipment installed in every 
field of production and distribution — 
equipment installed to eliminate the 
human element in production. 

The present trend, due to the de- 
mand for greater production during 
the recent war (as well as the postwar 
race by private enterprise to absorb 
the wage-earner's meager war savings 
and investments), is toward the instal- 
lation of still greater numbers of ma- 
chines. This increase will also mean a 
further heightening of the living scale, 
so long as mechanization does not dis- 
place manpower to the extent that 


there is no longer sufficient purchasing 
power being earned to consume the 
goods being so efficiently turned out. 

So long as it provides for the dis- 
tribution of this physical wealth, a 
method of distribution can continue 
to operate. But when it fails to de- 
liver to the citizens of this Continent 
an abundance, such as could readily 
be had today, the system will have 
outlived its usefulness. When produc- 
tive capacity surpasses an economic 
system's ability to distribute, the eco- 
nomic system cannot continue to exist. 
That is the very fault of the Price Sys- 
tem. 

The Price System, operating on the 
principle of distribution by means of 
a system of trade or commerce based 
on commodity evaluation, will soon 
have to be replaced by a method of 
distribution based on energy conver- 
sion, of production cost, rather than 
price developed through the mainte- 
nance of an artificial scarcity. Neither 
value nor price can exist under condi- 
tions of abundance; the elimination of 
value invalidates the Price System as 
a means of distributing abundance. 

The Price System is even now dem- 
onstrating its inability to cope with 
the problem of effectively disposing of 
the immense production potential 
thrust upon us in the past few years. 
At this very moment, for example, 
huge warehouses throughout the coun- 
try are filled to capacity with mass- 
produced goods withheld from the 
market so that their prices will remain 
high. The well-known 'law of supply 
and demand' is assurance enough to 
the manufacturer that the price of any 
article will stay on a high level so long 
as the item is scarce. And a monopo- 
lized industrial system encounters little 
trouble in creating an artificial scar- 
city, thereby establishing a high price 
on any item it chooses. 

Thus, products which can be made 
quickly, cheaply and in such great 
quantities that everyone could have 
them to the extent of excess if distribu- 
tion were effected on an energy-cost- 
of-production basis, are held up in 
price so that only a few may benefit 
by their existence. 


This process is permitted in spite of 
the fact that over 90% of our people 
are ill-fed, ill-clothed and insufficiently 
housed; not because they are incapable 
of doing their share of the work, but 
because they are not afforded the 
means whereby they may secure an 
equitable share of the available abund- 
ance. As has been pointed out, neither 
the scientist, the engineer nor the 
technologist is responsible for this piti- 
ful state of affairs, for each has done 
a magnificent job of setting up this 
country's productive force so that it 
surpasses anything else of its kind in 
the world. The goods can be produced 
in tremendous quantity, but can no 
longer be distributed at an equally 
high rate. Such a condition cannot 
endure, for mass production requires 
mass consumption if it is to survive. 

Technocracy Inc. states, therefore, 
that the distribution of an abundance 
can only be accomplished by means 
of a Continental accounting system, 
based on energy conversion, which 
will effect the continuous recording of 
production, distribution and consump- 
tion. 


Technocracy's functional design for 
the North American Continent de- 
mands that goods be distributed in this 
manner, with the energy required for 
production being the only cost — and 
this merely as a recording medium — 
that the whole technological adminis- 
tration may be scientifically controlled 
at all times. In this way alone can a 
true abundance be instituted and pre- 
served for the permanent health and 
security of this Continent's inhabitants. 

The establishment of a technological 
administration is not to be the work 
of Technocracy alone. The real work 
lies with the people who are to benefit 
directly through the acceptance of a 
new social order, the citizens of the 
North American Continent. Being 
merely a factual, scientific research or- 
ganization, the work of Technocracy 
Inc. is to encourage these people to 
accept the next most probable step 
In their growth toward real living, 
rather than to step back into a dead 
past in which life meant little else 
but toil from birth to death. 


Technocracy's blueprint for a new 
America is ours for the taking. Shall 
we ignore it and allow chaos to step 
in without opposition, or shall we take 
it and use it as a guide in building 
a better life in order that we and our 
children may live in peace and security 
for all time? — Charles A. Shiner 
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KNOW THE PROBLEM FIRST 

Careful study of this article and the accompanying chart will make 
clear the need for a redesign of our social system and will answer 
the questions:' 'Why Technocracy?' and 'What is Technocracy?' 


r 






P EOPLE are always asking Tech- 
nocrats, "What is Technocracy?" 
"What are its principles and 
ideals?" "What are you Technocrats 
going to do about it?" "What kind of 
government do you propose?" 

If these questions are not answered 
satisfactorily in the few minutes you 
spare for them, don't think that a 
Technocrat doesn't know what he is 
talking about. If you were a construc- 
tion engineer, ygu could not tell any- 
one in a few minutes just how bridges 
are built. You could not even explain 
the blueprints if the one to whom you 
were talking did not understand the 
reasons for them, or the problems en- 
countered while drawing up the plans. 
If you tried to explain, you would leave 
him more puzzled than ever, and he 
would undoubtedly think you were 
'tetched.' 

When you ask, "What is Technoc- 
racy?" you are putting the cart before 
the horse, as the old saying goes. (Of 
course, the cart and the horse have 
vanished from this Continent, but we 
still cling to that way of thinking 
which existed while they were here, 
so that term is much easier to under- 
stand.) "What is Technocracy?" is a 
good question, but before it is pos- 
sible to understand what it is, an un- 
derstanding of "Why is Technocracy?" 
is necessary. 

You may have the impression that 
Technocrats are proposing a new social 
design because they want more 'free- 
dom,' 'liberty,' 'justice,' 'brotherhood 
of man,' 'peace,' — things (whatever 
they are) for which people have strived, 
through reform movements, since the 
beginning of history. You may think 
that Technocracy's design sounds good 
and that it should be tried out on a 
small scale in a small area, off in a 
corner by itself somewhere, so that 
if it 'proves out' it could then be tried 
on a larger scale. Such an attitude is 
proof that you do not know why there 
Is such a design as Technocracy. Re- 
forms can and have existed for thou- 
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sands of years, in some form or another; 
Technocracy could not have existed 
even fifty years ago! Technocracy is 
not a reform; it is a design of social 
operations which came about with the 
rapid advance of science and tech- 
nology in recent years. Therefore, it 
cannot be 'the same old stuff.' It is 
new in history. The reason for it is 
shown on the accompanying chart. 

Don't just glance at the chart; study 
it! It shows the greatest change in the 
history of mankind! The lines to ’the 
left continued at nearly the same level 
for 7000 years. It took many man-hours 
of human toil to produce a bare liv- 
ing. No reforms, ideals, principles, or 
even 'free' man could change this. 
Man was the slave who had to work 
so that he could eat, so that he could 
work so that he could eat, and so on 
ad infinitum. The use of extraneous 
(non-human) energy has taken man's 
nose off the grindstone — not any par- 
ticular philosophy or type of govern- 
ment. 


A NEW KIND OF SLAVE 

The use of extraneous energy has 
freed man from toil, has replaced hu- 
man labor. A new kind of slave has 
taken over the old slave's jobs by the 
millions. In fact, there are so many 
of these slaves in North America that 
they outnumber all the human slaves 
on the earth by far. These new slaves 
are very different from the old. They 
neither buy nor consume the goods 
they produce; there is no limit to their 
working hours; they do not tire; and 
they can accomplish things the old 
slaves never dreamed of or thought 
possible. 

As you probably know, the new slave 
is the kilowatt-hour; the old slave is 
the man-hour. The kilowatt-hour is new! 
It is so new that many people now 
living can remember when it was hardly 
known on this Continent, and not 
known at all in many places. 


Look at the chart again. Note that 
about 1920 the kilowatt-hour overtook 
the man-hour. Production continued 
up while man-hours went down. It was 
at this time that machines quit 'making 
jobs,' and note how fast they threw 
men out of jobs after that. Production 
is still increasing while man-hours per 
unit are decreasing. This is true ex- 
cept under abnormal and artificial con- 
ditions. 

Since purchasing power in our pres- 
ent social system depends upon the 
sale of man-hours (for man is not paid 
when he does not work), consequently 
purchasing power drops off as more 
and more kilowatt-hours replace man- 
hours. Meanwhile, production con- 
tinues to rise unfess it is deliberately 
curtailed. Whereas a few years ago 
it took many man-hours to produce a 
scarcity (a condition under which it was 
necessary for man to work hard to se- 
cure a bare living), the situation is 
now reversed. He works less to pro- 
duce an abundance (a condition under 
which there is more than enough for 
all). When man did 98% of the work 
he did not have enough goods and serv- 
ices; now, when he does only 2% of the 
work, he produces so much he doesn't 
know what to do with it (under a 
Price System, of course). These trends 
will continue, they cannot go back; 
they are unidirectional and Irreversible. 

We have never heard anyone ser- 
iously claim that "if the horse and 
buggy was good enough for Grandpa, 
it's good enough for me!" Even Grand- 
ma drives a car these days! Science 
and technology have given us nearly 
all of the physical things by which we 
live. Look up, look around you right 
now. How many things do you see 
that were produced by hand? You are 
surrounded by things that did not even 
exist a hundred years ago — most of 
them did not exist even fifty years 
ago. Most of the things are produced 
by different methods than were used 
just a few years ago, or at any time 
before in history. Can you realize the 
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This chart shows the great- 
est revolution of all time: The 
replacement of human work 
by technology, permitting pro- 
duction to rise while man- 
hours of employment de- 
creased. These are the factors 
which are determining North 
America's history; they are 
creating North America's des- 
tiny. 



magnitude of the change in the meth- 
ods of production which has taken 
place in the last half century? It is 
shown on the chart. Science and tech- 
nology have given us these things, and 
if they were taken away from us we 
would die off so fast there would be 
no one left to clean up the mess. 

We out-produced the world during 
the recent war, while many of those 
who would normally have supplied the 
man-hours for that production were in 
the armed forces. It couldn't have been 
done by human hands even if they 
had been here. Science and technology 
did it. We built trucks, tanks, airplanes, 
ships — every type of equipment — to 
supply materials for the most gigantic 
military struggle in the history of the 
world. Now, with our men back look- 
ing for the jobs they were promised 
(as well as looking for places to live), 
with our plants slowed down and many 
closed altogether, we are told that 
we can't produce enough automobiles 
for Americans! We are told to "Save 
the meat, save the wheat, save the 
peace." We are suddenly made con- 
scious that there are hungry people all 
over the world. (We are reminded that 
there are hungry, poor and diseased 
Americans only when there is a charity 
campaign in the offing.) We give our 
food and resources, or we lend our 
money to other countries so that they 


can buy them from us (the result is 
the same — our resources are being de- 
pleted), but we are asked to give dimes 
to fight one of the greatest killers in 
our own country — dimes we do not 
have! Does it make sense? This kind 
of ridiculous shenanigan is certainly 
a sign that there is something 'hay- 
wire' somewhere. Do you know what 
it is now? 

We are living under a system (the 
Price System) designed to operate only 
under conditions * of scarcity. That 
system wore out with the advent of 
abundance, and its political patches 
are showing pretty badly! In fact, it 
is so badly worn out that it can hardly 
take a patch any more. 

This, then, is the brief answer to, 
"Why is Technocracy"? Now if you 
understand why it is, you are ready to 
ask what it is. Technocracy is the social 
engineering design for living under a 
condition of abundance and for dis- 
tributing that abundance. When the 
design is put into operation, the Or- 
ganization, Technocracy Inc., will dis- 
appear. There will no longer be any 
need for it. 

Abundance is here under our noses, 
and the means of distributing it must 
come whether we like it or not, just 
as did the abundance. Maybe we 
think it is 'agin human nature,' but 


we don't seem to mind abundance 
for ourselves, individually; in fact, we 
gripe when we don’t get it and we 
know that it's here! 

Are we going to just sit around and 
gripe about conditions, — unemploy- 
ment, disease, malnutrition, the in- 
efficiency of politics, the threat of an- 
other war — or are we going to do 
something about it? Technocracy has 
the blueprint for a social design com- 
patible with our resources and tech- 
nology, and it has the facts and fig- 
ures which indicate the social change 
which is even now occurring. It may 
take a little study and work for you 
to understand it, but if you are in- 
terested in America's future, which 
is your future and the future of your 
loved ones, you'd better find out what 
is going on now! We are all in this 
together. It's not just my neighbor 
and I; it's your neighbor and you! With- 
out your help we will all have chaos. 

The only place you can learn what 
Technocracy is, is in its Study Course. 
There is no other place, and no one 
can learn it for you. Technocracy wel- 
comes your investigation. 

We will get just what we ACT for, 
not what we ASK for! 

— Lana Lynne Smith 
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Technocracy Gray Fleets in Action 






Above: 

Technocracy Sound Cars, one of which 
was equipped with 800-waft AC plant, 
furnished sound for Sportsman’s Picnic 
at Phoenix, Ariz., on Sunday, Apr. 6. 

Right: 

Sound Car used to direct traffic at the 
entrance to the island where Sports- 
man's Picnic was held. 

— Techphotos by Masters. 
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Above: 

During a recent Gray Fleet demonstra- 
tion, this line of cars, which included 
the Mobile Organization Unit and the 
Big Eye, rolled along Mission Blvd., en 
route to Pasadena, California, to pub- 
licize a public lecture in that city. 
Photo on back cover shows part of the 
FJeet parked in front of the Pasadena 
City Hall. 

— Techphotos by Chasse. 
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Members of Section 5, R. D. I 1233, Phoenix, 
Arizona, went into action recently to repaint 
the giant Monad highway marker near 
Wickenburg. 

— Techphoto by Masters 


Recognizing symbolization as one of the most 
effective means of acquainting the public 
with the Organization, Technocrats in all 
parts of the Continent are endeavoring to 
blaze a trail of Monad markers from coast 
to coast. 

— Techphoto by Scherer 


Time out for lunch! The Phoenix Technocrats 
made the Monad-painting expedition three- 
fold in purpose — to get the marker painted, 
to symbolize with their Gray Cars and to 
have a picnic lunch and visit with fellow 
members. A Sound Car furnished music for 
relaxation. 

— Techphoto by Scherer 


After the work was done, the Gray Cars were 
lined up for a photo before a drive to sym- 
bolize the Organization and to publicize a 
public lecture held in that Area. 

— Techphoto by Otto 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS! 

Back issues of The TECHNOCRAT for 1946 and 1947 are still available in 
limited quantities, except the pictorial issue (September, 1947) which 
is all sold out. 

Articles dealing with the labor situation, the food crisis, juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, world political developments, atomic energy and advanc- 
ing technology make these magazines still timely in view of the recent 
trend of events- 

Send a list of 6 names and addresses with $1.00 and magazines will be 
mailed from this office. 

Bundle order rates: 10 to 99, 16c per copy: 100 or more, 15c per copy. 

ORDER NOW! THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 


A Challenge — and a Warning 


T HE United States and Canada in 
five years of World War II mobi- 
lized their respective armed forces, 
and organized their huge technological 
production while coordinating their na- 
tional effort, politically and economi- 
cally, for the collective attainment of a 
common goal — military victory. This 
military victory cost over $300 billion 
and over 300,000 lives. For the $300 
billion spent in war, the nation will have 
very little to show except a huge surplus 
of partly usable war assets, war plants, 
most of which are already obsolete, and 
a collection of military bases and air 
fields of questionable importance in our 
Continental strategy of the future. 

These two nations could with equal 
facility mobilize their man-power, their 
machines and their money for a physi- 
cal and economic rehabilitation that 
would be an investment in the future of 
a Continent and its people. An efficient 
expenditure of $300 billion under a 
technological control would banish toil, 
poverty and disease from the face of 


FRONT COVER 

Power Station at Seal Beach, 
California. 

— Techphoto by Phebus. 


this Continent. Let every citizen of this 
Continent ponder this well. The peoples 
of Canada and the United States have 
it within their power to impose their will 
upon the conduct of human affairs just 
a seasily as they acceded with patriotic 
fervor to the demands of a war econ- 
omy. 

Science or physical knowledge is be- 
ing ushered in as the third order of 
knowledge in the affairs of men. The 
two other orders of knowledge have 
dominated mankind until today it be- 
comes imperative that they be rele- 
gated to their proper positions and that 
the conduct of human affairs be demo- 
nated by science, the physical knowl- 
edge of the world in which we live. 

In the passing of the old and the in- 
stituting of the new, human conflict will 
become the bitterest in history. Science 
is hated and feared by ecclesiastical in- 
stitutionalism, by corporate enterprise 
and political parties. The fear and ha- 
tred that will be directed by these 
against science and its technological 
application will be far greater than 
those the inquisition hurled against all 
the accumulated heresies. Only science 
and its technological application to the 
means whereby we live can produce for 
mankind the control of his social destiny 
on this earth. 

— From the Official Pamphlet 
'Our Country Right or Wrong.' 


In the Land of the Free 

Free meals served at the Mt. Sinai- 
Duarte National Medical Center during 
the last year totaled more than 300,000, 
Louis Tabak, president, announced to- 
day. * 

The center now is undergoing a build- 
ing expansion program in Duarte for 
serving the indigent ill. 

Overcrowded housing conditions in 
certain districts here are contributing 
to a rising tuberculosis and communi- 
cable disease rate, City Public Health 
Nurse Jane Hunter said today. 

One of 75 city health nurses partici- 
pating in National Public Health Week 
observances, Mrs. Hunter compared the 
situation with that suffered by migra- 
tory workers a decade ago as depicted 
by novelist John Steinbeck. 

It was as a nurse in Kern County at 
the height of the influx that Mrs. Hunter 
first became acquainted with the seri- 
ous public health problem caused by in- 
adequate housing and sanitary facili- 
ties. 

"Many districts here are even more 
primitive than Kern County was then 
with squatters camped along the canal 
banks," she said. 

Mrs. Hunter, who works out of the 
city's East Hollenbeck station, pointed 
to her district as a typical example. 

"In one two-hlock area," she said, "I 
have a patient in every house suffering 
with a health problem." 

And in many cases the family consists 
of a father, mother and as many as 14 
children living in a four-room house, she 
said. 

It is under such conditions, said Mrs. 
Hunter, that public health nurses knock 
themselves out fighting the spread of 
communicable disease. 

— The Los Angeles Daily News, April 15, 1948. 

No Profits Involved ? 

The State Department today said 
1 ,860,000 packs of American cigarettes 
will be shipped to Italy, but a spokes- 
man said the smokes will not arrive in 
Italy until the end of April, after the 
critical general elections. 

The cigarettes are being sent under 
the interim aid program to be used as 
incentive awards to Italian workmen. 

— The Los Angeles Daily News, 
March 27, 1948. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North America's Only Social Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy is the only North American 
social movement with a North American pro- 
gram which has become widespread on this 
Continent. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in 
America or elsewhere. The basic unit of 
Technocracy is the chartered Section consist- 
ing of a minimum of 25 members and running 
up to several hundred. It is not a commercial 
organization or a political party; it has no 
financial subsidy or endowments and has no 
debts. Technocracy is supported entirely by 
the dues and donations of its own members. 
The widespread membership activities of 
Technocracy are performed voluntarily; no 
royalties, commissions or bonuses are paid, 
and only a small full-time staff receives sub- 
sistence allowances. The annual dues are 
$6.00 which are paid by the member to his 
local Section. Members wear the chromium 
and vermilion insignia of Technocracy — the 
Monad, an ancient generic symbol signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy originated in the winter of 
1918-1919 when Howard Scott formed a 
group of scientists, engineers and economists 
that became known in 1920 as the Technical 
Alliance — a research organization. In 1933 
it was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a non-profit, non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian membership organization. 
In 1934 Howard Scott, Director-in-Chief, 
made his first Continental lecture tour which 
laid the foundations of the present Conti- 
nent-wide membership organization. Since 
1934 Technocracy has grown steadily without 
any spectacular spurts, revivals, collapses, or 
rebirths. This is in spite of the fact that the 
press has generally 'held the lid' on Tech- 
nocracy, until early in 1942 when it made the 
tremendous 'discovery' that Technocracy had 
been reborn suddently full-fledged with all 
its members, headquarters, etc., in full swing! 

WHERE? 

There are units and members of Tech- 
nocracy in almost every State and in every 
province in Canada, and in addition there 
are members in Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
Puerto Rico and in numerous other places 
with the Armed Forces. Members of Tech- 
nocracy are glad to travel many miles to dis- 
cuss Technocracy's Program with any inter- 
ested people and Continental Headquarters 
will be pleased to inform anyone of the loca- 
tion of the nearest Technocracy unit. 


The TECHNOCRAT 

NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833 - 11834 AREA 
TECHNOCRACY Inc. 

/ 

Presenting an analysis of news items gleaned from the public press 
indicating North America’s need for planned direction and out- 
lining Technocracy's design for victory over fascism, poverty and 
insecurity on this Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction to Technocracy. . . . 25c 
Make Way for Social Change 15c 

Man Hours and Distribution 15c 

The Energy Certificate 10c 

Science vs. Chaos 10c 

America — Now and Forever. . 15c 

The Sellout of the Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The Mandate 

of Survival 15c 

I Am the Price System 
and 

The Culture of Abundance 15c 

'There'll Always Be an England'. . 10c 
'Our Country Right or Wrong*. . 15c 
America Must Show the Way. . . 15c 


Magazines 

The Technocrat, 81 13 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 44, Calif., 20 cents; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 

Technocracy, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. v ., i 5 cents; no subscriptions. 

Technocracy Digest, I 166 West Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B. C., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; $1.25 for 6 issues. 

Great Lakes Technocrat, 843 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 14, III., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; 6 issue trial subscription $1.25. 

Northwest Technocrat, 8 1 3 Pine St., Seattle I, 
Wash., 20 cents a copy; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 


LISTEN: 


"CALLING ALL AMERICANS" 


Presented by Technocracy Inc. 


KXLA 

( I I 10 on your dial ) 

Every THURSDAY, 6:15 p. m. 
(California Daylight-Saving Time) 


KPMC 

( 1 560 on your dial ) 

Every SUNDAY, I 1 :30 a.m. 
(California Daylight-Saving Time) 


KS0N 

( I 240 on your dial ) 
Every SUNDAY, 7:45 p. m. 
(California Daylight- 
Saving Time) 


KRNR 

( 1 490 on your dial ) 
(Roseburg, Oregon) 
Every SUNDAY, 4:45 p. m. 
(Pacific Standard Time) 


KBR0 

( 1490 on your dial) 
(Bremerton, Washington) 
Every SUNDAY, I :45 p. m. 
(Pacific Standard Time) 


WHO? 

Technocracy was built in America by Amer- 
icans. It is composed of American citizens 
of all walks of life. Technocracy's membership 
is a composite of all the occupations, eco- 
nomic levels, races and religions which make 
up this Continent. Membership is open only 
to American citizens. Aliens and politicians 
are not eligible. ( By politicians is meant those 
holding elective political office or active of- 
fice in any political party.) Doctor, law- 
yer, storekeeper, farmer, mechanic, teacher, 
preacher or housewife — so long as you are a 
patriotic American — you are welcome in 
Technocracy. 
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Prediction of Conspiracy 
Against Social Change Fulfilled! 


T HREE years ago, just prior to the holding of the San Francisco conference at which the United 
Nations organization was set up, Technocracy released to its Members a statement as to the true 
nature of that conference and exposing its aims. This statement was printed in the June 1945 issue 
of The TECHNOCRAT. Angry denunciations of Technocracy's analysis followed, the most vehement 
of which were carried by the Roman Catholic press. The events of the intervening years affirm that 
Technocracy was correct. The conspiracy behind the United Nations has taken shape as predicted. 


The United Nations organization was predicated upon and includes the same components as the 
conference which produced the 'Atlantic Charter,' an unsigned and unratified 'document' which was 
prepared to conceal the real purpose of that meeting 'somewhere on the Atlantic.' There, early in 
August 1941, the national leaders of one belligerent nation in World War II and one nation which was 
not yet at war, without participation of the major fighting adversary of fascism, met to outline the 
objective of the war in Europe and the peace that was to follow. During the years which followed that 
meeting, Soviet Russia took the brunt of the fascist attack in Europe while the western Allies offered 
only minor resistance. 


Data which has been released subsequent to that time supports fully the earlier suspicion that the 
fascist conspiracy against Russia had enlisted on its side the support of influential persons in both Great 
Britain and the United States, even while these nations were waging military war against the armies of 
fascism. The bitterness and hatred with which Britain and the United States have turned on Russia 
since the conclusion of the war in Europe is in line with the international clerical policy in support of 
fascism which emanates from Rome. 


Events and propaganda of recent months, in which the United States has been a major participant, 
firmly support Technocracy's analysis that the United Nations organization was set up as a conspiracy 
against social change everywhere, with the limited social change which has been going on in Russia 
and her satellite nations as its particular target. 


The armies of fascism met their debacle on the battlefields of eastern Europe and Manchuria. 
Since then, the proponents of fascism have sought to recover from that set-back. The Pope, at the 
papal consistory of the College of Cardinals, called for a holy war against communism and urged 
Catholic adherents everywhere to actively support this anti-communist crusade in the countries of 
their domicile. Following a preliminary anti-Russian speech by Winston Churchill, repudiated political 
leader of Great Britain, at Fulton, Missouri, on March 5, 1946, the president of the United States an- 
nounced a year later what has become known as the 'Truman Doctrine,' a belligerent program of 
military encirclement and economic blockade of the Soviet Union. These and other events indicate that 
the elements of conspiracy behind the meetings on the Atlantic in August, 1941, and at San Francisco 
in April, 1945, are still in force. 


In view of its subsequent validation by events, the statement on the purpose of the United Nations 
organization which Technocracy released on April 8, 1945, is now reprinted by The TECHNOCRAT 
for its readers. 
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The Vultures of the Peace 


Delineation of the Origin and the Growth of Fascism Clearly 
Reveals It as a Militant Holy Crusade Against Social Change 


I N 1942, the military might of Euro- 
pean Fascism was dominant from 
North Cape to Libya, from the Pyre- 
nees to the Caucasus. Today, in April 
1945, the armed might of European 
Fascism, driven back from the Volga, 
is fighting its last stand west of the 
Oder and west of Vienna with the 
desperation of the hysteria of defeat. 
The Red Army of Soviet Russia since 
June 22, 1941, both in its magnificent 
fighting retreat back toward Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Voronezh and Stalin- 
grad, where the tide turned into the 
glorious advance that is still continu- 
ing to ring victory after victory from 
the enemy, announces that it has 
killed and captured 11,400,000 of its 
Fascist foe. The armies of United 
States, Great Britain and France have 
poured across the Rhine from Holland 
to Switzerland. The armored columns 
of General Eisenhower's armies have 
plunged deep into Germany and some 
have reached the Weser, the last re- 
maining water barrier before the Elbe. 

The armies of United States, Great 
Britain and France have encountered 
only a disorganized Germany — no such 
thing as an actual military front of 
the German Army exists to oppose 
them — only the sporadic opposition 
of isolated German Army groups in 
the north and in the south. The Amer- 
ican, British and French soldiers of 
General Eisenhower’s armies have no- 
where come face to face with a 
continuous military defense of German 
territory east of the Rhine. The iso- 
lated elements of the Wehrmacht are 
surrendering in droves to the soldiers 
of the American, British and French 
generals. German troops and German 
cities surrender to American GLs by 
telephone. Barely 160 miles separate 
the American army from the Russians 
30 miles east of Berlin. 

Where are the German Panzer 
corps, the German tanks, the German 
artillery and the overwhelming bulk of 
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the German army? The answer is that 
they are massed along the Russian 
front fighting from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, presenting the last and only 
fighting front that the armies of Fas- 
cist Europe are presenting to their 
enemies. The day of the military might 
of Fascist Europe is drawing to a close 
as the armies of the Allies close in for 
the last assault. The armies of Euro- 
pean Fascism will be annihilated in the 
greatest military debacle of all time. 

The technological weapons of total 
war have spread ruin and devastation 
halfway around the civilized world. In 
World War I the devastation of mili- 
tary conquest was mostly confined to 
the no man’s land between the oppos- 
ing armies. In World War II the air- 
plane, the flying bombs and the 
rockets have carried death and desola- 
tion, destruction and demolition a 
thousand miles beyond the fighting 
front. 

The industrial heart of Europe is 
comprised of that territory which in- 
cludes eastern France, Luxembourg, 
part of Belgium, Holland, the Saar, 
the Ruhr, the Rhineland, Italy north 
of the Po, eastern Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, to its eastern frontiers in 
Polish and German Silesia. From out of 
this industrial heart of Europe flowed 
a production of physical wealth that 
was not only the lifeblood of Europe 
but reached the far corners of the 
earth. Never in the history of man has 
the devastation and destruction of the 
means whereby human beings live 
been carried so far and wide, never 
have so many habitations, public 
buildings and industrial plants been 
reduced to so much rubble. 

THE HISTORICAL BEGINNING 

The civilization of the world has been 
torn apart in the bloodiest, most de- 
vastating struggle of all time. This 
struggle had its immediate beginnings 


in the first Fascist political party 
propaganda by Mussolini and Hitler 
almost simultaneously in Italy and 
Bavaria in 1919. The opposing com- 
bination of forces first began to 
coalesce in the Anglo-French partition 
agreement of December, 1917, which 
culminated in the erection of the 
Cordon Sanitaire. Historically, this 
conflict had Its beginning 730 years 
ago when Pope Innocent III, a spiritual 
pontiff, became an international poli- 
tical sovereign and declared the 
Magna Charta null and void, deposed 
King John of England, and appointed 
Prince Louis of France to the English 
throne, to be followed by the formal 
establishment of the Inquisition in 
1230. 

This was the historical beginning of 
the coalition of forces in western 
civilization that were to finally flower 
in the Fascist domination of Europe in 
1942, and these are the forces that 
will finally culminate in a defeat of 
annihilation in 1945. European Fas- 
cism has staged the last counter- 
revolution in over 700 years of Euro- 
pean history. The Bourbons and the 
clericals, the nobles and the peasants 
have made their last great military 
effort to reestablish the Fascism of the 
Holy Roman Empire. For over 700 
years the kings and nobles, and later 
business and finance, always with the 
church at their back, have stood as 
the great preservers of the status quo. 
They have stood as the bulwark in 
European society against social change 
to maintain their law and their order, 
and to permit only that change which 
enhanced their economic, political and 
ecclesiastical power. 

The Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 
terminated the bloody religious battles 
of the Thirty Years’ War. The Treaty 
of Westphalia was in actuality only an 
armistice between Rome and the 
forces of reformation that represented 
social change at that time. Hitler as 
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the leader of German Fascism continu- 
ally screamed for the abrogation of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the Treaty 
of Westphalia, thereby fervently pro- 
claiming the historical connection that 
we have delineated here. The Bolshe- 
vik Revolution of 1917 introduced so- 
cial change of a new order. 

The forces of reaction and counter- 
revolution immediately got under way 
on the international scene to suppress 
and overthrow this revolutionary up- 
start among the nations, this new 
harbinger of social change. Russia was 
invaded without a declaration of war 
by the armies of Britain, United States, 
France, Italy and Japan, her former 
allies in World War I, and by German 
armies, her former enemies in World 
War I. Russia was isolated in Europe 
by the erection of a Cordon Sani- 
taire around her western boundaries. 
The Cordon Sanitaire comprised the 
puppet states of Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and the terri- 
torial subtractions accruing to Romania 
and Turkey. It must be borne in mind 
that the Cordon Sanitaire was thought 
up by the Bourbons and nobility of big 
business and finance of western Europe 
with the spiritual benedictions and 
support of the Vatican. Fascism first 
emerged as a political action in the 
Catholic countries of Italy, Rhineland 
and Bavaria. It is interesting to note 
that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
under the command of the Vatican 
began preaching a holy crusade 
against Bolshevism. Fascism in Europe 
became the political action first, and 
later the military action of this holy 
crusade. 


WORLD PATTERN OF FASCISM 

Fascism achieved political control 
in Italy in October, 1922. In 1923 
Hitler's National Socialist Party, the 
Fascist party of Germany, went down 
to temporary defeat in the Beer Hall 
Putsch of Munich of that year. Fascism 
did not gain control in Germany until 
early 1933 when Von Papen maneu- 
vered a senile and dying Hindenburg 
into appointing Adolph Hitler Chan- 
cellor of the Reich. From then on the 
development of Fascism accelerated. 
In 1935, Poland adopted a constitution 
that would permit the creation of a 
Fascist state. This was shortly followed 
by civil war in Spain under the leader- 
ship of Francisco Franco and the Fa- 
lange, or the Spanish Fascist party. 


Spanish Fascism led by Francisco 
Franco and supported by the armed 
forces of Italy and Germany, which 
were helped out by the financial and 
material support of the financial bour- 
bons of France, Great Britain and the 
United States, extinguished the Re- 
public of liberal Spain in 1937. Loyal- 
ist Spain, the duly elected Govern- 
ment of the Spanish people, with over 
$700 million in gold in its treasury, 
was unable to buy arms or military 
supplies with which to defend itself. 
Of all the nations only Russia came to 
the aid of Loyalist Spain. United 
States, acting contrary to international 
law, in 1936 placed an embargo on 
the sale of arms and military supplies 
to the Government of the Spanish 
Republic and yet at the same time It 
permitted some of the largest corpora- 
tions in the United States oil industry 
to become the chief suppliers of fuel 
to Franco's Fascists. 

One of our largest automotive cor- 
porations, through its subsidiary export 
corporation, became the chief supplier 
of thousands of trucks and automotive 
vehicles to Franco's army while our 
State Department refused to grant an 
export license for the shipment of a 
Chevrolet sedan from United States 
to Barcelona, Spain (Loyalist), for the 
stated reason that one lonely Chev- 
rolet sedan landed in Barcelona could 
by stretching the imagination be con- 
verted into a war vehicle. 

It is interesting to note that United 
States had a Presidential election in 
November, 1936. It is also interesting 
to note that Papal Secretary Pacelli 
visited this country and the White 
House months before the National 
Election and approximately at the same 
time that President Roosevelt declared 
an embargo on the sale of arms to 
Spain. It is again interesting to note 
that President Roosevelt and the 
Democratic Party were returned to 
power in November, 1936, with the 
greatest majority vote in the history 
of American politics. 

Franco's Spain became firmly estab- 
lished as an ally of all the reactionaries 
of the world of international finance, 
an ally of international corporate busi- 
ness and the religious internationalism 
of the Vatican, and a signatory to the 
Anti-Comintern Axis Pact of Fascism. 
In 1937 Japan, after completing its 
occupation of Manchuria, attacked 
China. The annexation of Austria and 
the absorption of Czechoslovakia were 


but incidents in the same world pat- 
tern of Fascism. 

From 1934 to 1941 international 
business promoted, sold, shipped and 
delivered a continuous stream of scrap 
steel, oil, rubber, 'copper, nickel, lead, 
zinc, asbestos, cotton, copra, antimony 
and arsenic to the ports of Japan, 
Spain, Italy and Germany. During this 
period many of the great leaders of 
corporate enterprise waxed fat from 
the profits of underwriting and supply- 
ing the materials for the creation of 
the Fascist war machines of Europe 
and Asia. Fascism in Europe and Asia 
was created as a worldwide conspiracy 
by the international clerical hierarchy. 
It was highly profitable business, this 
international game of supplying the 
sinews of war for the Fascisf armies of 
Europe and Asia. It has been even 
more profitable business to produce 
the sinews of war of United States, 
Canada and Great Britain and Lend- 
Lease for the defeat of the Fascist 
armies. 


FASCIST INTRIGUES 

Great Britain and her ally, France, 
declared war on Germany on Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, when Fascist Germany 
invaded Fascist Poland. France in 1939 
was the hollow shell of a nation rotten 
to the core with Fascist intrigue. The 
Cagoulard, the Croix de Feu, the 200 
families of France, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, the French general staff and 
the officer class, French business, big 
and little, were all alike militant pro- 
Fascist. One of the great lies perpe- 
trated by the Fascist press and widely 
accepted in Canada and the United 
States was that French labor and 
French radicals were responsible for 
the collapse and downfall of France. 
Marshall Petain, Pierre Laval, Diplomat 
Peyrouton, Administrator Boisson, Pu- 
cheu, and Cardinal Suhard are but a 
few of the more prominent of the 
millions of the French nation who were 
active Fascists and collaborators. 

General Charles de Gaulle heads 
the Provisional Government of France. 
The De Gaulle leadership, while it has 
constituted a rallying point for military 
action of the French people, sponsored 
originally by Churchill and his Tory 
conservatives and belatedly by Wash- 
ington, has yet to prove that it will 
not revert to the Fascism latent in De 
Gaulle's social background. De Gaulle 
was a staff officer under Marshall Pe- 
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tain in the last war and later served un- 
der General Weygand in Poland as part 
of the French military assistance to the 
Poles in turning back the Bolshevist 
hordes in 1920. General Charles de 
Gaulle comes out of a social back- 
ground in France whose members have 
constituted the bulk of the leadership 
of French Fascism until June 6, 1944. 

Only the future will portray the true 
picture but it is safe to say that, if 
the new France is able to stage a 
revolutionary renaissance and a com- 
plete divorcement from her previous 
Fascist collaboration, it will be in spite 
of the leadership of De Gaulle and 
not because of it. It will be because 
new forces will have been generated 
within the French nation, within the 
people themselves, that will compel 
De Gaulle and his clique in the Provi- 
sional Government of France to bow 
to the inevitable or suffer political 
liquidation. 

Belgian royalty and Belgium's best 
families sold out Belgium to Fascism 
as slickly as did their brethren in 
France. One must never forget that 
when General Korab, commander of 
250,000 veteran soldiers (not con- 
scripts) of the 9th Corps of the French 
Army, surrendered without a fight to 
the Germans at the Sedan Gap, the 
end of the Maginot Line, the fall of 
France became inevitable. So too, 
when King Leopold and the Belgian 
Army surrendered to the Germans a 
little later, the debacle of Dunkirk be- 
came inevitable. 

THE INFAMY OF FASCISM 

Clerical Fascism had permeated and 
ideologically conquered the national 
structures of Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium and 
Ireland before the spring of 1939. It 
had seduced and corrupted the ruling 
structures of Romania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Finland at the 
same time. Simultaneously with this 
achievement it had succeeded in win- 
ning public favor and approbation and 
open-voiced support from Tory con- 
servatives and better business in Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States. 
It had also succeeded in firmly im- 
planting its doctrines and ideoloqical 
leadership in the countries throughout 
the Latin world, through its paid ex- 
port and subsidizing by its agents of 
business and finance and the trained 
emissaries of the Espana Falange. The 


Falange permeated the Philippines and 
every Latin-American country from the 
Rio Grande to the Tierra del Fuego. 


represented at the San Francisco con- 
ference and underline the black vul- 
tures of the peace: 


In the history of the struggles and 
conflicts of the nations of the world, 
Fascism will have achieved the great- 
est ignominy of all time in that it has 
permeated more nations with treason, 
sabotage, mass murder and the sadis- 
tic torture of millions, all for the one 
purpose of creating a militant holy 
crusade for the suppression and de- 
struction of social change. 

Within the next few days the last 
organized military effort of European 
Fascism will be blotted out by the mili- 
tary might of the Allies. The San 
Francisco conference will be staged at 
the Golden Gate on April 25 with all 
the tinsel trappings of international 
Hollywood ballyhoo. It will be extolled 
as the great meeting of nations com- 
ing together to found an organization 
which will enforce peace and security 
•for all the nations of the world forever 
and forever, Amen! 

The United States State Depart- 
ment, in collaboration with 10 Down- 
ing Street, London, with Paris and 
Rome, has succeeded in applying such 
a volume of the whitewash of interna- 
tional absolution to the black Fascists 
of Argentina that they have now grown 
the appropriate halos of good neigh- 
bors and the golden wings of demo- 
cracy, just in time to spread those 
wings at the San Francisco conference, 
provided of course that Russia doesn't 
object. When all the fighting in Eu- 
rope is for all practical purposes done 
for, all one has to do to be admitted 
to the United Nations is to technically 
declare war on paper against Germany 
and Japan. Last minute efforts are be- 
ing made to have Italy declared a 
co-belligerent. No doubt Italy will 
declare war on Japan and this would 
entitle the birthplace of Fascism to be 
an honored member with full voting 
rights at the Golden Gate. Spain and 
Portugal, it is not too late, for even in 
the last hour you will be able to enter 
our Father's house, if you too cleanse 
your souls! Of course it logically fol- 
lows that, if Japan were to declare war 
on Germany and Germany were to 
declare war on Japan, it would consti- 
tute prima facie evidence of their good 
intentions and therefore they too could 
add their voices to the hallelujahs. 

What a conglomeration! Never has 
there been such a collection of inter- 
national vultures. Let us list the nations 


Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 


China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 


Indie 


Iraq 

Lebanon 


Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippi nes 

Commonwealth 
Saudi Arabia 
Syria 
Turkey 

Union of South 
Africa 

Union of Soviet 
Socialist 
Republics 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Yugoslavia 


The Big Four, Great Britain, United 
States, China and Russia, constitute 
the sponsoring nations of the San 
Francisco conference. Leaving aside 
the 'Johnny come lately,' Argentina, 
there will be nineteen nations from 
Latin America attending the confer- 
ence. Great Britain, France, Canada, 
Belgium, Netherlands and United 
States have welcomed Argentina back 
into the official family of nations by 
extending diplomatic recognition which 
had been withdrawn for some time. 
Argentina has therefore technically 
complied with all of the requirements 
for attending the conference at San 
Francisco. This would make Nation No. 
20 from Latin America. Mayor La 
Guardia of New York and Represen- 
tative Mercantonio have petitioned 
Washington to have Italy declared a 
co-belligerent and attend at San 
Francisco. 

Even Spain has broken off relations 
with Japan but, leaving Italy, Spain 
and Portugal out of the conference 
guests for the moment, we will pass on 
and include France, Belgium, Luxem- 
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bourg and the Philippines which, 
added to our previous twenty, brings 
the total to 24. These 24 nations are 
Roman Catholic in religion and have 
been satellite nations in the interna- 
tional orbit of Vatican policy. Of 
these 24 nations only three have been 
Invaded by the enemy, Belgium, France 
and the Philippines. Fascist infiltration 
was the chief cause of the downfall of 
Belgium and France, and a contribut- 
ing one in the Philippines. Only one 
other of these countries, Brazil, has 
indulged in an active military partici- 
pation in this war and then with only 
a token contingent of Brazilian troops 
on the Italian front. 

Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, India and New Zealand 
comprise the six votes of the British 
Commonwealth bloc. The Russian bloc 
includes Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. The United States, China, Nor- 
way, Netherlands, Greece and Ethiopia 
are all that are left of the attending 
nations, exclusive of the Mohammedan 
group. What a kettle of fish! 

Great Britain, United States and 
Russia will be the three great military 
powers of the world upon the down- 
fall of Germany and Japan. If the 
three all-powerful conquering lions of 
the world cannot maintain peace and 
security, then forty jackals that rush 
in at the kill to devour the carcass will 


not be able to create world peace and 
security. 

World War II is a total war militarily 
and ideologically waged by one set of 
nations supporting one policy against 
another set of nations supporting an- 
other policy. This war is a world con- 
flict between two opposing policies. 
There have been and there are only 
two policies, Rome's and Moscow's, 
and all participants are allies of one 
or the other. How can you expect 
anything but an international double 
cross to come of San Francisco when 
the majority of nations invited are 
allies of the policy of Rome? 

The United Nations conference in 
San Francisco has been called for the 
avowed purpose of having the repre- 
sentatives, delegates and advisers of 
the United Nations assembled to con- 
fer, discuss and decide upon the de- 
sign and construction of a permanent 
international organization for securing 
permanent peace. The United Nations* 
conference at San Francisco is not a 
peace conference. It will not lay down 
and determine the conditions of peace 
of World War II. It will not fix bound- 
aries and allocate territories, neither 
will it determine any war reparations. 

It will, however, erect on paper an in- 
ternational assembly of sovereign na- 
tions to be governed in theory by the 
common consensus of the majority; in 


actuality, to be controlled only by the 
coordinated agreement of the Big 
Three. To put it mildly, if the Big Three 
cannot agree amonc^ themselves, all 
of the lesser powers combined could 
neither prevent disagreement nor com- 
pel agreement. 

The apparent purpose of the United 
Nations conference may be described 
as a laudable ideal internationalism 
but, in spite of this idealism, there 
lurks the deep suspicion supported by 
incontestable evidence that the under- 
lying purpose of the San Francisco 
conference is a smooth and well laid 
conspiracy of the Fascist majority of 
the United Nations to mobilize world 
opinion against Soviet Russia so as to 
counteract the defeat of Fascist Eu- 
rope and Asia. This conspiracy is 
predicated upon the fundamental as- 
sumption that its success is dependent 
upon perpetrating a state of war be- 
tween this country and Soviet Russia. 
The machinations of the Fascist in- 
triguers within the ranks of two of the 
Big Three have already created a dan- 
gerous crisis in the relationship be- 
tween United States and Soviet Russia. 
If these machinations are permitted 
to continue, an open breach is inevit- 
able in the near future. 

— Continental Headquarters, 
Technocracy Inc. 


Big Business Propaganda 

In a desperate effort to save the Price System for business, status 
quoers are becoming hysterical in their multi-million dollar adver- 
tising campaign to sell the public on 'the American Way of Life.' 


F OR MANY years, big business has 
been feeding the people of North 
America a line of propaganda in 
support of the ’capitalistic’ system. 
This year, more millions of dollars than 
ever are being expended for that pur- 
pose. The name for this line of propa- 
ganda is, "Selling the American People 
on the American Way of Life." 

It would appear from this that ’ca- 
pitalism' does not have enough glamor 
to sustain itself. In the absence of in- 
trinsic merits of its own, it depends 
upon artificial support to keep alive. 
The public must, presumably, be con- 
verted by some hocus-pocus to accept 
it on faith and fight for its survival. 

6 


Hence, the three-ring propaganda cir- 
cus being put on to lure the sucker 
public. 

Most of the leading economists, suf- 
ficiently Intelligent to realize on which 
side their bread is buttered, and op- 
portunistic enough to behave accord- 
ingly, echo the views of big business. 
The rhetoric used in the propaganda 
is scholarly and the logic is flawless 
so far as pure dialectic is concerned. 
It shows what one can do with logic, 
especially when the conclusions do not 
have to be checked with reality, as 
apparently they do not for the pur- 
poses of this campaign. 


To any person moderately well-in- 
formed on the facts of the American 
social scene, this propaganda would 
appear ridiculous; and, if a fair number 
of Americans were so informed, it 
would not be necessary nor be worth 
our while to discuss it. But, this is not 
the case. The censorship imposed on 
factual information via the radio, the 
movies, the newspapers, the school 
text-books and the other organs of 
general dissemination of knowledge by 
big business, politics and the churches 
has been so effective that the public 
of this Continent knows but little of 
what is really going on. Most of the 
factual information is available to 
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those who have the time and deter- 
mination to search for it, but these 
people are extremely rare among the 
population. 

Technocracy does not over-rate the 
insight of the American people, but 
neither does it consider them devoid of 
inherent intelligence. The acceptance 
of conditions which are disadvanta- 
geous to them should not be charged 
off to lack of ability to comprehend, 
so much as to inertial lack of initia- 
tive to overcome the obstacles to 
learning which are piled in their way. 
Not being sufficiently energetic to 
glean through the overwhelming mass 
of printed material which blankets the 
facts, the American people prefer to 
remain ignorant. 

THE BIG GUNS OPEN FIRE 

The danger which lies in this state 
of general ignorance is that the mass 
of the people, who are uninformed or 
misinformed, will give credence and 
consent to a line of social action which 
will eventually result in chaos. In the 
hope that a sufficient number of people 
may become aware of the fallacies 
of this 'capitalistic' propaganda, we 
shall present some of the arguments 
used and point out the weaknesses in 
them. 

One salvo in this propaganda bar- 
rage is a series of full-page advertise- 
ments run in a number of leading news- 
papers of the country by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. One of these 
appeared during the week of March 
8, 1948, under the title, "Why You 
Cannot Get Ahead as Your Father 
Did"! Th is ad, which is primarily a 
protest against federal taxation of cor- 
porations and wealthy families, con- 
tains several of the basic arguments 
which are currently being used, and we 
shall give it particular, although not 
exclusive, attention. 

The ad gives five arguments in sup- 
port of its plea for lower taxes. 

The first argument is to the effect 
that a big tax burden is dangerous 
to the survival of the corporate enter- 
prise system. It mentions that "our 
capitalistic system is in real danger 
when taxes take more than 20 per 
cent of our national income," and 
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adds, today taxes take twenty-five 
per cent of the national income." This 
is an admission that free enterprise 
is not able to survive unless there is 
a drastic change made in the govern- 
mental policies of the United States. 

Big business wants the government 
to abandon its heavy taxation schedule. 
This means that the government must, 
further, abandon its policy of debt 
creation for the purpose of maintain- 
ing high prices and providing employ- 
ment and relief to a large number of 
consumers. Such a reversal in govern- 
ment policies would raise two ques- 
tions: How can the government vali- 
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date its present large debt? How will 
private enterprise survive without 
large-scale government support? 

Perhaps business has forgotten the 
debacle of 1937 when the government 
eased up on its debt creation at the 
invitation of business and the 'reces- 
sion' set in. Anyway, it now argues 
that the 'capitalistic' system cannot 
survive unless the federal taxes on the 
incomes of corporations and the most 
wealthy of the families are reduced. 

It is interesting to note that the 
propaganda does not openly claim that 
the large corporations are losing 
money, nor that the earnings are less 
than they were before the high taxes 
were imposed. It implies by indirec- 
tion that this is the case, however, 
and would like you to draw that con- 
clusion. The reason that it avoids say- 
ing so directly is because, in 1947, 
corporate profits in the United States 
— after taxes — hit an all-time high of 
$17 billion. The real complaint is not 


that the high income group is making 
less money now than before, but that 
it is not making as much as it could if 
the taxes were reduced. 

One of the basic assumptions used 
in the general propaganda is that the 
'capitalistic' system is the best pos- 
sible system under which people can 
live. It is reiterated with monotonous 
repetitiousness that the people of the 
United States have the highest physical 
standard of living in the world and 
that this high standard was achieved 
under private capitalism; therefore, 
private capitalism provides the high- 
est possible standard of living that 
can be had. 

It is true that, ever since the settle- 
ment of this Continent by the people 
from northern Europe, there has been 
a gradual, although at times imper- 
ceptible, improvement in the general 
standard of living. This has been more 
noticeable in recent decades than ear- 
lier, due to the rapidly increasing rate 
of technological installation. This has 
created the illusion that the system, 
under 'capitalism,' has been manipu- 
lated to the advantage of the common 
man. The fallacy in this is the assump- 
tion that the advance was brought 
about intentionally by the leaders of 
the Price System. Americans fail to 
recognize that the rise in standard 
of living of the common man was an 
unintentional by-product of technologi- 
cal growth, and that it came about, 
not because of private enterprise, but 
in spite of it. 

Yes, indeed, it is wonderful what one 
can do with logic. 

TEN PERCENT PARTICIPATION 

The McGraw-Hill ad admits that 
only 10 percent of the American fami- 
lies have an annual income of $5000 
or more. The other 90 percent, we must 
conclude, are not permitted a favor- 
able participation in the 'free enter- 
prise system.' The most they can ex- 
pect is a few crumbs grudgingly 
awarded them in the form of wages 
from low-paying jobs. This is treated 
in the propaganda as though it were 
an opportunity which the people should 
be eager to grasp and hold onto. But 
even this low standard of living to 
which the great majority of American 
families are subjected, and which de- 
pends upon their continuing to work 
for wages, cannot be guaranteed by 
the 'capitalistic' system. The threat that 
this source of income will diminish 
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is held over the heads of the Ameri- 
can people by 'capitalism' as a coer- 
cive means of gaining their support. 

Technocracy's scientific survey of 
the physical factors that enter into 
our social operations reveals that the 
people of this Continent have an aver- 
age standard of living which is less 
than one-tenth of that which North 
America could provide for the present 
population. That the people are not 
getting such an abundance is not due 
to physical limitations but, rather, to 
the way in which the physical factors 
are being managed under the Price 
System. 

The ad suggests that, if free enter- 
prise is not artificially preserved, we 
will be 'nudged further and further 
into socialism.’ It warns that "Soviet 
Russia rewards successful managers, 
writers and scientists better relatively 
than we do," but that Russia does not 
reward so highly her 'individual pro- 

8 


ducers.' By individual producers, as 
judged from the context of the ad, 
is meant financiers. Just how this con- 
stitutes an argument against socialism 
(except, perhaps, to the upper 10 per- 
cent) we cannot see. 

It is evident that what big business 
fears more than anything else is 'so- 
cialism.' By socialism is meant any form 
of collective action on the part of 
the consumers for their own welfare. 
On the consumer level, individual anar- 
chy is promoted by business. Any at- 
tempt on the part of the consumers to 
get together for their own advantage 
is promptly labeled 'socialism,' which 
is another way of saying it is 'evil' 
and 'subversive.' 

While, on other continents, social- 
ism may be sufficiently revolutionary 
as to constitute an advance over the 
other prevailing social alternatives, 
Technocracy holds no brief for it on 
this Continent. The fallacy in the 


American propaganda is the assump- 
tion that socialism is the alternative 
pattern of social regulation for Amer- 
ica when the 'capitalistic' system fails. 
But, socialism is merely the substitu- 
tion of state enterprise for private en- 
terprise. The only significant difference 
is that, under socialism, the profits 
from business are publicly owned, in- 
stead of privately owned by a few 
families as under private enterprise. 

Since socialism and private capital- 
ism are both economies of scarcity, 
they do not constitute the true alter- 
natives for this Continent, nor for any 
area which arrives at the threshold of 
abundance. The socialism of Soviet 
Russia is valid only for the duration 
of scarcity conditions. Should Russia 
ever reach the level of abundance 
which North America has now reached, 
she will also have to consider a tech- 
nological control of her operations. It 
is conceivable, however, that Russia, 
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in such an event, would be able to 
move into an economy of abundance 
from her socialism with much greater 
ease than it is now possible for North 
America to do so from its private en- 
terprise economy. In any event, the 
advance into an economy of abun- 
dance means the abandonment of busi- 
ness enterprise, regardless of whether 
it is privately or publicly owned. 

Big business claims that the role of 
government is merely that of a referee. 
It argues that government should not 
enter into business on its own. Busi- 
ness is willing that the politicians who 
administer the government should be 
permitted to shake down the public 
for a portion of its income, if they 
will just keep the government out of 
business. In this, business is even will- 
ing to cooperate as a collection 
agency. Beyond the direct taxes col- 
lected from the citizens by the govern- 
ment, are indirect taxes. The consumer 
pays these political levies to the busi- 
nessman in the form of higher prices 
for the things he buys. The business- 
man passes these on (minus a little 
graft) to the government in the form 
of various taxes and fees. 

Business assumes credit for these 
indirect payments to the government 
and expects preferential consideration 
in return. Just to make sure that the 
politicians do not neglect this courtesy, 
business maintains strong pressure lob- 
bies at the seats of government to re- 
fresh the memories of the lawmakers. 
We shall not go into the details of 
how this 'refreshing of the memories' 
is conducted. Others are stirring it up 
enough for the stink to reach the pub- 
lic attention without our having to 
take part in it. 

Up to now, taxes have never been 
more than an irritant to the business- 
man. He would regard them as an 
operating cost and add them to the 
price of the goods and services which 
he had for sale. The consumer, not 
the businessman, paid the taxes levied 
on business. 

In order to avoid as much as possible 
the unfavorable contingency of open 
competition, the businessman maintains 
at least a liaison with other business- 
men in the same line, if he does not 
engage in actual collusion with them, 
for the purpose of keeping what 
amounts to a virtual price-fixing sched- 
ule for the whole field. Thus, the price 
of gasoline, steel, flour, butter, auto- 
mobiles and other things do not vary 
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enough between distributors to indi- 
cate 'free competition.' 

Businessmen, in their struggle for 
the maximum of profits, exhibit strong 
collectivist tendencies. They are very 
glad to 'get together' for the pur- 
poses of avoiding competition and 
keeping up prices. When the welfare 
of business is concerned, they form all 
kinds of associations and trade organi- 
zations to further their collective ad- 
vantages. Examples of these are The 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
American Medical Association, retail 
merchants associations and livestock 
growers associations. These are only 
a few; there are many more. 

Collectivism on the chiseling level 
surely is not communism; so, perhaps, 
it should be referred to as 'incipient 
fascism.' The mere formation of busi- 
ness associations for the promotion of 
chiseling is not in itself fascism. It is 
when a commercial oligarchy goes into 
partnership with the political oligarchy 
plus some church oligarchy to gain 
monopoly control of social operations 
for the purpose of preventing social 
change that a full-fledged fascism is 
reached. 

TAX RELIEF FOR THE WEALTHY 

The second argument advanced in 
the McGraw-Hill ad is that high taxes 
undercut incentives. It states the be- 
lief that "taxes should be levied, in 
principle, according to ability to pay," 
but goes on to argue that this should 
not apply literally to those who are 
most able to pay — it tends to dis- 
courage them from risking their sav- 
ings on new investments. In other 
words, it discourages the boys with 
the most from going out after more. 

The argument used by those with 
large incomes to’ justify lower taxes 
for themselves is something like this: 
"If we are permitted to keep more 
of our big incomes, we might be in- 
clined to take more risks with some 
of it, and it is just possible that some 
of the money so risked might trickle 
down to the people with small in- 
comes in the form of wages. There- 
fore, we believe that the people with 
small incomes should support us in our 
quest for still higher incomes for our- 
selves." Of course, they say it with 
prettier words than these, but the line 
of reasoning is the same. We have 
merely removed the camouflage of 
words which only slightly conceals the 
trap which is being set for the public. 


In spite of the fine words, big busi- 
ness does not intend to take any more 
risks than are necessary. Toward this 
end, it uses its influence in the govern- 
ment to gain as much protection for 
itself as possible. This involves some 
expense, but the returns are worth- 
while. Besides maintaining lobbyists at 
the seats of government, corporations 
often place members of the legislative 
bodies on their payrolls. It would be 
naive to suppose that those practices 
do not influence legislation. 

The police and armed forces of the 
nation are always kept on the alert 
to protect the investments and ac- 
cumulated savings of the wealthy. It 
is now common knowledge that the 
United States entered World War I 
on the side of the Allies specifically 
to save the private investments of 
American bankers in Europe. 

We recall the intensity with which 
the American law-enforcement agen- 
cies concentrated their attack upon 
kidnappers a few years ago. Could it 
be a mere coincidence that only the 
wealthy are able to pay enough money 
to make kidnapping for ransom a prof- 
itable enterprise? It is also noticeable 
that bank robbers come in for special 
attention from 'the law.' No such in- 
tensity of law enforcement is exhibited, 
however, where only the meagre as- 
sets of the economically less fortunate 
citizens are involved. Side street 'mug- 
gings' of passers-by, conducted by 
'hoodlums' for a small amount of 
pocket change, for example, are 
scarcely regarded as more serious than 
childish pranks. 

Some wag has said that in America 
we have a government 'of the wealthy, 
by the wealthy, for the wealthy.' This 
appears to be not very far from the 
fact. We do not say that Abe Lincoln 
told a falsehood at Gettysburg, but 
it is known that politicians sometimes 
go overboard with their oratorical en- 
thusiasm. 


TRUE TO THEIR MASTERS 

The United States Congress recently 
yielded to the pressure from the upper 
income groups (which, incidentally, in- 
clude members of Congress them- 
selves) to reduce taxes in a manner 
to most benefit those with high in- 
comes. This is ballyhooed as a great 
benefit to all American income groups. 
We would like to point out a couple 
of points of discrepancy between the 
facts and the propaganda. 


The provision of the new tax law 
which is supposed to benefit those 
with low incomes most is the change in 
personal exemptions from $500 to 
$600. This change will benefit those 
of low incomes to the maximum ex- 
tent of $20 per year for each member 
of the familiy. But, for those whose 
incomes are in the 50 percent bracket, 
the minimum gain is $50 per person 
per year. 

The provision in the. new tax law 
which permits the income of the family 
to be divided between husband and 
wife for income-tax-reporting purposes 
is obviously of considerable benefit to 
the families with large incomes, but 
the benefit to families of small in- 
comes is negligible. 

Congress has served its masters well. 

We do not here attempt to plead 
the tax case of the small income fami- 
lies. Nor are we condemning the be- 
havior of the people who receive high 
incomes. Technocracy does not seek 
the solution of America's economic 
problems under the Price System. In 
analyzing the effect of taxes on the 
people and pointing out the fallacies 
of big business propaganda, Technoc- 
racy is only trying to inform a few 
Americans as to the inadequacies of 
the Price System — its inability to pro- 
vide a high standard of living to all 
the citizens of the Continent. 

THE FALLACY OF MORE JOBS 

The third argument in the ad which 
we have mentioned is that reduced 
taxes for the upper income group 
would furnish an incentive for it to 
invest more money in common stocks 
and new enterprises which would 'open 
up new jobs.' There is an admission 
here that big business cannot maintain 
jobs for the workers under the present 
governmental tax system. Only if, 
somehow, taxes can be reduced for 
those families with incomes of over 
$5000 per year and big business 
thereby be permitted to make addi- 
tional billions in net profits, it is ar- 
gued, will free enterprise be willing 
and able to offer the lure of a few 
more jobs to the sons of toil. 

This constitutes fair warning to those 
who depend upon jobs in industry, and 
to the 90 percent low income families 
in general, that there is no economic 
security for them under the Price Sys- 
tem as it is practiced in America. If 
they want security, they had better 
seek another system than the 'capi- 
talistic free enterprise system.' 


One of the worst frauds being per- 
petrated upon a gullible public by the 
propaganda is the falsehood that new 
investments in industry mean more 
jobs. All the evidence which we are 
able to gather, and this is consider- 
able, testifies to the tendency of in- 
dustry to eliminate jobs by the installa- 
tion of faster and more automatic 
equipment and, at the same time, in- 
crease the quantity of production. This 
means not only fewer man-hours per 
unit of production, but fewer total 
man-hours. 

There is nothing in the operation of 
the system which makes an increas- 
ingly higher standard of living to the 
populace mandatory. The system is 
set up to produce ever greater profits 
to big business; beyond that, its in- 
tentions are of dubious social value. 
The system is not an asset to all of 
the people, but only to those who hold 
a controlling ownership interest in it. 

For over a century following the 
first industrial revolution, the system 
worked fine from the angle of the in- 
vestor. That was when expansion was 
about seven percent per year, and 
when the system had to distribute most 
of its intake to human workers as a 
consequence of its operation and 
growth. The procurement of raw ma- 
terials, the building of new capacity, 
and the operation of machines, much 
less efficient than those we now have, 
provided plenty of work. During this 
time, competition for capable em- 
ployes forced wages higher, and a 
higher standard of living became ap- 
parent within the lifetime of the indi- 
vidual. This was a characteristic of 
the period of immaturity and rapid 
growth. But, now that the technologi- 


cal mechanism has reached maturity, 
the social effects are quite different. 

The 'bugs' are being worked out of 
the physical mechanism. This means 
that machines are being designed to 
do the work while the less-desirable 
human worker is 'included out' of the 
operations. Now, we have developed 
a technological machine which has an 
almost unlimited capacity of produc- 
tion, while the major cost has been 
largely eliminated. Thus, a set-up 
which has long been the goal of the 
'capitalist,' wherein the theoretical 
maximum of profits is inherent in the 
operations, is nearly achieved. But, 
the ideal of the capitalist has turned 
out to be only a dream. The concept 
on which it was based has disappeared 
with the growth of technology. 

NO SILVER LINING 

The concepts of capitalistic enter- 
prise grew out of conditions of ex- 
treme scarcity. This was at a time when 
there was never enough produced to 
supply the demand. It was, therefore, 
assumed that the market for new pro- 
duction was insatiable. The economic 
illusion that 'the capacity to consume 
is unlimited' had not been exposed. 
Hence, the ultimate goal of enterprise 
was to reach a high rate of production 
at a very low cost. 

Now that the goal is in sight, three 
separate, but related, conditions enter 
in to disturb the smooth operation of 
the American economy for the benefit 
of big business: 

(I) The human worker who had been 
an essential part of the earlier devel- 
opment, and who had received grad- 
ually greater benefits from the indus- 
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trial growth, is now on the discard. 
He is not needed, so the system does 
• not reward him. As the workers are 
weeded out of the productive opera- 
tions, their wages are cut off and their 
purchasing power declines. They are 
not as good customers for business as 
when they were fully employed. 

(2) Business enterprise has the capa- 
city to produce, but the markets re- 
ject the produce. Production of goods 
quickly surpasses the capacity of the 
American consumers to buy them. The 
other outlet, foreiqn markets, is tight- 
ening down as other countries install 
greater productive capacity of their 
own. 

(3) In order to forestall rebellion at 
home and to prevent social change in 
other parts of the world, the govern- 
ment must step in and subsidize the 
consumers. This calls for higher taxes. 
These taxes have to be levied on those 
who are able to pay and, consequently, 
hit the wealthy benefactors of big busi- 
ness the hardest. 

JOB CREATION IN REVERSE 

The fourth argument presented in 
the ad is along the same line as the 
third. It states that, unless the flow 
of 'risk capital' can be doubled or 
trebled in the next few years, job- 
making investments will be curtailed 
and prosperity will not be maintained. 

When money is invested in already 
established industries, let us ask, is 
it for the purpose of making more 
jobs or increasing the number of man- 
hours per unit produced? Obviously 
not! If an old plant is to be remodeled, 
it means that more automatic ma- 
chines with higher productive capac- 
ity will be installed, which means fur- 
ther, that the cost in the form of wages 
will go down. The same thing happens 
on a larger scale when a whole indus- 
try is redesigned. This is particularly 
true in the textile industry which is 
now undergoing a revolutionary chanqe, 
and which, incidentally, is one of the 
’job-creating' enterprises which the 
McGraw-Hill ads specifically mention. 
When the existing plants are enlarged 
or when additional new plants are 
built, the new plants are always more 
efficient than the plants which pre- 
ceded them. 

If the industrial expansion is to take 
place on foreign continents, such as 
South America, western Europe, or 
south China, as big business hopes, 
how will that make more jobs for Amer- 
ican workers, especially if that invest- 


ment expansion is in plants which will 
compete with American industry for 
both foreign and American markets? 

Does big business want new kinds 
of enterprises to open up on this Con- 
tinent? We doubt that very much. Big 
business has its money invested in the 
present kinds of enterprise. Any new 
enterprises which are now in sight 
would not be strictly separate from 
and in addition to existing enterprises, 
but would replace or compete with 
them. Their introduction would cause 
serious dislocation in the industries now 
established, and might result in a re- 
shuffling of the ownership. 

Business resists basic innovations. 
We note how reluctant business has 
been to introduce television, which is 
destined to compete with other lines 
of entertainment if it is ever per- 
mitted to reach maturity. Look at the 
interference being thrown in the way 
of atomic energy development for 
power production uses. Furthermore, 
when do you suppose cheap, prefab- 
ricated houses will be generally avail- 
able to the public? 

Another industry which the ads men- 
tion as being ready to offer investment 
opportunities is the chemical industry. 
Th is industry may offer investment op- 
portunities for those with money to 
invest, but does it offer any great 
number of new jobs? In view of the 
degree of automaticity which is being 
reached by this industry, we do not 
look for it to absorb any vast number 
of employables. Although it is probable 
that the chemical industry will become 
more productive in the future, it will 
largely compete with or supersede 
other specific industries. As an ex- 
ample, we can mention the replace- 
ment of high cost wooden cabinets 
for radios by cheap, molded plastic 
cabinets. 

We could recommend an automatic 
delivery tube system for our large 
cities, proposed long ago; but, it is 
not even being considered at present. 
Its effects would be more devastating 
to jobs than the others we have men- 
tioned. Just think of the 'poor' post- 
men, newsboys, milkmen, delivery boys 
and all the others who would infest 
the employment agencies as a result 
of such an installation. 

Will any other new industry which 
is on the list of private enterprise 
create jobs beyond the few tempo- 
rary jobs which will be available dur- 
ing the installation of the equipment? 
All the facts are to the contrary. 


Technocracy is not pleading the 
case of the worker for his job. Instead, 
we take just the opposite stand. In- 
stead of saving or creating jobs, Tech- 
nocracy advocates the abolition of 
jobs — the emancipation of the worker 
from the slavery of toil. Technocracy 
applauds every time a machine is in- 
stalled which produces more units per 
man-hour than was done before. We 
are in favor of the elimination of every 
job that can be exterminated without 
disrupting the functional operation of 
the Continental Area. We contend 
that any industry which requires work- 
ers is obsolete and is in need of being 
overhauled. 

The fifth argument in the McGraw- 
Hill ads is that our present tax system 
is as 'out-of-date as an ox-cart,' and 
that if Congress does not alter the 
taxation laws to favor the wealthy, it 
will mean the end of prosperity and 
full employment. This should be fair 
warning to Congress! What politician 
wants 'prosperity' to end? 

What is omitted in this propaganda 
is a statement of the fact that the 
whole business system plus the whole 
political system are as out-of-date as 
an ox-cart. It fails to mention that any 
system which qrew out of scarcity and 
which is predicated upon scarcity is 
obsolete in an age of potential abun- 
dance. 

CONSUMER RESISTANCE 

The passing of taxes on to the con- 
sumer by business worked all right ^o 
long as the consumers were willing and 
able to pay the higher prices. In 
order to do this, they must sell their 
man-hours at a high price. But this 
process comes to an end when the con- 
sumers become either unable or un- 
willing to buy the goods at the asking 
price. And, when technology replaces 
workers at the job, they become in- 
creasingly unable to meet the prices. 
This has an adverse effect upon busi- 
ness. That trend is being reflected in 
current trade reports. 

The consumers are not buying freely. 
The retailers and wholesalers are ob- 
jecting to the prices listed by the 
manufacturers on the grounds that they 
cannot readily move the goods at a 
'fair' markup over those prices. 

Big business becomes really con- 
cerned about rising costs only when 
the consumer refuses to accept their 
being passed on to him. This accounts 
for the present stubborn opposition 
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to a third round of wage increases for 
labor. The first two rounds since the 
war were permitted after a certain 
amount of resistance, since the con- 
sumer was the party who really paid 
them in the end. Now that the process 
does not seem capable of being 
worked again, without an inroad into 
business profits, business is resisting 
the wage increases vigorously. 

Technocracy suggests that the only 
solution to high wages is the further 
displacement of workers by improved 
technology. 

Technocracy is not an advocate of 
tax reform. We realize that a change 
in taxation will not solve any of the 
fundamental problems of this Conti- 
nent. Only a change in the mode of 
operations will do that. In Technoc- 
racy's program of operations for 
North America, there is no provision 
for taxes. Taxes, whatever their form, 
are a feature of the Price System with 
its scarcity and maldistribution. The 
only solution to the tax problem is the 
abolition of taxes altogether. 

To the argument that the 'capital- 
istic' enterprise system is doomed if 
high taxes continue, our only reply 
is, "So what?" 

American business is caught be- 
tween two contradictory alternatives: 

(1) The need for the government to 
spend billions of dollars to subsidize 
business — directly, through govern- 
ment purchases and government finan- 
cial aid in the construction of new 
plant and, indirectly, through the sub- 
sidy of consumers at home and abroad. 

(2) The need for higher taxes to fi- 
nance the subsidy to business. 

Business loves the subsidy, but hates 
the taxes. Every kind of ingenious de- 
vice is being concocted to promote the 
first and evade the latter. The two are 
irreconcilable, with the result that busi- 
ness is becoming hysterical. It is going 
all out with this multi-million dollar ad- 
vertising campaign to sell 'the Ameri- 
can Way of Life' to Americans. It is 
pressuring its political stooges to re- 
duce taxes ana increase subsidies. The 
politicians, in their vain effort to please 
their masters, are also becoming hys- 
terical. 

Neither wants the public to know 
the true basis for their hysteria, so 
they conjure up a fictitious something 
about which to scream with frantic 
fear. What they are afraid of is so- 
cial change, but they cannot call it 
by that name for fear that such a label 
would not be regarded as sufficiently 


'evil' to warrant all the fuss. So, they 
howl about 'communism.' Not knowing 
what it is, and not being able to de- 
tect or measure it, all Americans can 
join in and get hysterical about com- 
munism to the neglect of the basic 
social problem which confronts them. 

Getting hysterical about social 
change does not, of course, solve the 
contradictions in the Price System. It 
merely makes matters worse, for it 
prevents the adoption of the social 
adjustments which are necessary if our 
civilization is to survive at a high level. 
The only conclusion to the present 
trend is chaos. 

As we accelerate our technological 
social machine over a road that is 
becoming increasingly bumpy with 
contradictions, we are surely headed 
for a smashup — unless! Unless we stop 
the machine? No. If we stall the ma- 
chine, we will be stranded in a social 
desert which is no more favorable to 
our survival than would be the smash- 
up. 

There is one other alternative, and 
only one. We can turn onto the smooth 
high-speed road which Technocracy 
has designed. This road will carry our 
high-speed social mechanism in safety 
and comfort. The road is built; we 
can turn onto it whenever we are 
ready to make the decision. The only 
questions are: How many bumps must 
we take first? Will we make the deci- 
sion to take the new road which Tech- 
nocracy has prepared in time to avoid 
the smashup? 

These are grave questions. They will 
not be answered by any hysterical 
condemnation of an intangible. They 
must be answered by taking the action 
which they imply is needed. For you, 
as an individual, that action takes the 
form of joining Technocracy and func- 
tioning to the best of your ability to 
prepare for a changeover to an Era 
of Abundance. 

— Wilton Ivie 

1 i 1 

More than three-fourths of the Amer- 
ican nation's labor force were engaged 
in the production of physical goods — 
agriculture, forestry and fishing, extrac- 
tion of minerals, and manufacturing and 
mechanical industries — in 1870, with 
more than half in agriculture. By 1930, 
only 21 per cent were in farming and 
only 53 per cent in all phases of pro- 
duction. 

— Twentieth Century Fund Report. 


THEY SAID 

IN 1935 

It is an ironic comment on our civili- 
zation that the social reaction to the 
gifts of plenty that science has offered 
is not an increase in human welfare, but 
distress and unemployment. Our dis- 
tributive and economic systems, begun 
in pre-scientific ages, are wholly unad- 
justed to science and unable to bear 
the burden placed on them by the prob- 
lem of the new and almost incredible 
abundance for all. This is because scien- 
tific methods are not applied to social 
problems. Science cannot save the 
world from disaster — that lies in the 
people's own hands — but it can make 
the world a celestial place if we so wish. 
— Sir. Richard A. Gregory, physicist, 
addressing the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Science produced the machines and 
technology. Science is again creating a 
new material world. With this new world 
there arise human problems which re- 
quire the highest leadership. It is time 
for science to become less parochial. In 
the broadest sense, scientists should be 
public servants. They should not be oc- 
cupied with the natural sciences exclu- 
sively, but their main sphere should be 
the general science of existence. 

— Howard W. Blakeslee, Science 
Editor, Associated Press. 

The students and propagandists call- 
ing themselves Technocrats, however 
discredited they may be in academic 
eyes and however abandoned in popu- 
lar notice, are essentially correct in de- 
claring that our new proficiency in pro- 
duction invalidates the price system. 
Columbia University has purged its pre- 
cincts of their presence, but the Tech- 
nocrats are justified with every passing 
day. 

— Broadus Mitchell, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Johns Hopkins University. 

We are in the early rather than the 
late stages of an era of scientific and 
engineering advance. This advance will 
contribute greatly to social betterment 
and will be conditioned by the wisdom 
with which adjustments are made be- 
tween technical change and economic 
and social reactions to such a change. 

— Willard R. Hotchkiss, Professor, 
Armour Institute of Technology. 

It is only by continued developments 
in science and industrial research that 
civilization can give a constantly grow- 
ing population a progressively higher 
standard of living. 

— P. W. Litchfield, President, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. 
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THE HUNTING GROUND 


Technology and abundance are invading the Price System. Will we 
compromise with the invaders and survive, or will we struggle 
to maintain our 'hunting ground' — The Price System — and perish? 


E CITIZENS of North Amer- 
ica (as a whole) are standing 
like a band of Indians in pio- 
neer days vigorously fighting to main- 
tain a hold on our hunting-ground, 
while the invaders come on in an un- 
ending stream to surround us and 
threaten to annihilate us. 

The Indians' hunting-ground con- 
tained buffaloes, deer, turkeys, fish and 
other wild life — the Indians' food sup- 
ply — not an abundance, but scarcity. 
Our hunting-ground contains man- 
made scarcity with poverty and mal- 
nutrition for one-third of our popula- 
tion and disillusionment for most of 
the others. Our hunting-ground con- 
tains the precarious privilege of an 
abundant living for the few, by the 
exploitation of our vast array of nat- 
ural resources; and the 'privilege' of 
the vast majority to exploit and chisel 
one another, and to fight over the 
opportunities to do the diminishing 
amount of work still needed to be 
done by human toil. It contains, in 
most places, an 'opportunity' for the 
aged to starve slowly, rather than 
quickly. It contains educational op- 
portunities for only the few who have 
the 'price.' It contains diseases running 
rampant — diseases which could easily 
be annihilated. It contains contradic- 
tions and absurdities which are driv- 
ing American people insane every day. 
This hunting-ground contains a vast 
army constantly engaged in detecting 
'criminals' and bringing them to trial 
then 'taking care of them;' while con- 
ditions which breed crime among all 
groups, especially among the young, 
faster than criminals can be caught, 
are ignored as being the basis of 
crime. It contains the opportunities 
to make huge profits out of war, for 
those who stay home from war, and 
who are 'smart enough;' in other 
words, it contains the incentives to 
wage war. Even now, this hunting- 
ground, which you have been so vig- 
orously fighting to maintain, is lead- 
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ing us merrily down the road to a 
third World War. 

This hunting-ground which our polit- 
ical, business and ecclesiastical 'lead- 
ership' has been fighting so desper- 
ately for three decades to maintain, 
is only a hoary 7000-year-old tradition. 
It is 'the European Way of Life,' the 
Price System method of operation, 
which was brought to the shores of 
this Continent in the Mayflower. Those 
who think themselves most interested 
in maintaining this hunting-ground 
have misnamed it 'the American Way 
of Life,' to mislead the 90 per cent 
of Americans who do not pretend to 
think for themselves, but rely upon 
others to do their thinking for them. 


When the people on this Continent 
establish 'the American Way of Life,' 
that way of life will be in harmony with 
the new conditions of abundance 
which have been brought to us by 
science, by machines which use the 
energy of falling-water, the energy of 
coal and the energy of oil — our vast 
array of technology, coupled with our 
immense supply of natural resources, 
which sets this Continent apart from 
the rest of the world as unique, very 
different. Since the 'invaders' of our 
hunting-ground are science and tech- 
nology, which have brought conditions 
of abundance to us, that way of life 
will, of necessity, be a scientific way 
of life instead of the philosophic way 
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The clippings above are evidence of the fact that poverty, malnutrition, discontent and disillusion- 
ment are the lot of many of the inhabitants of the North American Continent. The Price Svstem 
offers the ’privilege' to the vast majority to exploit and chisel one another, and to fight over the 
opportunities to do the diminishing amount of work still needed to be done by human toil. It 
contains educational opportunities for only the few who have the 'price.' It contains contradictions 
and absurdities which are driving Americans Insane every day. 
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The Price System contains the incentive 
to wage war . . . 


of life which you are fighting so des- 
perately to maintain. 

The conditions of abundance, which 
our vast array of technology and sci- 
entific advancement have brought to 
North America, have been relentlessly 
invading every sphere of activity on 
this Continent for over three decades. 
The forward march of technology on 
this North American Continent is uni- 
directional and irreversible, and the 
invasion will relentlessly continue. The 
ancestors of all of the Indians now 
living compromised with the invaders 
of their time, taking not what they 
wanted but what they could get. The 
other Indians died without leaving 
progeny. 

Where are you, as an American 
citizen, going from here? Are you go- 
ing to continue trying to maintain the 
outmoded Price System method of so- 
cial operation (which can operate only 
in conditions of scarcity) in the midst 
of these new conditions of abundance 
thrust upon us by this new array 
of technology, which technology is 
usurping your prerogative to do the 
work which is to be done? Are you 
going to continue asking your politi- 
cians to pay out your tax money to 
farmers to keep part of their land 
idle, or to destroy part of what is 
produced, in order to keep things 
scarce enough to continue operating 
your hunting-ground? 

Are you going to ask for a third 
World War so as to have more profits, 
more chiseling and a job for you a 
little while longer in this hunting- 
ground? If so, then select your group 
of politicians and march to the ballot- 
box, and as you drop in your ballot 
say, "Give me more of the same"; 
and they will doubtlessly continue, as 


in the past, to fight valiantly against 
these invaders, until they reach the 
last ditch of the losing defense. As 
your taxes increase, you take on, in- 
dividually, a larger share in defending 
the bastions. 

If, on the other hand, you have 
had enough of this ridiculous battle 
to maintain scarcity, and want to 
learn what these new invaders (condi- 
tions of abundance for every North 
American citizen and our vast array 
of technology) will demand for you to 
live in harmony with them and at peace 
with them, come to the 'Peace Table.' 

Technocracy originated with The 
Technical Alliance of North America, 
a group of engineers, scientists, mathe- 
maticians and educators who began 
in the winter of 1918-1919 to make 
an energy survey of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. The purpose of the 
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survey was to determine the relation- 
ships between our increasing use of 
technology operating on the energy 
of falling-water, of coal and of oil 
(with the resulting decrease of human 
toil) and the increasing abundance of 
goods and services at our disposal, on 
the one hand, and our social methods 
of operation on the other hand. The 
discoveries which they made were so 
intriguing that they continued their 
survey on through the years. 

Howard Scott, Director-in-Chief of 
Technocracy Inc., was Chief Engineer 
of The Technical Alliance of North 
America. In 1933, Technocracy was 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a non-sectarian, 
non-political, non-profit membership 
organization. This Organization be- 
came heir to the body of facts un- 
covered by The Technical Alliance of 
North America. Howard Scott, Direc- 
tor-in-Chief of Technocracy Inc., made 


his first Continental tour in the follow- 
ing year; and since that time the 
membership of Technocracy Inc. has 
had a steady, consistent growth. Now, 
Sections of the Organization are to 
be found in almost every state of the 
United States and in every province 
of Canada, and members may be 
found in Alaska, in Puerto Rico, Mex- 
ico, and many other places on the 
North American Continent. 

A Section of Technocracy Inc. is 
composed of twenty-five or more mem- 
bers; in some cases, hundreds. Each 
Section conducts at least one Study 
Class each week, as well as using vari- 
ous methods of informing other North 
American citizens of the urgent neces- 
sity of conforming to the dictates of 
these new invaders — an abundance of 
goods and services for -all North Amer- 
icans and the new technology which 
brings this abundance to us. 

When a person has gone through 
the Study Course of Technocracy Inc., 
he will know what the people of North 
America, as a whole, will be required 
to do in order to live in harmony and 
at peace in the midst of these new 
conditions of abundance which are 
being thrust upon us by this new 
technology. No human agency is set- 
ting up these requirements; they are 
set up by the new physical conditions 
brought into being by this Power Age 
in which we, on this Continent, are 
now living. Technocracy's analysis of 
these relationships and requirements 
has caused some people to define 
Technocracy as 'science applied to the 
social order.' 

Technocracy (the body of thought) 
is the only voice qualified to speak 
for these new invaders, since Tech- 



it forces millions of Americans io live at 
sub-standard levels . . . 
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it fosters deliberate waste of food and 

of nonreplaceable resources . . . 

nocracy is the result of the only open- 
minded scientific approach to an un- 
derstanding of the scope, magnitude 
and direction of this invasion. The mat- 
ter of actually conforming to the re- 
quirements of these new conditions 
of abundance by machine-production 
methods is comparatively simple and 
trivial. It consists mainly of giving up 
two habits hoary with age and tradi- 
tion — the Price System method of buy- 
ing and selling goods, and political 
action. The difficult part consists in ar- 
riving at the decision to give them 
up. As the difficulties incident to main- 
taining this hunting-ground (the Price 
System method of operation) progres- 
sively increase with the increasing 
tempo of the invasion, more and more 
Americans will awaken to the futility 
of the foolhardy fight against our tech- 
nology and the abundance for all 
North Americans. 

Our political 'leadership' has been 
fighting valiantly to maintain enough 
of scarcity, in the midst of these new 
invaders, to enable us to still have our 
hunting-ground, the Price System 
method, for yet a little while longer; 
but it is not the source of pleasure 
and joy that it used to be. All of us 
Americans are paying for this fight, 
and paying heavily. The peace has 
not yet been signed after World War 
II, and we are rushing rapidly towards 
the brink of World War III. World 
War II didn't solve anything relating 
to our war against an abundance and 
the forward march of technology on 
this Continent; it only prolonged our 
sojourn in the hunting-ground of arti- 
ficial, man-made scarcity with all of 
its inadequacies and inconsistencies — 
and at what a cost to our supply of 
nonreplaceable natural resources and 
to our citizens as a whole! 

World War III may give you more 
of the same; and it may, on the con- 


trary, result in the annihilation of most 
of us, as war techniques are undergoing 
refinements. 

Our politicians have paid farmers 
with our money to leave part of their 
land idle, so as to keep com, wheat, 
cotton, etc., scarce enough for the 
Price System, our hunting-ground, to 
continue in operation. For the same 
reason, they have bought and de- 
stroyed potatoes, eggs and other com- 
modities. Don't blame the politicians; 
they are only doing your bidding. You 
want them to maintain our hunting- 
ground for us. Their offices are part 
of it, and you go to the ballot-box and 
ask for more of the same. If you don't 
like the old hunting-ground, accept 
the responsibility of helping in the 
compromise with these new invaders. 

Now, as to the design of a social 
system which will permit us to live 
in harmony and at peace with these 
invaders (an abundance of goods and 



if permits our fertile soil to be lost 
through failure to provide adequate 
controls . . . 


services for all North Americans 
brought about by science and tech- 
nology): We (all of us) will have to 
abandon every bit of our hunting- 
ground, the 7000-year-old Price Sys- 
tem of buying and selling, and sub- 
stitute for it a method of distribution 
designed to meet the needs of these 
invaders. The Price System is not a 
system of distribution, it is a system 
of exchange — quite a different thing. 
The Price System cannot operate in 
conditions of abundance. Those who 
have observed events on this Conti- 
nent during the last three decades 
already know this; but you outside 
of Technocracy Inc. have not done 
anything about it. Are you too busy 
fighting to maintain the system be- 
cause you are satisfied with what you 
are getting from your hunting-ground? 


The second requirement of the blue- 
print of the New America is: We (all 
of us) will have to surrender the pre- 
rogative of 'government by opinion,’ 
and substitute in its stead 'government 
by function.' All divisions of activity 
on this Continent will be vertically 
aligned (see chart); and the Conti- 
nental Control will be composed of 
one member from each division. In- 
stead of voting for 'more of the same' 
by dropping a ballot in the ballot- 
box, every time you exchange an En- 
ergy Certificate for any particular 
kind of goods or services, you will 
be voting for more of that particular 
kind of goods or services, as the case 
may be. Your votes will accomplish 
something worth while then. When we 
abandon our hunting-ground, we au- 
tomatically abandon political control 
because political control is part of 
the Price System method of operation. 

You may be interested in knowing 
what these new invaders will give to 
John Q. Public (you) in return for 
your surrender of these two old habits 
(exchanging by use of the Price Sys- 
tem, and political action). Here are 
a few of the outstanding results: 

1. Security from birth to death at a 
much higher standard of living than 
is enjoyed by seven-eights of the popu- 
lation of this Continent today. 

2. All chances to chisel and exploit 
human beings on this Continent will 
be wiped out. 

3. Our nonreplaceable natural re- 
sources will be conserved, something 



it thrives on duplication of effort and 
political inefficiency. 
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In order that this Continent may 
reach its destiny of abundance and 
security, it will be necessary that we 
surrender the prerogative of 'govern- 
ment by opinion' and substitute 'gov- 
ernment by function.' This calls for a 
social organization built along funda- 
mental lines similar to that of the 
operating force of fhe telephone com- 
pany or the power system. Such an 
organization has no political prece- 
dent. It is neither a democracy, an 
aristocracy, a plutocracy or a dicta- 
torship. It is a Technocracy built 
along the technological lines of the 
job at hand. 


that has not been done under the 
Price System method of operation. 

4. Each citizen will have an equal 
opportunity to enjoy his or her share 
of the abundance of goods and serv- 
ices we are able to produce. 

5. Every young person within the 
bounds of the North American Conti- 
nent will have the opportunity to get 
a complete education in the field of 
his or her choice, limited only by his 
or her innate capacity to acquire edu- 
cation. There will be no financial bar- 
riers anywhere along the line. 

6. For the first time in our history, 
a thoroughly efficient Health Sequence 
will be established. Each individual will 
receive, periodically, a thorough physi- 
cal examination. It is needless to add 
that such maladies as cancer, tuber- 
culosis and venereal diseases will then 
soon be eradicated from this Con- 
tinent. 

7. In substituting in place of the 
Price System a method of distribution 
designed to distribute an abundance,, 
we automatically banish the cause of 
95 per cent of all crime on this Con- 
tinent — Money. 

8. There will be much less of human 
toil and greater opportunities for lei- 
sure and travel; and each individual 
will have the wherewithal to enjoy 
these things as well as any hobbies in 
which he may wish to indulge. 
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9. Instead of the hovels, slums and 
fire-traps in which a majority of Amer- 
icans are living today, we will have a 
system of housing compatible with the 
potentialities of our vast array of nat- 
ural resources and productive equip- 
ment. (Even now, those who have the 
'price' can have homes air-conditioned 
by an apparatus similar to a refrigera- 
tion unif operated by a thermostat. By 
opening one valve and closing another 
it can be made to operate forward 
or backward, heating the home in 
winter and cooling it in summer.) 

10. Perhaps it is needless to add 
that surrendering the hunting-ground 
automatically stops all profit-taking. 
When war is no longer profitable, war- 
mongering will soon be no more. 

Defense against possible invasion by 
other nations and our relations with 
other nations have not been men- 
tioned, because these matters, together 
with many others, are mere details; 
but they are all blueprinted and ready 
for the day when you, John Q. Public, 
get ready to compromise with these 
new, relentless, onward-marching in- 
vaders, science and technology, and 
the abundance they are bringing to 
us in North America. 

You would not expect one who has 
not studied chemistry to understand 
an equation of chemistry; neither 
would you expect one who had not 
studied geometry to solve a geometric 
problem. Science applied to social or- 


der is not different fundamentally from 
any other branch of science. An under- 
standing of it and its implications, its 
ramifications and its whys and where- 
fores, does not come to anyone 'in- 
tuitively,' nor from an expression of 
opinions. 

Like all other branches of science, 
this branch, also, is factual. The only 
way to get an understanding of it 
is to study it. Having completed the 
Study Course of Technocracy Inc., 
you will have a more efficient under- 
standing of the subject matter usually 
called Economics' than you can ob- 
tain in any college or university. All 
Sections of Technocracy Inc. are con- 
ducting these Study Classes. Enroll in 
one and investigate Technocracy. If 
you find it to be scientific, get into 
the Technological Army of the New 
America — an army not to wage war, 
but to educate others and discipline 
yourself. Often, those who come to 
scoff remain to learn. 

Familiarize yourself with the design 
of social operation required by these 
new onward-marching invaders — and 
the why of it. Then you will be in 
position to render truly yeoman serv- 
ice to our country and to other North 
Americans by being able to answer 
their questions. These questions will 
come thicker and faster as we are 
crowded closer and closer to the nec- 
essity of choosing between this de- 
sign and chaos. — Harry G. Palmer. 
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THE OBSOLETE ENGINE 


In spite of the efficiency and durability of the engine which performed 
most of the world's work until a century and a half ago, that engine 
is being discarded and replaced by other types of engines. Read why. 


M OST of the achievements of 
man at the time of our first 
president, George Washing- 
ton, were by means of an extraordinary 
engine, which, if has been stated, was 
*th6 most extraordinary engine that 
the world has ever known.' This en- 
gine, used for many purposes, such as 
lifting, moving things from place to 
place, performing many complicated 
operations, was used for the most of 
the work done at that time, except for 
the small amount done by domesti- 
cated animals and by windmills. 


couldn't be started again. There are 
reasons why that should not happen. 
One is that I wouldn't want it to hap- 
pen; another Is that you wouldn't want 
it to happen; and another is that there 


is no reason why it should happ 


Most of the accomplishments of the 
past, like the building of the pyramids, 
ancient highways, canals, and struc- 
tures of like nature in use today, were 
built by the use of this type of engine. 


especially here in North America where 
there is an abundance of fuel to keep 
these engines running. Still another 
reason is that we use this type of en- 
gine for developing all other models, 
and it is essential that this extraordi- 
nary engine be kept running, because 
if it stops all other models would also 
stop. 


quite a problem, under the Price Sys- 
tem, and would have continued to 
grow worse had we not developed a 
process of fitting millions of these en- 
gines with a lot of gadgets and then 
setting them to work 'busting each 
other up.' We eliminated many thou- 
sands of them by this activity and ren- 
dered a great many more unfit for 
further work of a physical nature. 


Anyway, this type of engine, this 
efficient, durable engine which per- 
formed most of the work of the world 
not so many years ago, we call 'man.' 


This engine, with a capacity of one- 
tenth horsepower and a weight of 100 
to 250 lbs., was, and is, an economical 
engine so far as its fuel demands are 
concerned. Its boiler burns at a very 
low temperature. It is more efficient 
than most steam engines. It works at 
a constant pressure, and automatically 
informs the operator when the fuel is 
about exhausted. It contains more 
than 230 bearings, which are auto- 
matically lubricated; and, despite its 
being very complicated, it wears ex- 
tremely well. Some of them are still 
operating after 50 or 75 years of serv- 
ice. Yet, in spite of the efficiency and 
durability of this engine, it is fast be- 
coming obsolete, and millions of the 
models are being shelved or aban- 
doned. 


Not so long ago, we had many mil- 
lions of these engines just idling 
around, performing no useful work. 
We used a few to rake a leaf here and 
there, but for the most part we just 
kept them idling around. We set up 
many service stations (or agencies) for 
the purpose of distributing fuel to keep 
these engines running. That became 


The reason why this model engine 
is becoming obsolete and is being re- 
placed by other models is an interest- 
ing story which all North Americans 
should at least briefly understand. 


Let us first look at a map of the 
North American Continent. On this 
Continent a few years ago, Technoc- 


We find most of these abandoned 
models around congested areas of our 
population, just idling around, doing 
no useful work. We use a great many 
of these models in performing work 
that has very little relationship to the 
production of goods and services 
necessary .to man’s welfare. One thing 
about this type of engine is that it 
requires fuel whether it is performing 
useful work or not. It cannot be al- 
lowed to come to a stop through lack 
of fuel, like other engines, because it 
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racy originated. In the winter of 
1918-19, Howard Scott, an engineer, 
formed a group of scientists, engineers 
and economists which became known 
in 1920 as the Technical Alliance — a 
research organization. Being engineers 
and scientists these men observed cer- 
tain trends, and their primary objective 
was to ascertain the possibilities of 
applying the achievements of science 
to social and industrial affairs. With 
this in mind, they set out to make a 
survey of the energy resources and 
the natural resources of this North 
American Continent. In addition, they 
studied the industrial evolution that 
had taken place therein, keeping in 
mind, always, their aim — to set forth a 
social design which could provide a 
higher standard of living for the peo- 
ple living in this Continental Area, with 
the least possible waste of the non- 
replaceable resources. 

Let us look again at the map and 
this time think in terms of natural re- 
sources — coal, oil and mineral deposits 
— and of the vast areas of rich soil, 
and of climatic conditions and water 
power. 

This survey disclosed that this Con- 
tinental Area possessed the lion’s share 
of these natural resources. We have 
an abundance of fertile soil; an abun- 
dance of water power; and the greatest 
share of the world's coal and oil, and 
adequate supplies of almost all of the 
chief industrial minerals — iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, etc. Nowhere in the earth's 
surface were these vital minerals 
grouped together in such an abundant 
store as in this Area. 

Now let us think briefly in terms of 
the energy contained in the resources 
mentioned, such as the energy con- 
tained in coal, oil, gas or water power. 
The dictionary defines energy as 'the 
capacity to do work.' Every sort of 
work done requires the expenditure of 
energy and no work can be done with- 
out energy. All energy is not spent in 
doing work useful to man, but a great 
deal more could be utilized. We are 
now beginning to use more and more 
of the energy contained in our water 
resources through such projects as 
Shasta Dam, Grand Coulee, Boulder 
and TVA. 

Return to that extraordinary engine 
which had done almost all of the 
world's work up until the time of James 
Watt, who introduced the first practi- 
cal steam engine. We can say that 
the whole amount of energy used by 
humankind, until that time, came from 
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food eaten by man, and the little ob- 
tained from domesticated animals. 

Any civilization set up by man up 
to the time of Benjamin Franklin was 
limited by the fact that man and his 
animals could do only so much work 
in a day, and no more. Not until the 
Machine Age arrived, bringing with it 
the possibility of utilizing the energy 
contained in coal, gas, oil and water 
power to multiply the rate of energy 
conversion many times over, did a new 
influence appear in human society. 
Our whole existence is, and always has 
been, a struggle with nature to uncover 
stores of energy. 

The men who comprised the Techni- 
cal Alliance had observed certain 
trends at the time of the first World 
War. We had taken large numbers of 
workers, these extraordinary engines, 
out of productive activities and placed 
them in nonproductive activities, and 
by so doing had stimulated the greater 
use and development of other engines 
to do the work formerly done by these 
men who were drawn into the armed 
forces. Since that time we have con- 
tinued to use the new model engine — 
the machine — at an accelerating rate. 
This changeover has taken place so 
rapidly in the few years since the first 
World War that the importance of 
man as a power unit, especially here 
in North America, is about over. More 
and more the slogan 'untouched by 
human hands' is being heard. 

A CHANGE OF PACE 

The day of the spade, the walking 
plow, the old spinning wheel, the ox- 
cart and the horse and buggy is on 
the way out. The steady flow of this 
huge energy output has become so 
vital to our national existence that if 
we attempted to stop it and try to go 
back to hand labor, most of us would 
die. Fire, disease and starvation would 
do their work swiftly and ruthlessly. 

Our society has become so mecha- 
nized that the population is in a. state 
of absolute dependence upon its un- 
interrupted operation. The bulk of the 
population lives in cities or towns, de- 
pending upon the uninterrupted flow 
of food, water, clothing, shelter, heat, 
transportation and communication. We 
depend upon the uninterrupted opera- 
tion of our railways, our power plants, 
telephone and telegraph systems, our 
mines, our factories, our farms, etc. 
Our whole productive equipment is 
run almost exclusively by kilowatt- 
hours of extraneous energy (non-human 


energy). Most of the human labor in 
use today is in a supervisory capacity. 
New machines function with greater 
speed and precision and at a lower 
unit cost than is physically possible for 
any human being fo do. Our newer 
machines are not only faster, but they 
are becoming more and more auto- 
matic. These developments are a 
trend; that is, what we have today is 
small compared to the possibilities in 
store for the future. There is no way 
of reversing these trends if we wish to 
live. 

As a converter of energy into work, 
the extraordinary engine — the human 
— is 'becoming obsolete, and whether 
we, as individuals, prefer that trend 
or some other is irrelevant, since we 
are dealing with a progression that is 
beyond our individual or collective 
abilities to arrest. 

These trends conflict with our horse- 
and-buggy ideologies and folkways, but 
we will just have to adjust to the 
change. Not so long ago we were 
afraid of almost every change, and we 
fought against any device which con- 
flicted with notions we had acquired 
from the ox-cart days, but we are grad- 
ually becoming conditioned to the 
changes which are taking place, espe- 
cially in the machinery of production 
and transportation. It is a little tough 
on the 'oldsters,' but youth does not 
mind having the machines do the work, 
and they are not so much in favor of 
the old saying, 'by the sweat of your 
brow.' 

The introduction of technology into 
the job of producing goods is reduc- 
ing, at a tremendous rate, the time 
required by humans. Technology has 
now advanced to the point where the 
distribution of human labor has become 
impossible. To make a Price System 
run with any degree of smoothness, we 
must use manpower in order that the 
goods produced can be bought back 
with the wages paid for the man-hours. 
Kilowatt-hours are rapidly taking the 
place of man-hours and, since no wages 
are paid out to kilowatt-hours, the 
goods produced cannot be sold. As 
a consequence, we are faced with a 
problem of distribution — not a prob- 
lem of production. 

As the human engine becomes obso- 
lete in the production of the goods 
necessary to human welfare, a new de- 
sign of social operation becomes 
necessary, a design which conforms to 
the physical conditions of a new en- 
vironment. Technocracy is that design. 

— A. L. Wilson 
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TECHNOCRACY 


North America's Only Social Dynamic 


The TECHNOCRAT 


WHAT? 

Technocracy is the only North American 
social movement with a North American pro- 
gram which has become widespread on this 
Continent. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in 
America or elsewhere. The basic unit of 
Technocracy is the chartered Section consist- 
ing of a minimum of 25 members and run- 
ning up to several hundred. It is not a 
commercial organization or a political party; 
it has no financial subsidy or endowments 
and has no debts. Technocracy is supported 
entirely by the dues and donations of its 
own members. The widespread membership 
activities of Technocracy are performed vol- 
untarily; no royalties, commissions or bonuses 
are paid, and only a small full-time staff 
receives subsistence allowances. The annual 
dues are $6.00 which are paid by the mem- 
ber to his local Section. Members wear the 
chromium and vermilion insignia of Tech- 
nocracy — the Monad, an ancient generic 
symbol signifying balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy originated in the winter of 
1918-19 when Howard Scott formed a 
group of scientists, engineers and economists 
that became known in 1920 as the Technical 
Alliance — a research organization. In 1933 
it was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a non-profit, non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian membership organization. 
In 1934 Howard Scott, Director-in-Chief, 
made his first Continental lecture tour which 
laid the foundations of the present Conti- 
nent-wide membership organization. Since 
1934 Technocracy has grown steadily without 
any spectacular spurts, revivals, collapses, or 
rebirths. This is in spite of the fact that the 
press has generally 'held the lid' on Tech- 
nocracy, until early in 1942 when it made the 
tremendous 'discovery' that Technocracy had 
been reborn suddenly full-fledged with all 
its members, headquarters, etc., in full swing! 

WHERE? 

There are units and members of Tech- 
nocracy in almost every State and in every 
province in Canada, and in addition there 
are members in Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
Puerto Rico and in numerous other places 
with the Armed Forces. Members of Tech- 
nocracy are glad to travel many miles to dis- 
cuss Technocracy's Program with any inter- 
ested people and Continental Headquarters 
will be pleased to inform anyone of the loca- 
tion of the nearest Technocracy unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy was built in America by 
Americans. It is composed of American 
citizens of all walks of life. Technocracy's 
membership is a composite of all the occu- 
pations, economic levels, races and religions 
which make up this Continent. Membership 
is open only to American citizens. Aliens 
and politicians are not eligible. (By poli- 
ticians is meant those holding elective office 
or active office in any political party.) 
Doctor, lawyer, storekeeper, farmer, me- 
chanic, teacher, preacher or housewife — so 
long as you are a patriotic American — you 
are welcome in Technocracy. 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833 - 11834 AREA 
TECHNOCRACY Inc. 
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Presenting an analysis of news items gleaned from the public press 
indicating North America's need for planned direction and out- 
lining Technocracy's design for victory over fascism, poverty and 
insecurity on this Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction to Technocracy ... . 25c 
Make Way for Social Change. . . 15c 

Man Hours and Distribution 15c 

The Energy Certificate 10c 

Science vs. Chaos 10c 

America — Now and Forever 15c 

The Sellout of the Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The Mandate 

of Survival 15c 

I Am the Price System 
and 

The Culture of Abundance 15c 

'There'll Always Be an England*. . 10c 
'Our Country Right or Wrong'. . 15c 
America Must Show the Way... 15c 


Magazines 

The Technocrat, 81 13 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 44, Calif., 20 cents; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 

Technocracy, 155 East 44th St., New York 17. 

N. Y., 15 cents; no subscriptions. 

Technocracy Digest, I 166 West Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B. C., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; $1.25 for 6 issues. 

Great Lakes Technocrat, 4757 N. Talman 
Ave., Chicago 25, III., 25 cents; $2.50 for 
12 issues; 6 issue trial subscription $1.25. 

Northwest Technocrat, 813 Pine St., Seattle I, 
Wash., 20 cents a copy; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 


LISTEN: 


"CALLING ALL AMERICANS " 


Presented by Technocracy Inc. 


KXLA 

( I I 10 on your dial) 

Every THURSDAY, 6:15 p. m. 
(Pacific Daylight-Saving Time) 


KPMC 

( I 560 on your dial ) 

Every SUNDAY, I 1 :30 a.m. 
(Pacific Daylight-Saving Time) 


KS0N 

( 1 240 on your dial ) 
Every SUNDAY, 7:45 p. m. 
( Pacific Daylight- 
Saving Time) 


KRNR 

( 1490 on your dial) 
(Roseburg, Oregon) 
Every SUNDAY, 3:45 p.m. 

( Pacific Daylight- 
Saving Time ) 


KBRO 

( 1 490 on your dial ) 
(Bremerton, Washington) 
Every SUNDAY, 1 :45 p. m. 
( Pacific Daylight- 
Saving Time) 
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T HE real friends of our American Way of Life are those who recognize and fearlessly 
reveal the obvious danger signals that are evident on every side, and who seek to 
eliminate the threats to our social order while there is yet time and opportunity. 

The most dangerous enemies we have are not the 'crack pots' who peddle cheap and 
naive panaceas. Such persons at least recognize that something is wrong, though their 
remedy may be worse than the malady itself. 

The real menace is to be found in those who insist on living in a 'fool's paradise' of smug 
complacency, conducting a sort of sit down strike against intelligence, and insisting that 
nothing is wrong in this best of all possible worlds. 

Such adamant smugness inevitably charts the course of society from decadence through 
dry rot, to crisis and totalitarianism. 

— From the preface to Social Institutions, by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
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| AM TECHNOLOGY 

I was born before the recorded history of man, but my greatest advance 
has been made in the last fifty years. 

I am the gigantic industrial system of North America. 

I am the great transportation system which moves men, equipment and 
resources across this great Continent. 

I am the mighty hydroelectric plants and the central steam plants which 
generate electricity for the needs of the Continent. 

I am the giant foundries, the great furnaces and the sprawling factories of 
your many cities. 

I am the planter, the tiller and the harvester of the abundant crops from 
North America's fertile soil. 

I am the electric light, the telephone, the radio and the all-seeing eyes of 
television. 

I am the printing press, the automatic textile loom, the giant X-ray machine. 

I am the more than 2,000,000 machine tools and the nearly 2,000,000,000 
installed horsepower of prime movers in North America. 

I, North American Technology, furnished the bulk of the fuel and the wea- 
pons for the most devastating war the world has ever known. 

It was I who made possible the precision bomb sight, radar detection, jet 
planes and even the terrible atom bomb. 

I, Technology, could just as easily be made to turn out goods for peaceful 
living, but I do not dictate how I must operate. 

For, although I am designed and developed by the scientists, technologists 
and technicians, I am the chattel of American business, and I am imprisoned 
within the framework of the Price System. 

I have solved the problem of production and, were I permitted to do so, 
I could solve the problem of distribution. 

If you, the people of North America, want me to turn out an abundance of 
goods and services to all North Americans, giving every individual security from 
birth to death, I can do it. It's up to you! 

If you would like to see your North America free from beggars, crooks, 
charity, chicanery, chiseling and profit, it's up to you! 

If you would like to see your children growing up in a land of equal oppor- 
tunity, free from discrimination against race, color or creed, it's up to you! 

If you will set me free from the Price System by installing technological social 
controls in accord with the physical laws by which I must operate, I will build, 
right here on the North American Continent, the greatest civilization ever known 
to man — a society organized and operated for the prime function of living! 

I can do it, if you want me to. It's up to you! 

I AM TECHNOLOGY! 





Where's Your Security? 

Security Is across a bridge — or rather across a chasm, for the bridge has not yet been 
built. The blueprint is ready; the materials are at hand; the skilled workmen are on call. 
Only the signal to go ahead is being withheld. Who do you think must give that signal? 


Y OU want security. You want to 
know that for the rest of your 
days you will not lack food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and the other requirements 
of modern life. You want no part of 
the fear, the worry and the frustrated 
desires that accompany those poor 
wretches who are 'failures' — those 
bums who do not know where the next 
meal is coming from; those dejected 
creatures whose pictures appear in the 
newspapers and on posters whenever 
sweet charity puts on a drive for funds; 
those old, broken people who loiter 
listlessly around the county poorhouses 
of this fair land. But, if you are con- 
ceited enough to think that you have 
security, or are on the road to getting 
it, under this Price System, you under- 
estimate the capabilities of the forces 
operating against you. 

Do you have money? A pension? 
A life insurance policy? Stocks or 
bonds? And do you think these are 
security? They are only as secure as 
the financial structure which validates 
them. Suppose, for instance, that the 
currency is devalued to wipe out the 
federal debt, as some of our political 
economists suggest, and your hoarded 
debt certificates become worth more 
as wall paper than as money, what 
then? All right, put your money into 
physical assets. What is to guarantee 
that they will remain assets under the 
assaults of taxation, depreciation, eco- 
nomic depression, private chiseling? 

THE 'SECURITY' OF YOUR JOB 

Do you have a good job? You real- 
ize, of course, that it must be at an 
occupation which will be stable for a 
long time, not one of those short-term 
affairs like war jobs, reconversion jobs 
or emergency jobs of one kind or an- 
other. It must not be a routine job 
in a factory or an office, where a 
machine might be installed to take 
your place; nor on the farm, where 
mechanization is causing a migration 
of men to the cities; nor in a line 


which might be outmoded by new 
processes or materials. And, do not 
forget, you must be Insured against 
loss from sickness, strikes and rising 
costs of consumer goods. If you still 
feel secure in your job, guess who is 
going to pay the taxes and the cost of 
sustaining the unemployed on relief — 
the guy with the job, perhaps? 

Do you belong to a labor union, 
where you find your security threat- 
ened by high cost of living, high taxes, 
fewer hours of work and, possibly, 
down-grading on the job? And so, 
you join a strike for a 30% increase in 
hourly pay. Is that all that you want, 
just a mere 30% increase over what 
you are now getting? With the expec- 
tation to compromise for less? What 
a piker! Are you willing to sell out 
America's future for that dinky price? 
Where is your pride? Where is your 
patriotism? Where is your loyalty to 
your fellow men?' And where is your 
personal self-interest? Are you going 
to join the ranks of those who are de- 
faulting on the greatest opportunity 
ever offered to man? What is a 30% 
increase in your present standard of 
living compared to the 1000% to 
2000% increase which is potentially 
available to all on this Continent? 

Are you a little businessman, seek- 
ing to gain your security from leeching 
your neighbor? Are you putting scarce 
goods in storage waiting for an in- 
crease in prices, and at the same time 
preaching that business operates in the 
interest of the people? Are you will- 
ing to be the kind of cockroach that 
you must be in order to maintain your- 
self as a businessman for the small 
profit you get out of it? You could 
just as well seek a far higher standard 
of living and far greater security for 
yourself, and at the same time help 
people instead of pilfering from them. 

And how about your personal integ- 
rity? Is it not important to you to 
escape the regimen of that insincere 
professional smile that you must wear 
to disarm the suckers who pause at 


your door? Is it not tiresome and 
frustrating to be continually compro- 
mising your intelligence with all the 
silly opinions and whims of your cus- 
tomers? Do you recall the story of the 
'Spider and the Fly,' and note how 
much like the spider you must be to 
gain 'success' as a businessman? Does 
it make you proud of yourself as a 
man? Or as, a Christian? 

SECURITY WITHIN OUR GRASP 

Are you one of those warmhearted 
humanitarians, who so loves his fellow 
men that he is willing to solicit funds 
and old clothes, at the drop of a hat, 
for the poor of this land and (espe- 
cially) of lands across the sea; yet, 
lacks the humanitarianism to support 
a program of abundance and lifelong 
security for all of the 200 million peo- 
ple on the North American Continent? 
Is charity your concept of security for 
the people of a great nation? Does 
your joy in life depend on the humble 
thanks of the poor, embarrassed souls 
to whom you hand the castoff crumbs 
which you are able to wheedle from 
the slightly more prosperous? And 
would yogr life be frustrated if pov- 
erty, scarcity and charity were abol- 
ished from this Continent, so that you 
could no longer be a 'good Samari- 
tan'? In other words, are you really 
a humanitarian or just a busybody? 
How about doing a real job for tne 
welfare of the people, one that will 
elevate the whole population of the 
Continent to a high level of abundance 
and security? 

To our primitive ancestors, security 
was a nebulous thing; never certain, 
seldom sufficient to be comforting for 
even a short time, scarcely ever to be 
hoped for. But, as time went on, man's 
collective endeavors, which built our 
complex social order, have removed 
most of the early hazards to human 
security. Wild beasts of prey have 
ceased to be a menace. Nature's tem- 
pests seldom strike us without sufficient 
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warning for us to escape. Contagious 
diseases and vermin are on the way 
to being abolished from our lives. We 
have the means to produce the neces- 
sities of life. Only man’s collective 
stupidity stands in the way of his life- 
long security. 

This statement can be uttered with 
greater emphasis on this Continent 
than anywhere else in the world. To 
have security, a population of human 
beings needs these things: Adequate 
natural resources; adequate energy 
supplies; technological capacity; mili- 
tary supremacy; and a unified direc- 
tion. North America has all of these, 
but the last. 

Here we have security almost within 
our grasp; yet, as individuals, we are 
fearful of the future; we dread its 
potent insecurity and frustration. We 
want security, but as individuals we 
are. not able to reach out and get that 
which would be easily attained, if we 
operated as a unified majority group. 
We do not say that security is 'around 
the corner,' which statement would 
imply an elusive hiding. Rather, we 
would say, if we were to speak alle- 
gorically, that security is across a 
bridge — or rather across a chasm, for 
the bridge has not yet been built. The 
blueprint is all ready; the materials are 
at hand; the skilled workmen are on 
call. Only the signal to go ahead is 
being withheld. 

On this side of the chasm is the land 
of the Price System, with its poverty 
and riches, its struggling and chiseling, 
its uncertainty and violence — in gen- 
eral, its insecurity. Across the chasm 
is the New America, with its abun- 
dance for all, with freedom from toil, 
with the fullest of opportunities for the 
individual, and with release from worry 
and economic uncertainty — in short, 
with lifelong security for all. This New 
America is not a mythical assumption, 
like the economists' hope of ’pros- 
perity around the corner,' but it is a 
mathematical probability. There is 
nothing strange about it, nothing mys- 


terious, nothing unknowable. It is a 
measurable phenomenon. 

The bridge is the transition to the 
New America; the chasm is chaos. On 
this side, in the Price System, the 
social stresses are approaching a state 
of intolerance, and soon something is 
going to give way. If we build the 
bridge across the chasm in time — and 
the sooner we do it the easier it will 
be — security will be ours. If not, the 
chances are that chaos will engulf us. 
(We make this general statement as a 
summarization of Technocracy's con- 
clusion, drawn from a long factual 
study into the social structure and 
trends on this Continent; and we do 
not present, for the sake of brevity, 
the abundance of data that is avail- 
able in support of it, and which may 
be investigated by anyone who wishes 
to take the time.) 

You may be one of the thousands 
who say, "Fine, I'm all for the New 
America; bring it on!" But, let us 
remind you, that is not all there is to 
it. You will note that, although every- 
thing is ready to commence, the 
bridge has not been built yet. We 
still need the signal to start work on 
it. And who do you think must give 
that signal? It is you! Now, let us 
ask: "What is holding you up? Why 
are you not out raising your voice for 
the New America?" Your voice is loud 
enough to drown out a hundred voices 
whining the virtues of the Price Sys- 
tem, if you will but use it as a member 
of the Technological Army of the New 
America. 

You are either for Technocracy or 
not for it. If you are not with us, it 
means that you are actively or pas- 
sively underwriting the Price System, 
with all of its practices and all fhat it 
stands for. If you are with us, you have 
a job to do. Symbolize the one 
Organization that is working toward 
the new social order for this Continent. 
Wear the Monad button of Technoc- 
racy; wear the official Technocracy 
dress; paint your car gray, with the 


All North Americans are in the same boat, and on this boat there are no individual 
life preservers. We all stay afloat and go in the same direction or we all go down 
together. There is no salvation for some apart from the salvation of all. The solution 
of America's problem will come, not from trying to solve the problems of the human 
individuals, nor from trying to solve the problem of any or all minority groups, but 
from seeking a solution to the problem of 200 million people as a Continental unit. 


vermilion symbol of Technocracy on 
the sides and rear; get an Organiza- 
tional job in your local Section; or, if 
there is not a Section in your commu- 
nity, organize one! Jf you can speak 
or write, use this means of expression 
also; not as one who debates opinions, 
but as one who explains the facts. 

Must we further remind you that 
security is not available to you alone; 
that, unless security is provided for all 
of the 200 million inhabitants of this 
Continent, no one can have it? Do 
not ask us to give you a private pass 
to the New America ahead of the 
rest — there is no such passage avail- 
able. We must first build the bridge, 
then we can all go across together. 
We know of no other way. We do not 
have a blueprint for a private Tech- 
nate for a few in the midst of the 
Price System. If you want the New 
America, you must come along with 
us, and you must come all the way. 

There is only one effective way to 
work for the New America — as an 
active member of Technocracy Inc. 
No other organization has the same 
objective, and none is headed that 
way. Occasionally we meet someone 
who says, "I am doing a good job for 
Technocracy. Of course, I'm not a 
member, and ’I don't mention the 
name; but I am talking up its ideas, 
and it is doing a lot of good." This 
person may be sincere, but he is only 
kidding himself. There is only one 
Technocracy, and only one technologi- 
cal blueprint for a social order on this 
Continent. Why confuse people, dr 
arouse their suspicions, by trying to be 
subtle or evasive? Let the Price Sys- 
tem lay the booby traps (its efficiency 
is superb), and you just point out the 
booby traps and indicate the clear 
path. If you do not identify yourself 
as a Technocrat, then what you say 
merely carries the dubious weight of 
an individual opinion. But, as a Tech- 
nocrat, your voice has the backing of 
a Continent-wide Organization, with 
its storehouse of research data and its 
unimpeachable record, as well as the 
prestige of science on which Technoc- 
racy is based. 

The North American Continent has 
the productive capacity to provide 
abundance for all of its citizens. As 
a specific example, it has the capacity 
and the facilities for preparing ade- 
quate, healthful meals for the entire 
population. So, if anyone suffers mal- 
nutrition or hunger, it is because some 
form of interference is being commit- 
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ted against the use of this abundance, 
it is due to the greed of some and the 
indifference of the many, as a result of 
conditioning for life and death under 
the Price System. Do you like to be ill- 
nourished yourself? Do you want oth- 
ers to be ill-nourished? Then why are 
you interfering with the realization of 
America's abundance? 

With 'burdensome surpluses' of wool 
and cotton on hand, and a great pro- 
ductive capacity for making rayon, 
nylon and glass fabrics, should any 
American lack suitable clothing? Then, 
too, we have the materials and the 
processes of manufacture to provide 
every person on this Continent with a 
high standard of housing. What are 
you doing to bring these to reality? 
We could ask you the same questions 
about transportation, recreation, edu- 
cation and opportunities for self- 
expression, but we think you know 
what we are getting at. 

Do not be so nonchalant about 
pointing your finger of blame at Ihe 
big businessmen, at the political office- 
holders or at the labor leaders. They 
are all keeping the lid down on abun- 
dance only because you voted for it 
that way, and because you continue 
to vote for it daily by your words and 
actions. Of course, you want abun- 
dance (at least for yourself) and we no 
doubt irritate you by suggesting that 
you are an active supporter of the sta- 
tus quo of scarcity and poverty. (If, 
perchance, you are one of the active 
minority who is fighting for social 
change to the Technate of North 
America, please accept our apology, 
and Salute!) If you are in doubt, will 
you check yourself on these points to 
see where you stand? 

1. Are you hoping for social better- 
ment coming from the voting of poli- 
ticians into or out of office? Do you 
praise certain politicians of the past 
or present and applaud their speeches 
and their acts? Do you conscien- 
tiously vote at political elections? 

2. Are you attempting to secure 
your 'future' by any of the devices of 
Price System finance? And do you 
refrain from words or actions that will 
'jeopardize' that 'future'? 

3. Are you afraid to take militant 
action for social change? Do you let 
the 'big shots’ of the Price System 
cower you? 

4. Do you place anything ahead of 
your work for the New America — a 
hobby, a minority affiliation, a Price 
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System ambition or the ’respect' of 
your family or neighbors? 

5. Would you rather die for the 
Price System than live for the New 
America? 

Well, where do you come out? If 
your answer to these questions is 'No,' 
then you are in line to do a job of 
which you can be proud. If it is 'Yes,' 
you are not yet to be trusted with 
leadership in the achievement of 
America's destiny. 

The flimsy security of the Price Sys- 
tem, for which we hope, struggle, 
cheat, worry and degrade ourselves, 
and for which we often die, becomes 
a traitor's cause in the light of Tech- 
nocracy's blueprint for the balanced 
load operation of this Continent. We 
think that it is lethargy or ignorance 
that permit most Americans to sup- 
port the practices and policies of the 
status quo. But we also realize that 
the mere probability of abundance 
and security, or even the general de- 
sire for it, will not constitute sufficient 
motivation for Americans to overcome 
their lethargy to the extent of uniting 
for social action. Only the inability of 
the Price System to continue in opera- 


tion on this Continent will force you 
to make a decision in favor of social 
change. That time is now closer than 
you think. As the crescendo of ad- 
vancing technology reaches greater 
speeds and greater power, your Price 
System 'security' is being shaken apart. 
Which way are you preparing to turn? 
The politician makes promises, the 
economist has hopes, the businessman 
voices confidence, but the scientist 
knows of what he speaks. 

Add up the fruits of politics, of 
finance, of business, and compare them 
with the fruits of science over the last 
century and a half. Weigh each in the 
balance of general welfare and secur- 
ity. Then decide which to trust with 
your future — with the future of this 
Continent. On your decision and your 
action depends the collective security 
of all North Americans, including your 
own. Technocracy Inc. stands ready to 
show the way whenever you and 
enough other Americans give your 
consent to bridge the gap to the New 
America. Are you, personally, ready 
to give the signal to go ahead? 

— Wilton Ivie 


You Can Have It! 


Y OU can't have it! Those words 
should be familiar enough to 
North Americans living under the 
Price System. Although business and 
politics are always giving us vague but 
pleasant-sounding promises of better 
things to come 'someday' and with the 
usual provisos, when you really get 
down to something definite the answer 
is always the same. You can't have it. 

You can't have adequate housing, 
because the persons who need it the 
most can't pay for it, and there is no 
Santa Claus. The Price System stands 
in the way. You can't have adequate 
health facilities, because you cannot 
pay for it. The Price System stands in 
the way. You cannot have security in a 
job, because the Price System doesn't 
work that way. You can't have security 
in your old age, because the question, 
"Where is the money coming from?" 
remains unanswered. The Price System 
stands in the way. In other words, you 
can't have anything that makes for a 
secure and abundant life, free from 
poverty, insecurity, disease, crime, 
business and politics, because the Price 
System says, "No," and we still cling 
to the Price System. 


On the other hand, you can have all 
of these things, and more, any time you 
want them. Technocracy has provided 
North Americans with the blueprint of 
a society on this Continent, a scientific 
system of social operations which would 
guarantee to every citizen an abundant 
life and complete security from birth 
to death. You can have it, provided 
you and the other citizens of North 
America decide you really want it, and 
begin to do something about it, but, 
you can't have it without putting forth 
some effort to get it. 

Do you really want it, or has the 
Price System worn you down, mentally 
and physically, to the point where you 
no longer care about or want anything, 
and have become a social cipher? 

There's no need to answer. We all 
give answer to the question every day, 
as we do our job or neglect to do our 
job — the job of every North American, 
the job of working toward the eventual 
installation of a Technate on this Con- 
tinent. 

Happy Landings! 

— From the Coordinator, official 
bulletin of Section I, R.D. 10553, 
Technocracy Inc. 










TOURNAHAULER 


L IKE some huge tool from a Paul 
Bunyan tale, this new heavy-duty, 

■ electrically- powered Tournahauler 
has stepped forth to solve many 
on-road, off-road hauling problems. 
Mounted on large rubber tires, the 
machine has the power and traction to 
negotiate almost any type of rough 
going, and with loaded capacities rang- 
ing from 20 to 100 tons. 

The Tournahauler is engineered for 
both long and short hauls. The ma- 
chine's unique construction will permit 
its traveling into areas inaccessible to 
conventional-type trucks and trailers. 
The hauler demonstrates its amazing 
versatility particularly under adverse 
conditions of off-road operations. 
Equipped with a new type Tournamatic 
differential, greater traction is obtained 
by causing the drive wheel having the 
greatest traction to pull several times 
harder than the other. The most power 
is supplied to whichever wheel is on the 
firmest footing. 

Tires, which have heretofore been 
frowned upon as an obstacle toward 
greater loads on off-road transporta- 
tion, are now offered as a boon for 
greater flotation and traction. Huge, 
heavy-duty casings permit low pres- 
sures, giving greater ground contact 
area, and hence cushion heavy loads • 


and allow such loads to be carried off 
the road at road speeds. 

Positive steering power for the unit 
is controlled by means of small micro- 
switches on the dash board. The opera- 
tor may, with a single flip of his finger, 
guide the rig in any desired direction. 


The two-wheeled prime mover is diesel- 
powered with electric starter. It is 
equipped with multiple disc air- 
actuated brakes. A No. 2, 50 KVA, in- 
line generator, driven off the engine, 
supplies current to an electric motor, 
operating a gear on the yoke king pin, 
which steers the prime mover and 
trailer as a locked integral unit. Thus 
positive control is attained at all times. 
Unusual design permitting ninety- 
degree turns provides faster and easier 
handling, as well as increased maneu- 
verability. 

For certain phases of operation, 
overhead trollies, winches or jib cranes 
with electrically-powered cable hoists 
may be installed at the factory. These 
adaptations are also powered from the 
same generator which operates the 
steering mechanism. 

Hauling 28 tons of sugar cane 4.9 
miles in 15 minutes was the impressive 
record established by the Tournahauler 
during performance tests in Hawaii — 
2.5 times the ton-mile performance of 
a conventional heavy-duty truck which 
carried 10.5 tons of cane over the 
same route in 12 minutes. 

The Tournahauler takes its place in 
the long line of machines which are do- 
ing bigger jobs in shorter time and with 
less human toil than the ones which 
preceded them. It is that long line of 
machines coupled with our resources 
and power facilities which is forcing a 
change in the pattern of our way of life. 

— Photos courtesy R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
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Why North America 
Faces Social Change 

This Continent has a rendezvous with destiny, and it is up to this generation 
of citizens to decide whether we are prepared to change our method of social 
operation or perish. Business and political methods no longer fit our needs. 


B EFORE we begin to elucidate on 
the question of 'Why America 
Faces Social Change' it will be 
necessary first of all to define what is 
actually meant by 'social change.' Ever 
since the earliest days of settled civili- 
zation, dating back some 7,000 years, 
organized society has never in all its 
history been subjected to fundamental 
social change. The world is strewn with 
the ruins of empires which have come 
and gone. Monarchies with hereditary 
dynasties ruled for centuries and have 
passed Into history; only a few still sur- 
vive. Human slavery, which was omni- 
present in the early days of organized 
society, gradually developed into 
agrarian tenancy or feudalism, which 
in turn was followed by a period known 
as 'medievalism' or the period of ad- 
vanced handicraft and small-scale, in- 
dividual business enterprises. 

Within the last two centuries, and 
particularly during the last fifty years, 
more and more of the old-time mon- 
archies have gone by the board to be 
superseded by representative forms of 
government known as republics and so- 
called 'democracies,' in addition to fas- 
cist and communist dictatorships. 

None of these changes in the form 
of political governance, however, can 
be regarded as fundamental social 
changes because they were all scarcity 
civilizations in which the individual was 
always under economic pressure to seek 
a differential advantage for himself and 
his dependents through the sale of his 
services, mental or physical, through 
predation, or through the gaining of 
special privileges as a political or social 
parasite. 

The division of human society into 
segments of privileged minorities and 
under-privileged majorities is a per- 
fectly natural consequence of produc- 
ing commodities exclusively by human 


toil and hand tools. In that type of 
society, social stratification into rich, 
middle class and poor must be accept- 
ed as normal, the poor, of course, al- 
ways being greatly in the majority. 

A human being is only 25% efficient 
as a worker in proportion to his intake 
of kilogram calories of food. It follows, 
therefore, that he can never produce 
sufficient in a primitive form of society 
to provide fully and plentifully for 
everyone because most of his efforts 
must be applied to the procurement 
of his sustenance. Thus, there can 
never be anything but a scarcity of 
human needs. 

Since the demand, under these cir- 
cumstances, is usually far in excess of 
the supply, it is possible, of course, to 
evaluate commodities either in terms of 
other commodities, as in barter, or in 
terms of a national currency, as in 
commercial trade. 

Technocracy defines a Price System 
economy as any order of society that 
effects the distribution of goods and 
services in terms of commodity evalu- 
ation and which uses money as a 
medium of exchange, regardless of 
what form of political governance pre- 
vails. 

AMERICANS LACK SOCIAL VISION 

Right up to the present day, no other 
method of distributing goods and serv- 
ices than exchange has ever existed on 
a large scale throughout the civilized 
world. Thus social change per se has no 
antecedents in history, and its antici- 
pation or visualization cannot be predi- 
cated upon the forms of governance 
that have existed in the past and still 
exist today. 

Unfortunately, the American people 
are for the most part not socially mind- 
ed. About half are not even politically 
minded, although today that may be 


dismissed as quite irrelevant. In an eco- 
nomic sense, their interests are purely 
individual, their chief concern being to 
stretch the dollars they have to spend 
over the obligations they have to meet 
and trust to luck on future security. 

In view of the fact, however, that 
American civilization is now geared to 
the continuous operation of the most 
advanced technological facilities on 
earth where skill and handicraft counts 
for very little in the functioning of our 
great industrial mechanism, lack of 
social vision and social thinking Is about 
as inconsistent as the study of astron- 
omy would be without a modern tele- 
scope. 

Despite the fact that we have gone 
ahead technologically by leaps and 
bounds, substituting power and ma- 
chines for human toil and hand tools, no 
serious effort has ever been made, out- 
side of Technocracy, to point out the 
social implications involved in this great 
change in methods of production. 
Whether this is the result of plain 
stupidity or malign intent on the part 
of those charged with the responsibility 
of educating Americans is beside the 
point. The fact of the matter is that 
while Americans are technically, in- 
dustrially and professionally efficient 
as individuals, they are at the same 
time collectively ignorant of the func- 
tioning of America's social mechanism 
and its important and significant rela- 
tionship to the whole of American so- 
ciety of which they each and separately 
form an integral part. 

To state it another way, they simply 
overlook the fact that a close-knit, or- 
ganized society such as we have in 
America is more vulnerable to disaster 
as a cohesive technological unit than 
is a primitive human-toil, hand-tool so- 
ciety that is neither interdependent nor 
interrelated with respect to the de- 
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pendency of its separate parts to the 
whole. 

In China or India, for example, it 
makes little difference to the popula- 
tion as a whole if crop failure occurs in 
one or more sections of the country, 
because each community functions as a 
separate entity. This is not the case in 
America, however, where some 80% of 
the total population dwells in cities 
which are served via railroads, high- 
ways, waterways and airlines with prod- 
ucts from many different states of the 
Union. Obviously, in this form of so- 
ciety, any impediment or failure in one 
or more states of the Union to keep the 
supply lines open immediately invites 
catastrophe for the inhabitants of all 
of our cities who are helplessly de- 
pendent upon outside sources of sup- 
ply. Recent coal and railroad strikes 
have shown conclusively how vulnerable 
this nation is to complete industrial 
and commercial prostration and all that 
this implies in the attempt to maintain 
some semblance of economic equilib- 
rium and social tranquility. 

CLASSIFICATION OF NATIONS 

Just as there are three stages of hu- 
man life — childhood, adolescence and 
maturity — so, too, in an industrial sense, 
the various nations of the world may be 
classified as primitive, intermediate and 
fully matured. The primitive nations of 
the world include all those which are 
largely agricultural — where human toil 
and hand-tool methods of production 
predominate. The intermediate, partly 
industrialized nations consist of all those 
which represent a combination of hu- 
man toil and technological methods 
such as England, Russia and pre-war 
Germany and Japan. 

There are only two nations in the 
world at the present time which may be 
classified as mature — Canada and the 
United States. The per capita consump- 
tion of electrical energy in these two 
nations exceeds that of the rest of the 
world combined. The land area of 
Canada is greater than the United 
States but its population is only about 
12,000,000, or less than the state of 
New York. Despite this small popula- 
tion, however, Canada is the second 
greatest exporting nation in the world. 
Its arable lands, its forests, its natural 
resources and its facilities, actual and 
potential, for the generation of electric 
power are enormous. 

The same is true of the United 
States, but the population, of course, is 


much greater, viz., about 145,000,000. 
In this country, with only 7% of the 
world's population, we can produce 
more than the total industrial output of 
the rest of the world combined. Here 
we have the greatest array of high- 
speed, streamlined, mass production 
facilities and the greatest electrical 
power plants of any nation on earth. 
During the past several years our in- 
dustrial output was of a colossal order 
of magnitude. The daily consumption 
of electrical power during this period 
has reached 800,000,000 K.W. hours. 
Since it takes the combined human 
energy of thirteen men working at the 
hardest kind of labor for an hour to 
equal one K.W. hour of electrical en- 
ergy, it would obviously take thirteen 
times 800,000,000 or 10,400,000,000 
man-hours to do the same amount of 
work, or 1,820,000,000 people working 
40 hours per week. The population of 
the world is only 2,200,000,000. Thus, 
we were actually using electrical energy 
equivalent to the human toil of the en- 
tire adult population of the entire 
earth provided every one of these was 
a lucky worker. Surprisingly enough, we 
did all this with only 7% of the world's 
total population, with power plants op- 
erating at less than 50% of full load 
capacity and with industries operating 
at only about 30% of full capacity. 

Most people still harbor the notion 
that an increased productivity depends 
upon a relatively proportionate in- 
crease in the number of workers em- 
ployed. This is not only a preposterous 
assumption, based upon completely 
out-dated concepts of hand-tool meth- 
ods, but, from the standpoint of mass 
production technique in America's high 
energy civilization, it amounts to an 
egregious fallacy that is closely identi- 
fied with the sort of wishful thinking 
peculiar to Price System propaganda. 

The fact of the matter is (and this 
can be proved to anyone willing to in- 
vestigate) that an increasing abundance 
of goods and services can only be pro- 
duced in direct proportion to the dis- 
placement of workers by machines and 
power. When the man-hours per unit 
produced are relatively high, that is 
prima facie evidence of inefficient op- 
eration and small output per function 
of time. When the man-hours per unit 
produced are relatively small, or ruled 
out altogether as in some of our best 
industrial practices, then we have con- 
crete evidence of high efficiency in 
operation and markedly increased out- 
put per function of time. In America's 
competitive Price System economy, un- 


der the monopolistic control of big 
business and high finance, the trend in 
the direction of increased techno- 
logical efficiency is not only inevitable, 
but, in accordance with physical laws, 
is definitely unidirectional and irre- 
versible. 

There is no escape for a manufac- 
turer if he wants to remain in business 
but to continually install better and 
better labor-saving machines than his 
competitors. If, as and when he finds 
it impossible to do this, he is simply 
left with one of two alternatives, either 
merge with a more successful and effi- 
cient competitor or go out of business 
entirely. Since the turn of the century, 
for example, over 16,000,000 new busi- 
ness ventures were undertaken out of 
which less than one million survived. 

This trend in the direction of larger 
and more efficient industrial and com- 
mercial units has been going on in a 
more and more intensified manner ever 
since the Civil War. From that time 
up to World War I, the capacity of 
our industrial plants doubled every 
twelve years. That was the period of 
greatest industrial expansion when new 
industries manufacturing new commodi- 
ties multiplied at a rapid rate all over 
the country. None of these plants, how- 
ever, operated as efficiently as the 
modern plants of today, and it was 
comparatively easy for those who were 
displaced by power and technology in 
those days to find employment in other 
plants. 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

Today, however, the situation is en- 
tirely different. With the possible ex- 
ception of inaugurating a gigantic pub- 
lic works program to meet the specifi- 
cations of Technocracy’s over-all de- 
sign of a Continental Hydrology, which 
calls for the linking up of all the major 
waterways on the North American Con- 
tinent, there are no possibilities for in- 
dustrial expansion of sufficient magni- 
tude to absorb millions of unemployed. 
The man-hours per unit produced in any 
new industry are bound to be low in 
the advanced technological age of to- 
day. 

Another point frequently overlooked 
by present day optimists, who bank on 
continual Industrial expansion, is that 
there is a definite limit to expansion. 
If we were to embark upon a program 
of perpetual expansion comparable to 
the period between the Civil War and 
World War I where production doubled 
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A FINANCIAL DECREE 


DISREGARDED 


.RIDING ON PLATFORMS 
IS UNLAWFUL 

*100 FINE 

CITY OflOIN*J*Ct 


A POLITICAL EDICT 

NOT ENFORCEABLE 



ENGINEERS REDESIGN CARS 
REMOVING PLATFORMS AND 
PROVIDING FOLDING STEPS 

A TECHNOLOGICAL SOLUTION 

WORKS AUTOMATICALLY 


1+ is futile to attempt to solve the social problems of this Continent by business and political 
methods. An entirely new design is needed. Since our problems are technological, only a 
technological solution is adequate. The chart above illustrates the simplicity and ease with 
which problems are solved by our scientists, technologists and engineers. 


itself every twelve years, it would not 
be long before the non-recurrent nat- 
ural resources of the Continent would 
be insufficient to cope with our indus- 
trial efforts. In the meantime, the na- 
tion would become so completely satu- 
rated with consumers' commodities that 
all semblance of value in terms of prices 
would disappear. Even a national hous- 
ing program of some 10,000,000 units, 
which are badly needed at the present 
time, could only solve the problem of 
mass unemployment temporarily. 

The confusion and economic insta- 
bility which exists in the United States 
today is entirely the result of refusing 
to recognize the social implication of 
modern technology, the phenomenal 
manner in which it impinges upon the 
traditional and anachronistic method of 
distribution at a price, and the inevi- 
table trend toward social change. What 
we are attempting to do today is sim- 
ply making futile adjustments and com- 
promises here and there in a hell-bent 
effort to make an unworkable economic 
system function in a society that was 
never designed for abundance. Our 
present economic system is definitely 
geared to operate exclusively in a 
scarcity society, one in which human 
toil and hand-tool methods are used in 
production and where the man-hours 
per unit produced are high. This is the 
form of society that prevails throughout 
the world today, with some modifica- 
tions here and there. 

But in Canada and the United States 
this is definitely not the case. Here 
we use electrical energy to the extent 
of 98.4% in total production instead 
of human energy and apply this extra- 
neous energy to the most amazing ar- 
ray of mass production technology the 
world has ever seen. Add to this the 
fact that this Continent has been en- 
dowed with more than 50% of the 
world's known natural resources, and 
it should not be difficult to understand 
how it is possible for us both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively to produce 
the greatest output of commodities per 
function of time in the entire world 
with very little labor. 

All of this remarkable achievement 
in industrial efficiency, of course, is due 
to the application of physical science 
to our methods of production. But 
these methods naturally have a de- 
cidedly adverse effect on our national 
income. Most people are compelled to 
sell their services, mental or physical, 
for wages and salaries. With the money 
they receive in this manner they are 


able to obtain their needs by paying 
a price. When the man-hours per unit 
produced, however, are reduced to 
such an extent that 98.4% of the en- 
ergy used consists of electrical power 
and only 1.6% human toil, we reach 
a denouement that rules out completely 
the opportunity to earn an income 
through wages and salaries for the 
great majority of our people. At the 
same time that this takes place, our 
total production is many times that of 
a more primitive form of society, and 
thus a phenomenal situation develops 
where, at the very time that our na- 
tional income tends to decline, our pro- 
ductivity is stepped up. 

The disparity, then, between the low 
national income and the total market 
value of our gigantic output becomes 
ever greater with the march of time, 
and must in the near future result in 
an economic impasse. 

The unstable conditions of our Price 
System economy are not of recent ori- 
gin. They date back more than fifty 
years. The first so-called 'depression' 
of any consequence was in 1893 when 
the business index dropped 27% from 
peak to trough. In 1908 it dropped 
38%. In 1921, 57%, and in 1932 it 
dropped 79%. These oscillations oc- 


curred successively with greater fre- 
quency and greater amplitude; and, 
had it not been for the extraordinar- 
ily heavy federal expenditures during 
World War II, we would by this time 
have suffered another depression of 
such gravity that it is improbable that 
our financial system could have sur- 
vived. 

The banking paralysis of 1933 in re- 
ality marked the end of free enterprise 
in the United States under the laissez 
faire policy. Every year since that time 
the whole economic system has depend- 
ed for its continued functioning upon 
heavy federal subsidization, and it is 
important to bear in mind that every- 
one who has received a pecuniary in- 
come during these 15 years from the 
President of the United States to the 
lowest paid worker has received that 
emolument only in consequence of this 
artificial bolstering of our Price System 
economy. 

Up to the time of World War I, 
the federal debt never rose above 
$3,000,000,000. At the end of that 
war, the debt rose to about $25,000,- 
000,000, but was gradually reduced to 
$16,000,000,000 in 1930. Since that 
time, however, there has been a rapid 
rise until, at present, the debt stands 
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above $250,000,000,000 with every 
likelihood of a further rise in the future 
when war savings have been spent and 
technological displacement of men in 
industry continues at a rapidly increas- 
ing rate. 

Anything that contributes toward the 
lowering of production costs and the 
elimination of man-hours, such as photo 
electric cells, electronic methods of 
control, labor-saving machinery and the 
substitution of electric energy for hu- 
man energy, is bound to result in a 
higher and higher productivity per 
function of time and a steady decline 
in the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer. 

Ever since Humpty Dumpty (free 
competitive enterprise) fell off the wall 
during the banking paralysis of 1933, 
the economists, the brain trusters, the 
businessmen, the financiers and the 
politicians — in fact, all and sundry who 
have ever indulged in crystal gazing, 
clairvoyancy, legerdemain or other eco- 
nomic hocus-pocus — have been called 
upon to put Humpty Dumpty together 
again, but to no avail. Despite all 
the fianancial scheming and maneuver- 
ing of all these very smart fellows, free 
enterprise is still on the horns of a di- 
lemma hoping against hope for the ap- 
pearance of some miraculous saviour 
with a practical solution to the mystery 
of how to maintain a system of legal- 
ized grand larceny. 

Some of the rabbits these magi- 
cians have pulled from the hat are 
the NRA, administered by Hugh John- 
son during President Roosevelt's first 
term; increasing the value of gold in 
1934 from $20.67 to $35 an ounce to 
stimulate foreign trade; the establish- 
ment of all sorts of alphabetical organ- 
izations to serve as excuses for the dis- 
tribution of purchasing power mostly 
for leaf-raking and boondoggling jobs; 
niggardly payments for outright relief 
and unemployment to keep the wolf 
from the door; assistance to home-own- 
ers to prevent devaluation of property 
and preserve the solvency of banks and 
mortgage companies; subsidies to pub- 
lic utilities, railroads, steamship com- 
panies, farmers, exporters, and so on; 
and to all this must also be added the 
Lend-Lease program, colossal expendi- 
tures for World War II, grants to 
UNRRA and foreign loans whose re- 
payment is doubtful. 

There were many other expedients, 
of course, but this is enough to indicate 
the wasteful and destructive manner in 
which we are bungling along in order 
to maintain the status quo, to insure 


the continuance of socially irresponsible 
free enterprise methods of production 
and distribution solely for profit, and 
to perpetuate a political system that is 
as out-dated as the ancient Greek 
galleys. 

Technocracy has been doing its ut- 
most to inform the American people 
for many years how the impinge- 
ment of an abundant production upon 
an economic system designed for the 
distribution of a scarcity would finally 
result in an economic debacle and so- 
cial 'disintegration. The confusion and 
instability in evidence today has been 
anticipated and predicted by Technoc- 
racy ever since I 920 when the organiza- 
tion first began its research. 

To any intelligent American with 
vision and a mental capacity to weigh 
the facts, it should be plainly evident 
that the day is not far off when our 
anachronistic Price System method of 
distribution will pass into history along 
with the old concept of a flat earth. 

The difference between scarcity and 
abundance is the difference between 
night and day. The design of the past 
has been the design of the minutiae, 
the leading up from the part to the 
whole. It consisted for the most part 
of haphazard, uncoordinated growth of 
industry from human toil, hand-tool 
methods through various stages of tech- 
nological development up to the high- 
speed, streamlined, mass production ex- 
amples of industrial engineering in ex- 
istence today. This gigantic, nation- 
wide, interrelated and interdependent, 
industrial frankenstein, which is the 
product of the collective ingenuity of 
America's scientists, engineers and 
technicians, now calls for a design of 
the whole leading down to all of the 
parts. 

SCIENTIFIC DISTRIBUTION 

Technocracy points out that a new 
method of distribution can only be de- 
termined by measurement. It was 
through the technological application 
of physical science to American indus- 
try, mining and agriculture that we fin- 
ally succeeded in the production of an 
abundance. The only intelligent and 
rational procedure then would be to 
apply the same method to distribution. 
The situation we are confronted with 
admits of absolutely no compromise. 
When trolley cars replaced horse- 
drawn cars, we didn't compromise by 
using both horses and electricity to 
haul the same car. We discarded 


horses altogether and completely revo- 
lutionized our mode of travel. 

The economic difficulties we are ex- 
periencing today are entirely the re- 
sult of trying to compromise an abun- 
dant productive capacity with a horse- 
car method of distribution. The two 
are absolutely incompatible and irrec- 
oncilable. 

In a scarcity economy, cost is arbi- 
trarily determined on a monetary basis. 
Money, however, is a variable and can- 
not be used at all for purposes of ex- 
act measurement in a high energy 
society that can only operate with pre- 
cision at breath-taking speeds. In a 
society of abundance, cost can be de- 
termined only by the amount of energy 
used. 

Thus, for the first time in thousands 
of years, the use of money as a medium 
of exchange will have to be entirely 
discarded. For the first time in thou- 
sands of years, all social stratification 
between rich, middle-class and poor 
with economic insecurity and insta- 
bility must go by the board and be 
supplanted by equality of income, eco- 
nomic security from birth to death and 
a standard of living comparable to a 
$20,000 annual income per person in 
physical goods and services. 

For the first time in thousands of 
years, the traditional system of political 
administration of public affairs within 
the restricted boundaries of a sovereign 
state will be substituted by the tech- 
nological operation of a continental 
totality. 

For the first time in thousands of 
years, man will live in an environment 
where his social prestige will no longer 
be determined by his success as a chis- 
eler nor by placing a high premium on 
the basest qualities of human nature, 
but will be determined exclusively by 
the functional competence of each in- 
dividual in fulfilling his new contract of 
citizenship in the T.echnate of North 
America. 

Moreover, for the first time in thou- 
sands of years, it will be necessary for 
the citizens of a continent to work only 
four hours a day, four days a week dur- 
ing only forty weeks of the year. Their 
term of service to the Technate will 
be limited to the twenty-year period 
between the ages of 25 and 45, after 
which everyone may retire on full in- 
come. Every citizen under 25 will be 
provided with opportunities for edu- 
cation to the limit of his or her mental 
capacity and will receive a liberal main- 
tenance. 
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No one will receive compensation 
in the sense that we receive it today, 
but every individual will receive his or 
her pro rata share of Energy Certifi- 
cates which will be issued for a two- 
year period. These Energy Certificates 
will be non-transferable and non-nego- 
tiable, and all those not used at the 
end of the two-year period will be 
cancelled. Thus, they cannot be saved 
or hoarded, and the citizen gains noth- 
ing through frugality or self-denial. 

America definitely has a rendezvous 
with destiny and it will be squarely up 
to this generation of citizens to decide 
whether they are prepared to change 
our economy or perish. Neither fascism 
nor communism offers any solution to 
America's problems because each of 
them merely represents a change in 
political administration without a funda- 
mental change in social operations. 
Moreover, both fascism and commu- 
nism, like our present political and eco- 
nomic systems, are essentially Euro- 
pean and have nothing whatever to 
offer a Continent like North America 
which has a productive capacity 
greater than that of the rest of the 
world combined. 

Technocracy, on the other hand, is 
distinctly North American, and was 
founded on North American soil by 
North American scientists and engi- 
neers. Its membership is composed ex- 
clusively of North American citizens 
and its program has been especially 
designed to meet the conditions pecu- 
liar to North America's high energy 
civilization. Technocracy is not affili- 
ated with any other organization on or 
off this Continent. Furthermore, it is 
the only organization on the North 
American Continent which is prepared 
with the blueprint for the technological 
operation of a society of abundance. 
This form of society has no antecedents 
in history, consequently its design of 
operation must be unique in character 
to meet a phenomenal set of conditions 
and circumstances which are unsup- 
ported by tradition and precedent. 

As an educational and research or- 
ganization, Technocracy points out to 
the American people that the days of 
compromising an abundant productiv- 
ity with a scarcity economy are rapidly 
drawing to a close. The European 
methods of social operation we are 
using today are not only entirely in- 
adequate and inefficient, but much too 
provincial and picayune to operate a 
continental social mechanism geared to 
mass production. In other words, it is 
analogous to the operation of an ocean 
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TECHNOCRACY CALENDAR 


IMPLICATIONS •• 

Provides for a balanced load on 


PRODUCING EQUIPMENT 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 
RECREATIONAL CENTERS 


DATA •• 

DAYS DATED 1 to 364 Starling on the Vernal Eguinox March 21st 
DAY AND YEAR are periods of astronomical significance 

SCHEDULE •• 

41 WORK PERIODS 4 DAYS ON 3 DAYS OFF (Rotating shifts) 
78 Successive days vacation 165 Working days per year 


Technocracy’s calendar is based on the day and year. The year consists of 365.2922 mean 
solar days. The Technocracy calendar, therefore, would consist in numbering the days con- 
secutively (startinq on the vernal equinox from I to 364 days, plus I zero day, with 2 zero 
days for leap year). The work period would run for 4 consecutive days for each individual, 
followed by 3 days off. The working population will be divided into 7 groups, each of 
which has a different sequence of working days and of days off. Each individual will have 
78 consecutive days as a yearly vacation period. 


liner like the Queen Mary with engines 
suited to an excursion boat. 


The choice, then, is narrowed down 
to science or chaos, which is just an- 
other way of saying life or death. Now 
is the time to act and act quickly. If 
you had your eyes open the last few 
months you cannot be unaware of 
North America's dangerous crisis. 

Can you project your imagination 
sufficiently to realize how complete eco- 
nomic prostration without a wheel turn- 
ing in the country could quickly result 
in the death of some 90% of our 145,- 
000,000 inhabitants who -would be de- 
nied the opportunity to earn an in- 
come and be unable to purchase food 
for sustenance? 


tional beliefs or hypothetical reasoning. 
All information disclosed by Technoc- 
racy is based entirely upon indisputable 
facts and incontrovertible evidence. 


If there is any doubt in your mind 
about the seriousness of this trend of 
events, Technocracy not only invites 
you but challenges you to show us 
where it is in error. If upon investiga- 
tion you are satisfied that we have not 
misrepresented the situation, it then 
becomes imperative for you as an 
American citizen to join Technocracy at 
once and become a functional member 
of the Technological Army of the New 
America. 


Do you realize how much the people 
of this Continent depend upon con- 
tinuous daily operation of our railroads 
and public utilities for food, fuel, light, 
power, water, transportation and com- 
munication? 


In warning you of these trends, let 
it be fully understood that Technocrats 
are not an irresponsible group of ca- 
lamity howlers. Technocrats do not 
deal with homespun opinions, tradi- 


Lend your unqualified support to the 
only organization on the North Ameri- 
can Continent that is prepared with 
the blueprint for the technological op- 
eration of America's gigantic social 
mechanism. Individually you can do 
nothing. Only organized effort can 
save America and there is no time to 
lose. 


Upon your decision rests the fate of 
a Continent and its people. So, decide 
now. 

— Walter Palm 
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Tradition Has No Future 


Many of the age-old customs to which we cling have no validity in our 
society. Science and technology are decreeing that we free ourselves 
from these traditions if we are to avert disaster on this Continent. 


W ITH right hand upraised, do 
South Carolinians elected to 
public office, solemnly intone 
this oath which was written into the 
state constitution in 1895: 

"I solemnly swear that I have not, 
since the first day of January, 1881, 
engaged in a duel as principal, or 
second, or otherwise; and that I will 
not, during the term of office to which 
I have been elected, engage in a duel 
as principal, or second, or otherwise.' 1 

In January, 1947, when a new gov- 
ernor and all constitutional officers be- 
gan their terms, in the presence of a 
throng gathered in front of the high 
stone steps of the State House, the 
duelling oath was enacted by each one 
individually. Only a sense of decorum 
kept the crowd from laughing out loud. 
Later, the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution to submit to the 
people, in the 1948 general election, 
the question of striking from the Con- 
stitution the anti-duelling clause; but, 
when the measure reached the Senate, 
it was promptly killed "for the sake of 
tradition." 

Worship of tradition seems to be 
ingrained in the human race. Our so- 
cial system and all the institutions 
within that system are the result of 
traditions and we tend to maintain 
those traditions regardless of their 
value to us under modern conditions. 
Webster defines tradition as: "A cus- 
tom observed for so long a time that 
it partakes of the nature of a law." In 
other words, a tradition is a hangover 
from the past and does not necessarily 
have any validity in the present or the 
future. 


ALLERGIC TO CHANGE 

As in the example we have just given, 
traditions remain with us long after 
original usefulness has vanished. Hu- 
man beings, as a whole, are so allergic 
to change that they will cling to their 
age-old customs even though they are 


detrimental to their own welfare. It is 
seldom that a tradition or custom re- 
tains its usefulness for more than a few 
years, yet many are passed on from 
generation to generation covered 
though they may be with a figurative 
coating of moss and cobwebs. It is 
with this aspect of our society and so- 
cial behavior that we will concern our- 
selves in this article. 

In our social system, and in every 
one of its component parts, we can see 
traditions carefully preserved, not be- 
cause of any social usefulness they may 
have, but because of our carefully 
fostered veneration for the dead past. 
For example, we cry out that our peo- 
ple are poorly housed, yet we preserve 
the methods of construction which have 
been in use for thousands of years 
rather than change to the methods of 
modern mass production which we use 
in the manufacture of automobiles. 
And speaking of automobiles, the horse 
always went in front of the buggy, 
therefore the engine in the first horse- 
less carriage was placed in front. It 
has remained there ever since (it is the 
traditional place for it) and only in the 
past few years have we even begun to 
think that perhaps the rear would be a 
better and more practical place for it. 

With the exception of our compara- 
tively newly-organized air-force, no- 
where is our reverence for tradition 
better exemplified than in our armed 
forces. Incased in a straight-jacket of 
tradition and prejudice, the high brass 
of the army pilloried Billy Mitchell be- 
cause he was far-sighted enough to 
realize that in war, tradition has no 
future. He, with a handful of fellow- 
aviators, was able to see that wars of 
the future would be fought in the air 
with the aid of long-range bombers. 
But the traditional way of fighting wars 
was good enough for the brass hats 
of his day, and they were not going 
to have any upstart airplane pilot tell- 
ing them their business. So they broke 
Billy Mitchell, and our reverence for 
tradition cost America thousands of 


her finest young men as we proceeded 
with our island-hopping progress from 
Australia to Japan, simply because we 
did not have the long-range bombers 
that even the generals of the army and 
the admirals of the navy, to say nothing 
of the chair-borne heroes in the Penta- 
gon, finally agreed we had to have if 
we were to win the war. Finally we 
got them, and we won the war. Yet 
even amid the blood and destruction 
of total war, we could not forget our 
precious traditions. Before the war, 
Technocracy made available to the 
United States Government, plans for 
Flying Wing bombers with a range of 
12,500 miles, a speed of 300 miles per 
hour and a bomb load of 50 tons. But 
it wasn't the traditional aircraft and It 
wasn't to be made in the traditional 
way, so we did not get them. We pre- 
ferred to sacrifice thousands of young 
Americans rather than break with tra- 
dition. 


OLD METHODS FAIL 

But it is in our method of social op- 
eration that we are completely shackled 
by tradition. For countless centuries, 
the human race has bought and sold 
goods and services, consequently that 
has become the traditional method of 
effecting distribution. Yet in order to 
buy or sell anything, the article for sale 
must have a monetary value to the pur- 
chaser. It is not enough that it have 
a utility value. Air probably has the 
greatest utility value of any commodity 
we use, yet it has no monetary value 
and the reason is simple. Air is in such 
abundance, that no one has yet devised 
a means by which he could corner the 
supply. Had that been possible, some 
free enterpriser would no doubt have 
done it long before this. Air, like all 
things that can be provided in abun- 
dance, has no monetary value. 

Up until the past fifty years or so, 
the scarcity necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the values of this Price System 
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of ours, did not have to be maintained. 
We had not yet developed our meth- 
ods of production to the point where 
abundance was possible. Thus, during 
the earlier days of our country, this 
traditional form of human society 
worked fairly well. It was only during 
the past few years that we began to 
experience serious difficulties in the 
conduct of our affairs. Depressions be- 
gan to hit more often and tended to 
become more serious as time went on. 
Government had to step in and take 
over the prerogative of debt creation 
which hitherto had belonged exclusively 
to the businessman. All in all, our na- 
tional economy began to undergo some 
drastic changes in the details of its op- 
eration although basically it remained 
the same. Despite the difficulties we 
were experiencing, we were determined 
to maintain our traditional social sys- 
tem regardless of the fact that it meant 
recurring booms, depressions, wars and 
a general feeling of insecurity for the 
bulk of our population. It was the tra- 
ditional way of life for Americans and, 
by heaven, we would keep it, come hell 
or high water! 

WHY NOT FACE THE FACTS? 

And so, in the attempted mainte- 
nance of this Price System, we have 
gone from one desperate expedient to 
another as we have tried vainly to re- 
store some semblance of a stable 
economy. We refuse to face the fact 
that because our methods of produc- 
tion have undergone a radical change 
during the past fifty years, it is essen- 
tial that our social system undergo a 
like change in order to conform to the 
new conditions which our mechanized 
industrial system has created. 

We refuse to recognize the fact that 
our traditional social system has no 
future, that its usefulness has been 
served and that it now belongs to the 
past. America faces social change and 
must conform or die. This is no idle 
statement. Many times in the past we 
have seen examples of what will hap- 
pen to our economy — and to us as in- 
dividuals- — when, because of a power 
failure, our utilities stop functioning. 
We are so completely dependent upon 
an uninterrupted supply of electrical 
energy that its failure on any great 
scale means chaos. Interruption on a 
Continental scale can mean starvation, 
disease and death for millions. That is 
what will happen to us if we permit our 


present social system to continue to 
its final and inevitable debacle. 

The present confusion and lack of 
security, the desperate attempts to 
create a war psychology, the increasing 
output of American industry, resulting 
in unsalable surpluses, all indicate that 
the end of the Price System is not very 
far off. Another war might stave off 
the end for a few more years and, for 
this reason, American business will do 
what it can to foster another holocaust 
of death and destruction. It is the best 
method yet devised for disposing of 
our surplus production, for preventing 
widespread unemployment and for 
keeping our factories running full blast. 

The day is at hand when North 
America will be compelled to cast aside 
her traditional Price System and, in 
place of the present practice of buy- 
ing and selling in distributing the prod- 
ucts of her industries, will have to in- 
stall a functional form of society in 
which goods and services will be sup- 
plied to the entire population on the 
basis of scientific measurement. Eval- 
uation, in terms of a monetary unit, be- 
comes impossible in the presence of 
abundance, as we have seen quite fre- 
quently during the course of the past 
few years. The only possible way of 
distributing abundance is by giving it 
away and, since this is impossible in a 
Price System, a non-price system is 
mandatory. This is difficult for our tra- 
dition-bound minds to grasp, yet, in 
reality, it is much simpler than our pres- 
ent complicated rules and regulations 
which we have been compelled to es- 
tablish to prevent or destroy that 
abundance. 

If we abandon our traditional social 
system in favor of a scientific, non- 
price method of operation, it will be 
possible for us to produce and distrib- 
ute an abundance of all the physical 
goods we need for a very high standard 
of living for every citizen of the North 
American Continent. This result is as- 
sured by the extent of our natural re- 
sources, the degree to which we have 
developed automatic, power-driven 
machines, and the number of trained 
technicians in every line which we have 
in our population. Even on a 40-hour-a- 
week basis, we are recognized as a 
'land of plenty.' How much greater 
will be that plenty when we operate 
on a I 68-hour-a-week basis! Operating 
at full-load capacity in this way, with 
six shifts of four hours each, and each 
functional person on the job only four 
days out of seven, we can be guar- 


anteed an abundance of goods and 
services, and free time in which to 
enjoy it. As in our present society, 
more machines will mean less human 
labor required; but unlike in our Price 
System this will simply mean greater 
production, a higher standard of living 
for all, and more free time in which to 
enjoy life to its fullest. 

In place of evaluating goods on a 
basis of relative scarcity, as we do to- 
day, it will be simpler to measure them 
in terms of the energy cost of provid- 
ing them. Electrical energy is the dom- 
inant factor in production today and 
the amount used in the manufacture of 
any article can be accurately measured. 
In an economy of abundance, where 
there is neither price nor profit, distri- 
bution can be effected on the same 
basis. To assure each citizen his full 
share of the Continental production, 
energy certificates will be issued, valid 
only in the hands of the person to whom 
they are issued, and good only for a 
certain period of time. At the end of 
that time, those left on hand would be 
cancelled and a new lot issued. By this 
method, a close check can be kept on 
the amount of goods required in any 
given area or at any given time, a con- 
stant balance can be maintained be- 
tween production and distribution, and 
an even flow of goods maintained in 
any given area of the Continent at any 
given time. 

So here, in brief, is the form of so- 
ciety toward which we are progressing. 
Yet tradition is strong and we fear 
change — even though, for our own 
welfare, it is very necessary. The ad- 
vances we have made in engineering 
and science are making this change 
increasingly necessary. Few of the tra- 
ditions of the past will have any place 
in the America of tomorrow and any 
attempt to maintain them will result in 
disaster to all concerned. A study of 
Technocracy's social design will open 
your eyes to the possibilities of a scien- 
tific, designed direction of the various 
functions of our modern civilization. 
Stop genuflecting before the altar of 
past traditions. They have no validity 
in the New America of tomorrow. 

— Leslie Bounds 

i i i 

A new machine for wrapping oranges 
and other citrus fruits covers the skin 
with a transparent heat-sealed, skin- 
tight film and virtually eliminates 
shrinkage through loss of moisture. It 
can cover 500 oranges a minute. 
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an official Gray Car parked off the 
highway and, anticipating car trouble, 
we stopped. To our surprise, high on 
a hill above the car we saw the Monad 
Marker Captain erecting a Highway 
out of El Monte, California, headed Monad Marker. This open country is 
for Phoenix, Arizona. a wonderful place for this type of sym- 

The function of the Photo Unit on bolization as the visibility is clear and 

this Operation was to photograph all the signs can be seen for great dis- 

the activities of the Gray Fleet while tances. Travelers along the way to 
in Phoenix. We were well prepared Phoenix will see a great many more of 

for the assignment with a 16mm movie these markers as a result of this trip, 

camera, a Speed Graphic still camera, As we approached Wickenburg, 

and a 35mm color camera. ' Arizona, we noticed the huge Monad 

Near Blythe, California, we spotted on the side of a hill to the right of 


Operation Phoenix 


O VER the week-end holiday, May 
28 through 31, several Tech- 
nocrats from the Los Angeles 
area combined a holiday outing with 
a job of Symbolization for the Organi- 
zation by driving to Phoenix, Arizona. 
A member of the Photo Unit gives an 
interesting account of the activities: 

On Friday morning, May 28, the 
first contingent of Gray Cars rolled 
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Official Gray Cars, Sound Cars and the Big Eye (800 million beamed candlepower searchlight mounted on a truck) from 
the Los Angeles area visit Section 5, R. D. 11233, Phoenix, Arizona. — Techphoto by Chasse. 
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Part of the Gray Fleet is shown as they lined up in Encanto Park in Phoenix. 


— Techphoto by Baca 


the highway. It is made completely of 
rocks and is painted white and ver- 
milion. At this point we took 16mm 
movies of the Gray Cars passing the 
Monad and of Technocrats around the 
sign. 

We arrived in Phoenix at 7:30 Fri- 
day evening, where we secured our 
lodging for the week-end. Across the 
street from the Headquarters of Sec- 
tion 5, R.D. I I 233, was a park with many 
shade trees where the members ate 
their lunches and relaxed between 
symbolization functions, enjoying the 
clear, clean air away from the 'smog.' 


Early Saturday morning, the second 
contingent from Los Angeles began to 
arrive. Since they had been travelling 
all night, they were only too glad to 
get their places to stay and rest up 
before the official parade through 
Phoenix, which was scheduled later In 
the day. 

That afternoon, a few minutes be- 
fore the Gray Cars were to leave for 
the downtown symbolization, the Photo 
Unit drove along the proposed route 
to find a good spot from which to take 
pictures. Soon after the equipment 
had been set up on top of the car, the 


long line of Gray Cars came into sight, 
led by the Motorcycle Escort. Satur- 
day afternoon shoppers witnessed the 
impressive sight of the distinctive 
Sound Units, the Big Eye, the cars and 
motorcycles all painted gray and carry- 
ing the vermilion insignia. 

The symbolization was continued 
that evening by Technocrats going en 
masse to restaurants for dinner, and 
later to a public dance. 

Sunday morning at 8:00 a.m. the 
members had breakfast at picturesque 
Encanto Park in Phoenix. The meal was 
cooked along the bank of a canal under 


Members of the Sound Siaff 
perform experimental tests with 
Blinker Signal (of the type used 
in the Navy) with which both 
the Big Eye (pictured, right) 
and the huge MOU (Mobile Or- 
ganization Unit) are equipped. 
Both of these Units, as well as 
several of the Sound Cars, are 
equipped with two-way radios. 
The Sound Cars of Technocracy 
are on call at all times for serv- 
ice to the public. They have 
rendered service in traffic emer- 
gencies, fires, explosion disas- 
ters and floods. 

— Techphoto by Chasse 





Operation Golden Gate / 


willow trees. As soon as breakfast was 
over, the Fleet was mobilized in the 
large parking area and placed in for- 
mation for stills and motion pictures. 
Once again the motion picture equip- 
ment was set atop the Photo Unit and 
a panoramic view of the lineup was 
taken. 

Later in the afternoon the cars again 
mobilized at the Section for a Motor- 
cade to Tempe and Mesa. A Sound 
Car with four mounted speakers was 
used to announce the lecture which 
was to be held at the Phoenix Section 
Headquarters that evening. At the 
outskirts of Tempe the Photo Unit left 
the Motorcade and drove back into 
the hills of Papago Park where the 
Fleet was to be routed for the purpose 
of being photographed among typical 
Arizona desert scenery. We carried 
the heavy photographic equipment to 
the top of a hill overlooking the sur- 
rounding desert, and picked the spot 
from which we could get the best view 
of the road by which the Fleet would 
enter the park. Soon we heard the 
Sound Car in the distance and knew 
the Fleet was approaching. From our 
vantage point high on the hill the 
Motorcade looked like miniature cars 
against a desert backdrop of giant 
Saguaro cacti and massive rock for- 
mations. This sight was the most spec- 
tacular of Operation Phoenix. 

That evening, as darkness settled 
over the desert, the Big Eye could be 
seen piercing the sky for miles around 
Phoenix. As the lecture progressed in 
the Headquarters, several Technocrats 
were kept busy out in the streets hand- 
ing out contact literature to motorists 
who were attracted by the searchlight. 
The overflow crowd heard the lecture 
by means of a loudspeaker placed out 
on the sidewalk. 

Monday morning the Gray Fleet 
from R.D.'s I 1833 and I 1834 mobilized 
for the last time in Phoenix for the re- 
turn trip home. It was a little after 
5:00 a.m. when the Motorcade left 
the Phoenix city-limits for Wickenburg, 
where a stop was made for breakfast. 
Here the Photo Unit was to leave the 
Fleet, as we had planned a 'one car 
motorcade' to the Grand Canyon, 
Boulder Dam and points northwest. 

From opposite the huge rock Monad 
near Wickenburg, Arizona, we watched 
the long line of Gray Cars roll down 
the highway and disappear into the 
desert distance . . . heading West. 

— Beth Chasse 


O NE year ago Technocracy set a 
new record of achievement by 
organizing and executing the 
largest non-military Motorcade in his- 
tory. Operation Columbia is over but 
it is not forgotten. In order to continue 
the Symbolization activity initiated by 
that Motorcade, Technocrats from all 
parts of the Pacific Coast and many 
from other parts of the Continent are 
converging in another giant Motorcade 
this year (July I to 12). This time the 
destination is San Francisco, with con- 
tingents converging from Los Angeles 
and points east and south; from Seattle 
and points north; and smaller contin- 
gents from the East Coast and the 
Great Lakes area. 

A pictorial record will be made by 
Technocracy's Photo Unit and readers 
of The TECHNOCRAT, as well as read- 
ers of the other Field Magazines, will 
have an opportunity to read accounts 
of this history-making event. 

For the benefit of members and read- 
ers, we are printing (below) the official 
itinerary for the Los Angeles contin- 
gent. 

July I (Thursday): Members from 
Phoenix, San Diego and other points 
proceed to Los Angeles to converge at 
Mobilization Point, which is Castaic on 
the Ridge Route. 

July 2 (Friday): Leave Mobilization 
Point (Castaic) at 9:00 a. m. via U. S. 
Hiway 99. Arrive in Bakersfield for 
Parade and lunch. Proceed to Fresno in 
Parade Formation, with Police Escort. 
(Arrive 5:00 p. m.) 

July 3 (Saturday): Leave Fresno at 
8:00 a. m. via U. S. Hiway 99. Proceed 
through Madera, Merced and Turlock 
in Motorcade Formation. Arrive in Mo- 
desto for lunch; proceed to Stockton in 
Motorcade Formation; arrive at Ren- 
dezvous Point (Fruitridge Road, South 
Sacramento, on U. S. Hiway 99) at 4: 1 0 
p. m., prior to entry into city. At Sac- 
ramento, the Seattle Motorcade will 
converge with the Los Angeles Motor- 
cade. (Memorial Auditorium, 16th and 
J Streets.) 

July 4 (Sunday): Leave Sacramento in 
Motorcade Formation via U. S. Hiway 
40 and proceed through Rio Vista and 
Richmond; and, If circumstances war- 
rant, via State Hiway 24 through Val- 


lejo, Richmond and Berkeley. Arrive 
San Francisco at 5:00 p. m. for dinner 
and dance. 

July 5 (Monday): Mobilize at 9:30 
a. m. for Motorcade via State Hiway 9 
fhrough San Leandro, Hayward, Dakota, 
Niles, Mission, San Jose, and proceed 
to Hidden Valley. (Evening open.) 

July 6 (Tuesday): Mobilization at 9:30 
a. m. for Motorcade through the East 
Bay Area over these two separate 
routes: Via U. S. Hiway 50 to South 
Oakland, via State Hiway 9 to Hay- 
ward, returning to Oakland via 14th 
Street; or via U. S. Hiway 40 to Rich- 
mond, El Cerrito, Albany, Berkeley, re- 
turning through downtown Oakland. At 
2:00 p. m. an Officers' Conference will 
be held at Hotel Leamington in Oak- 
land with the officers from CHQ. At 
8:15 p. m., Howard Scott, Director-in- 
Chief, will address the Membership at 
Oakland Civic Auditorium. 

July 7 (Wednesday): At 1:00 p. m., 
all those desiring to take a beautiful 
scenic drive (49 miles) in San Francisco 
will leave with Police Escort for this 
tour. All of the historic and interesting 
points in San Francisco will be covered. 
At 8:00 p. m., there will be a Public 
Meeting at the Scottish Rite Audito- 
rium in San Francisco. 

July 8 (Thursday): Los Angeles Mo- 
torcade leaves San Francisco to return 
via U. S. Hiway 101, State Hiways 17 
and I, through San Mateo, Redwood 
City, Palo Alto, Santa Clara, San Jose, 
Santa Cruz and Watsonville, to Carmel 
for lunch; proceed in Motorcade For- 
mation through Pacific Grove, Salinas, 
King City, Paso Robles to San Luis 
Obispo for dinner at .the I. D. E. S. Hall. 

July 9 (Friday): Leave San Luis Obis- 
po at 8:00 a.m. in Motorcade Forma- 
tion through Santa Maria to Santa Bar- 
bara for lunch; proceed through Ven- 
tura, Oxnard and Santa Monica to Los 
Angeles. 

(Watch The TECHNOCRAT for pic- 
tures and stories of this great project. 
You will not want to miss this pictorial 
issue. Order extra copies now and 
your order will be filled when the issue 
comes off the press. See bundle order 
rates at the bottom of the inside back 
cover.) 

IT'S GOLDEN GATE IN '48! 
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Assets: A Liberated Mind 


I N return for his faithful services a 
worker in a political party usually 
expects that the party will 'do some- 
thing' for him. When the roll is called 
up yonder, and the fruits of political 
office are being passed around, he'll 
be there. The party definitely does 
something for him. 

A businessman takes out membership 
in a suitable businessmen's club. He 
devotes a certain amount of time and 
effort towards the furtherance of 
worthy causes that are sponsored by 
the club. What does the club do for 
him? It gives him an excuse for a 
weekly night out with the boys; it also 
provides him with contacts that prove 
beneficial to his business. Membership 
in such a club is good business. The 
club definitely does something for him. 

A professional man joins a church. 
He is liberal with his donations towards 
the worthy causes supported by the 
church. He is a gracious individual, a 
charming conversationalist. In common 
with his brother member of the busi- 
nessmen's club he is adroit at avoiding 
the expression of an opinion on any 
controversial social question or, if he 
does rise to such stupendous heights, 
we may rest assured that his opinion 
will follow the traditional and accepted 
line, and will give offence to as few 
as possible. 

In return for his services to the 
church, what does the church do for 
him? He is assured of spiritual abso- 
lution, peaceful repose for his soul in 
the hereafter, and mental solace in feel- 
ing that his Price System chiseling can 
be rationalized as perfectly ethical and 
moral. The church definitely does some- 
thing for him. 

Now let us assume a hypothetical 
case. This is the case of a disgruntled 
Technocrat. He has been a member of 
Technocracy for a considerable time, 
long enough to have absorbed the in- 
formation contained in the Study 


FRONT COVER: 

Automatic pitting machines remove stems and 
pit hundreds of cherries per minute. — Photo 
courtesy Food Machinery Corporation. 


Course; to have read extensively the 
literature of Technocracy; long enough 
to have 'learned the score.' Con- 
fronted with the obstacle of mass so- 
cial inertia, he becomes depressed. 

In a moment of morbid reflection he 
begins to list the sacrifices that he has 
made for Technocracy. He has given 
up his weekly carousal with the boys; 
his relatives are people with whom he 
used to commune in a sweet labyrinth 
of small talk; and somehow that emo- 
tional surge that used to carry him 
along with the crowd is gone. All this 
he has done for Technocracy. What 
has Technocracy done for him? 

Of course, as stated above, this is a 
hypothetical case. In the first place, 
he knows that in the field of material 
reward Technocracy will do nothing 
for him. He will not receive his reward 
in the form of a preferred position even 
with the installation of a Technate. 
Nevertheless, he knows that Techno- 
cracy has done something for him. 

Technocracy has liberated his mind 
from the fetters of superstition and so- 
cial ignorance that formerly constricted 
his thinking. It has given him the abil- 
ity to think factually and objectively. 
He is able to read history correctly, to 
interpret the social phenomena of the 
past from a different perspective, and 
for the first time to understand cause 
and effect. He can see the problem of 
today clearly and, with a factual know- 
ledge of social phenomena, he can pre- 
dict the future. Unlike his Price Sys- 
tem acquaintances, he is not befuddled 
in his approach to the cause of the 
present situation. 

Technocracy has Immunized him from 
the virus of Price System propaganda 
in whatever field it may appear. He 
is able to view a movie film and laugh 
with and at the characters involved. 
He can read the daily newspaper and 
separate the wheat from the chaff; the 
facts from the propaganda. 

Technocracy has enabled him to ap- 
praise men more correctly — to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the 
phoney. He no longer stands in awe 
before the so-called 'great men’ to 
whom the Price System pays homage. 
He can analyze these 'great men' and 
place them in their proper categories. 
Some are sinister figures; some are in- 


credibly stupid; others have something 
on the ball. 

He has gained the acquaintance 
and friendship of men and women in 
Technocracy which he wouldn't trade 
for all the illusory sacrifices that he 
has made for Technocracy. He has 
achieved a new concept of freedom, 
because for the first time in his life his 
mind is free. This is what Technocracy 
has done for him! 

— From the Eastern Area Digest, 
official bulletin of Section I , 
R.D. 7943, Technocracy Inc. 

i i i 

The two world wars marked the con- 
vulsive end of an era. The atomic 
bomb which fell on Hiroshima was both 
the death knell of a passing age and 
the herald of the birth of a new age. 
This crisis in our civilization is due to 
modern science, which has advanced 
more in the last forty years than in the 
previous two thousand years. The great 
forces which science has let loose are 
pushing man into the new age for which 
he is ill prepared, morally and intellect- 
ually. 

The issue which he must now face is 
whether he will use science to destroy 
human society, or realize that the only 
hope of survival is the acceptance of 
the futility of war, and the effective 
cooperation among nations to build a 
new civilization in which man can at- 
tain a level of physical and spiritual 
wellbeing beyond the dreams of the 
Utopians— Sir John Boyd Orr, emi- 
nent British scientist. 

i i i 

The scientific approach to any prob- 
lem is one which many of us might 
use with benefit. The scientist is con- 
cerned primarily with the correctness 
of his assumptions and of the steps 
leading up to his conclusions. He must 
be prepared to submit his findings to 
the careful scrutiny of his fellow scien- 
tists, and he knows that, if there is a 
mistake, he must accept the proof of 
his error. This leads to a humble and 
modest approach. 

I wonder if it would not help us if 
we approached some of our social and 
political problems in the same way. It 
is only human nature to try to hide 
one's errors, but by testing our policies 
and programs for errors, we might find 
safer and better solutions to problems 
more rapidly than we do at present. 
— Eleanor Roosevelt. 
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QUOTES from the News 


Increase in Unemployment 

There are 180,000 jobless in Los An- 
geles today. The State Department of 
Employment says this is a 6% increase 
since January; that employment still is 
on a downward trend with "both manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing in- 
dustries showing losses in the past 60 
days." Women workers are finding 
that employer requirements are in- 
creasingly difficult to meet. 

— Pasadena Star-News, May 28, 1948. 

Those Wide Open Spaces! 

Severe overcrowding of housing is 
more prevalent among farm families 
than it is among families living in cities, 
according to Charles F. Brannan, pre- 
senting the facts to a Congressional 
committee, considering housing legisla- 
tion. 

"It is commonly supposed," he said, 
"that city families live under more 
crowded conditions than farm families. 
They do lack the spacious reaches of 
the open country." 

Brannan, however, cited results of a 
survey by the Census Bureau in April 
1947. This survey was on a basis of 
counting as 'overcrowded' any resi- 
dence that had more than 1.5 persons 
to the room — that is, 4 persons in 2 
rooms, or 7 or more persons in 4 rooms. 
This survey showed that in cities less 
than one dwelling unit in 20 was over- 
crowded on this basis. In country dis- 
tricts nearly one in 10 was over- 
crowded. 

— U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Clip Sheet. 

Singing the Blues 

The textile industry again is talking 
of trouble ahead. Mills that have be- 
come used to booking orders months 
ahead have found it hard to get busi- 
ness lined up for the last part of the 
year. "It will probably turn out all 
right," says one New England textile 
manufacturer, "but I'm ready to jump 
either way. If the orders don’t come 
in I’ll cut back production right away." 
Manufacturers of woolens are far from 
happy. Four woolen mills in Rhode 
Island closed down last week. Eight 
others may follow suit in the near fu- 
ture. The shoe industry also is in hot 
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water. Its troubles are mainly prices 
and consumer resistance to them. In 
Brockton, Mass., a typical New England 
shoe center, only I 6 out of 2 I factories 
are operating. They have 3,247 work- 
ers on their payrolls, against 5,137 em- 
ployed by the shoe industry in Brockton 
in 1946. The average work-week in the 
factories that are still running is 32 
hours. The machine tool industry, 
which has been having more than its 
share of postwar headaches, is hoping 
for a pickup in the next two or three 
months. At the moment, business is 
slow, and many employees have been 
laid off. One furniture manufacturer 
(St. Louis) reports production down 
about one-third. A manufacturer of 
electrical appliances says business is 
up 50% over last year, "But I'm scared; 
I don't believe merchandise is moving 
off the retailer's shelves." 

— Business Week, June 5, 1948. 

Unions, Take Note! 

Strikes in 1948 seem to reduce the 
number of jobs available. One ex- 
ample was International Telephone & 
Telegraph. Partly as a result of new 
techniques (which the company was 
first able to test fully during the walk- 
out), the number of jobs was cut about 
25%. The New York Stock Exchange 
found, while being picketed, that it had 
been overstaffed by about 100 em- 
ployees. Meat packers, with some 
50% of the industry's 150,000 workers 
on strike, have been turning out 80% 
to 90% of pre-strike volume. This indi- 
cates that they, too, could do with 
somewhat fewer production workers. 
And the historic trend in coal, with 
each successive wage boost, has been 
to add more and more mechanization. 

— Business Week, May 29, 1948. 

Going In Hock 

One out of every four American 
families is spending money faster than 
it can earn it, a government-sponsored 
cost-of-living survey showed today. In 
1946, the report said, this was true 
especially of families earning $3000 or 
less. But now, it added, an increasing 
number making up to $7500 find them- 
selves in a similar fix. The report was 
prepared by the University of Michi- 


gan survey center for the Federal Re- 
serve Board. "The general financial 
status of consumers showed the first 
signs of weakening in 1947," the report 
said in concluding that high prices are 
squeezing low income families out of 
the market for such things as homes 
and automobiles. The only way about 
a quarter of the nation's families can 
keep up with prices is to dip into sav- 
ings or buy on the installment plan, it 
said. This trend, it added, was re- 
flected by the drop in family savings 
and checking accounts and the "sub- 
stantial increase in total indebtedness." 

— Pasadena Star-News, May 31, 1948. 

Ah, Sweet, Sweet Charity! 

The American Businessmen's Re- 
search Foundation says that derelicts 
on the nation's skid-rows should be 
salvaged because of the 'shot-in-the- 
arm' they could give United States in- 
dustry. "If industry conducted a cam- 
paign to save human scrap as it does 
to collect metal and rags," the founda- 
tion asserted, "thousands of workers 
would be added to American enter- 
prise and the demand for goods would 
be increased sharply." It said if the 
80,000 down-and-outers in Chicago 
could be rehabilitated, "the wealth of 
the country could be increased by 
$100,000,000 a year." 

— The Los Angeles Daily News, May 6, 1948. 

Th is Funny System 

Speaker Joseph W. Martin (R., 
Mass.) today warned against too rapid 
repayment of the national debt. He 
said it could be done "so fast as to 
wreck opportunity, thrift, and progress 
of our younger citizens." 

— Pasadena Star-News, May 26, 1948. 

Signs of the Times 

Life may begin at 40 for some. But 
for others — especially male industrial 
workers — the only thing that begins at 
40 is idleness. This was the claim today 
of Henry Richman, executive-director 
of the Midnight Mission, So. Los An- 
geles St. Largest single group of men 
served by the Mission today are those 
40 to 50 years old, while no more than 
one year ago the predominant age was 
50 to 60, Richman said. Responsible 
for this increase is the fact that some 
industries are dropping men over 40 
from their payrolls, he said. 

— The Los Angeles Daily News, May 7, 1948. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North America's Only Social Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy is the only North American 
social movement with a North American pro- 
gram which has become widespread on this 
Continent. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in 
America or elsewhere. The basic unit of 
Technocracy Is the chartered Section consist- 
ing of a minimum of 25 members and run- 
ning up to several hundred. It is not a 
commercial organization or a political party; 
it has no financial subsidy or endowments 
and has no debts. Technocracy is supported 
entirely by the dues and donations of its 
own members. The widespread membership 
activities of Technocracy are performed vol- 
untarily; no royalties, commissions or bonuses 
are paid, and only a small full-time staff 
receives subsistence allowances. The annual 
dues are $6.00 which are paid by the mem- 
ber to his local Section. Members wear the 
chromium and vermilion insignia of Tech- 
nocracy — the Monad, an ancient generic 
symbol signifying balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy originated in the winter of 
1918-19 when Howard Scott formed a 
group of scientists, engineers and economists 
that became known in 1920 as the Technical 
Alliance — a research organization. In 1933 
it was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a non-profit, non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian membership organization. 
In 1934 Howard Scott, Director-in-Chief, 
made his first Continental lecture tour which 
laid the foundations of the present Conti- 
nent-wide membership organization. Since 
1934 Technocracy has grown steadily without 
any spectacular spurts, revivals, collapses, or 
rebirths. This is in spite of the fact that the 
press has generally 'held the lid' on Tech- 
nocracy, until early In 1942 when it made the 
tremendous 'discovery' that Technocracy had 
been reborn suddenly full-fledged with all 
its members, headquarters, etc., in full swing! 

WHERE? 

There are units and members of Tech- 
nocracy in almost every State and in every 
province in Canada, and in addition there 
are members in Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, 
Puerto Rico and in numerous other places 
with the Armed Forces. Members of Tech- 
nocracy are glad to travel many miles to dis- 
cuss Technocracy's Program with any inter- 
ested people and Continental Headquarters 
will be pleased to inform anyone of the loca- 
tion of the nearest Technocracy unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy was built in America by 
Americans. It is composed of American 
citizens of all walks of life. Technocracy's 
membership is a composite of all the occu- 
pations, economic levels, races and religions 
which make up this Continent. Membership 
is open only to American citizens. Aliens 
and politicians are not eligible. (By poli- 
ticians is meant those holding elective office 
or active office in any political party.) 
Doctor, lawyer, storekeeper, farmer, me- 
chanic, teacher, preacher or housewife — so 
long as you are a patriotic American — you 
are welcome in Technocracy. 


The TECHNOCRAT 

NEWSMAGAZINE 

1 1833 - 1 1834 AREA 
TECHNOCRACY Inc. 

/ 

Presenting an analysis of news items gleaned from the public press 
indicating North America’s need for planned direction and out- 
lining Technocracy's design for victory over fascism, poverty and 
insecurity on this Continent. 


Pamphlets 


Introduction to Technocracy . 25c 

Make Way for Social Change.. . 15c 

Man Hours and Distribution 15c 

The Energy Certificate 10c 

Science vs. Chaos 1 0c 

America — Now and Forever 15c 

The Sellout of the Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The Mandate 

of Survival 15c 

I Am the Price System 
and 

The Culture of Abundance 15c 

'There’ll Always Be an England'.. 10c 
'Our Country Right or Wrong'. . 15c 
America Must Show the Way. .. 15c 


Magazines 

The Technocrat, 8113 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 44, Calif., 20 cents; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 

Technocracy, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., 15 cents; no subscriptions. 

Technocracy Digest, I 166 West Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B. C., 25 cents; $2.50 for 12 
issues; $1.25 for 6 issues. 

Great Lakes Technocrat, 4757 N. Talman 
Ave., Chicago 25, III., 25 cents; $2.50 for 
12 issues; 6 issue trial subscription $1.25. 

Northwest Technocrat, 8 I 3 Pine St., Seattle I, 
Wash., 20 cents a copy; $2.00 for 12 
issues; $1.00 for 6 issues. 


LISTEN: 


"CALLING ALL AMERICANS " 


Presented by Technocracy Inc. 


KXLA 

( I I 10 on your dial) 

Every THURSDAY, 6:15 p. m. 
(Pacific Daylight-Saving Time) 


kpm c 

( 1 560 on your dial ) 

Every SUNDAY, I 1 :30 a. m. 
(Pacific Daylight-Saving Time) 


KUSH 

( I 5 1 0 on your dial ) 
Every SUNDAY, 10:00 a.m. 
( Pacific Daylight- 
Saving Time) 


KRNR 

( 1490 on your dial) 

( Roseburg, Oregon) 
Every SUNDAY, 3:45 p.m. 

( Pacific Daylight- 
Saving Time) 


KBRO 

( 1 490 on your dial ) 
(Bremerton, Washington) 
Every SUNDAY, 1 :45 p. m. 
( Pacific Daylight- 
Saving Time) 
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PART OF TECHNOCRACY'S GRAY FLEET PHOTOGRAPHED AMIDST GIANT 
SAGUARO CACTI AND MASSIVE ROCK FORMATIONS OF THE ARIZONA DESERT 

(See OPERATIONS,' page 14) 
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